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MONOLOGUES OF KIAH. 


Ir was near the hour of midnight when the loquacious 
Hezekiah—or Kiah in affectionate diminutive—after 
sundry restless tossings about in his cot, began his 
habitual nightly monologue just at the moment when his 
companions were passing into sleep. For the while his 
fancies dwelt on dogs. He loudly began thus: Did you 
see that lean but well-bred foxhound that prowled around 
our camp all day? No! Well, you needen’t be so snappy 
about it, anyway! I wish you boys had seen him. He 
reminded me of the hounds of my pack which I had dur- 
ing the two years that I lived in Virginia; and that’s a 
fine country to live in, by the way. In Old Virginny 
I passed some of my life’s happiest days. Folks there, it 
seems to me, are more amiably responsive, more sociable, 
gentle, considerate, kind-hearted. Who cares, did you 
say? The sweet communion of thought, the heart-to- 
heart talks among friends which are so much of all that 
makes true sportsmanship, seem to be denied me in this 
camp. Never mind! I began to tell you about the pack 
of hounds I once owned. My friends and I had many 
and many a grand chase with that pack of black-and- 
tans; but there was one grand chase, a chase of chases, 
that for brave dash, fierce pursuit, masterful strategy, and 
plucky endurance, looms up in memory and overshadows 
all the others. The chase lasted three days and nights, 
during which the dogs must have run at least 300 miles. 
In that pack were some of the wisest hounds that ever 
circumvented the wiles of the most cunning fox. I might 
justly term them a pack of canine Hawkshaws; that is, 
all excepting one which we called Hot Air. Bugle was 
the leader of the pack, and he, like the others, was a 
sloppy looking hound when idling about the yard; yet he, 
like the others, was a perfect demon in fierce energy and 
cunning when on the trail of a fox. Bugle was the 
leader by virtue of excellence. Whenever he gave sono- 
rous tongue on a trail, be it ever so old or so cold, every 
hound rallied to him as they always do to a true leader; 
all but one—Hot Air—an extraordinary hound. Hot 
Air was the biggest sham of a hunter that ever ran with 
a pack of good dogs. Strange to say, nearly every man, 
after once accompanying me on a fox chase, proclaimed 
Hot Air as the leader of the pack, and the best foxhound 
that ever struck a trail. Of course you all know that in 
every pack there are hounds which will babble on a cold, 
blind trail or a false scent, but Hot Air would also babble 
on a mere idea, and yet proudly and brassily assume all 
the airs and graces of leadership. In external appearance 
Hot Air was quite the antithesis of his fellows. He was 
a large, symmetrical hound, which, in weather good or 
bad, had a rich-looking coat, glossy as a mirror. So well 
did he keep himself groomed, that I never saw a hair out 
of place much less two hairs crossed. Hot Air was con- 
scious of his dainty loveliness, for hounds have a lot of 
overflowing vanity. Even when alone, he had certain grace- 
ful flourishes of movement. I firmly believe that dogs are 
reasoning creatures. In some of his doggish ways Hot Air 
seemed almost to be human. He carried his head high, 
even in his idle moments; chest swelled bravely, and he 
stood at magnificent attention or airily strutted along with 
disdainful touch of toe, his carriage being of mild 
hauteur or imperious haste, accordingly as he was idling 
or acting. At first sight, Hot Air was the favorite. He 
would look beamingly alike on friend or stranger, gently 
pirouette to show his charms of coat and figure, with 
some purrings, fawnings and waggings appended, till the 
recipient was convinced that Hot Air recognized true 
merit, and was the most intelligently obsequious hound 
that ever worshipped a man; that is to say, till he saw 
Hot Air kowtowing and wagging as industriously to the 
very next person who patted his head or glanced kindly 
at him. Hot Air, by virtue of sundry struttings, sweet 
posings, and heroic ululations at a time when all his fel- 
lows were sensibly quiet, established a belief in his leader- 
ship of the kennel; and also by virtue of interminable 
babblings, spectacular riotings, and much unobserved 
running cunning when on the trail, he convinced every 
newcomer that he was the leader of the pack, and the 
shining source of its chief merit. In many of his choice 
poses he was a vision of elegant beauty; as a worker, 
his reputation, through star acting in the center of the 
stage, was built upon the work of the hounds which ran 
true. To them he seemed to be a beautiful and harmless 
clown. They heeded not his babblings nor his pretenses 
of leadership; for they early in his career perceived that 


his full cry was merely an invocation of the lime light, 
and that all his fantastic cavortings, ostensibly devoted 
to the chase, were, in fact, mere devices to parade his 
beauties of person. Still, much of it was an excellent 
imitation of the mannerisms of a real worker; and he 
gave tongue merrily on a mere fool idea with all the 
unction of a hound on a true trail; and he was never 
mute; from all this was derived his name, Hot Air. 
Some of my hunter friends, who were at first most in- 
sistent that Hot Air was true gilt on the peak of the 
superlative, affected amazement later that I tolerated 
such a queer babbler in the pack; yet to have disposed 
of him would have entailed no hardship, for he seemed 
tc provide for much of his rapacious appetite by prowling 
around through the adjacent country and adding to his 
provender by securing gifts and pilferings. Occasionally, 
when some one of his one-time admirers cornered him in 
a sequestered nook, the ex-admirer without fail would 
give him a swinging kick amidships, rolling him over and 
over in twists endwise and sidewise; yet such was the 
buoyant vanity of Hot Air that, after limping a few 
moments and thawing out his smirk, he would mark 
time in sprightly manner, and pose again as a leader 
when the rest of the pack was absent or working. I 
had to describe Hot Air thus minutely so that you would 
understand all about the grand chase which I am about to 
describe. Hot Air, in one of his grandstand plays, met 
the fox alone. The fox charged on him—so I was told 
afterward by a farmer who saw the sad tragedy of the 
woods—and drove him out of the country. We never 
saw him afterward. But I am ahead of my story. It was 
a beautiful morning, and we made an early start. Hot 
Air, as we mounted our horses, was rehearsing with 
much vivacity. He strode about, gave immense bounds, 
suddenly ran alone far out in a straight line and back 
again, and he was the cynosure of all eyes. I had with 
me two dear friends from the North who had never seen 
a fox hunt according to the methods which obtained in 
Virginia. What? “How many miles did I say the chase 
lasted?” About 300. “How many days did it last?” 
Three days. “How far have I advanced on the chase?” 
Why, I’ve only just begun. “You're going home in the 
morning!” Well, I will not tell you another word of that 
fox chase, not if you stopped breathing. Good-night. 








NEW FIELDS. 


One by one the secret places of the earth are being 
exposed to view, and made more accessible. Time was 
when one only had to cross the Missouri River, and 
get away from the single railroad, to effectually bury 
himself for as long a time as he chose. Now the trans- 
Missouri west is, if not as thickly populated as the 
Mississippi Valley, at least quite as commonplace. It 
is but a few years since we used to hear of “darkest 
Africa,” and there are even still living venerable men 
who can remember when the fate of Dr. Livingston, 
the African missionary, was a matter of burning in- 
terest to a large proportion of the civilized world. Now, 
however, the people travel in Africa by sleeping cars. 
It is true that Cecil Rhoades’ hope for a railroad from 
Cairo to the Cape is not yet a fact, but one can go 
from Mombasa to the famous Lake Victoria Nyanza 
by rail, passing through the great game country made 
famous by many early writers on African hunting, with- 
in sight of the tremendous peak of Kilimanjaro, nearly 
20,c00 feet in height, through the land of the once 
dreaded Masai to the inland sea, on which there are 
two large steam yachts which will take him to all the 
points of interest. 

This is travel made easy. The tourist who wishes 
to get into the heart of Africa has now only to take a 
comfortable mail steamer on one of three or four 
lines and go to Mombasa, where his real railway 
journey begins. 

The game begins to be seen in abundance about 300 
miles from the sea. Here, we-are told, “herds of 
zebra gallop alongside the train, and the plains are 
dotted with ostrich, hartebeeste, gnu and many species 
of graceful antelope, who hardly raise their heads as 
the train steams by; lion, giraffe and rhinoceros are 
also frequently seen from the railway carriages.” It 
was, we believe, during the construction of this line 
that the lions, when other food supply failed, used to 
visit the work trains and, entering the cars, carry off 


the casual laborer or engineer to satisfy his hunger; 
but we conceive that few passengers have been treated 
in this inhospitable way by these noble denizens of the 
forest. 

It is reported that the game here is enormously 
abundant and that such restrictions have been put on 
the killing, that it is rather increasing than diminishing 
in number. However numerous the sportsmen who 
have already visited this attractive region, it is con- 
ceivable that many men of leisure will want to make 
such a trip, which, if desired, can be continued down 
the Nile to Gondokoro, Khartum and Cairo. 








DEER AND DAMAGES. 

THE vexed question of farmers’ damages for crop 
depredations by deer has been treated in a sensible way 
in Vermont, as is told in the report of Fish and Game 
Commissioner H. G. Thomas. There being no provision 
of public moneys for the purpose, a citizen of Rutland, 
Mr. M. E. Wheeler, generously placed in the hands of 
Col. W. Y. W. Ripley, of the same city, $1,000, to be de- 
voted to liquidating any just claims for damage by deer, 
the claims to be settled by the commissioner. While the 
claims have been numerous, few have been proved to 
be of a character meriting payment. Every claim has 
been subjected to careful investigation; and affidavit 
blanks have been submitted to the claimant to be filled 
out and attested before damages could be collected. 
While the customary claim is for $100, of the affidavits 
sent to such round-sum claimants, only one was ever re- 
turned. This was for the destruction of $100 worth of 
beans; investigation showed that the claimant had not 
had a dollar’s worth of beans in his garden. Indeed, the 
actual results of the system go to show that the deer 
depredations in Vermont are so slight as to be negligible. 
Of all the claims made to the date of the report, only 
three had been allowed, for $5, $12.50 and $5 respectively. 
Mr. Wheeler has consented to the use of the money for 
the general purposes of fish and game protection. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes of a deplorable state of affairs 
existing in the neighborhood of La Salle, N. Y., where the 
dynamiting of fish is done openly, and the ducks are killed 
on their feeding grounds by means of motor launches. 
There is no good reason under heaven why such a state 
of affairs should be tolerated in La Salle or in any other 
township in New York. There is a game protective force 
amply sufficient, if set to the work, to put a stop to the 
dynamiting, the chasing of ducks in launches, and all the 
other illicit practices which have made a barren wilder- 
ness of land and water. We advise our correspondent 
to call on the authorities of Albany for an immediate 
righting of the situation. In such a demand should be 
found the remedy asked for. At this period, when the 
practicable ways of game protection have been demon- 
strated and are well understood, and when a large force 
of protectors has been provided whose special and par- 
ticular duty it is to protect the game, it is intolerable that 
any locality should be abandoned to the devastation of the 
criminally inclined fishermen and shooters. There was a 
time, not so many years ago, when the whole scheme of 
protection and the methods of insuring it were tentative, 
and more or less of necessity ineffective. But that time 
has gone by. Experience has shown how the laws may 
be enforced. If they are not, somebody is to blame. 

ee 
THE admirable record of work done the first year of its 


existence by the Audubon Society of North Carolina, as 
set forth elsewhere, is due almost wholly to the energy 
and industry of Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, the secretary, 
who signs the report. Not only has this work been done, 
but so much energy has been put into the raising of 
money that the society is in a most satisfactory financial 
condition, having resources of over $2,200. These gratify- 
ing results offer flat contradiction to the statements so 
frequently made that the Southern States care nothing 
for game protection. As a matter of fact, people in the 
South are very much like people everywhere else. And if 
they can be made to understand the importance of pro- 
tecting the natural resources of our country they will take 
hold of it with abundant energy, and in fact are likely to 
feel more enthusiasm for the good work than people in 
the North and West. Mr. Pearson has shown what a 
single man can do. It were to be wished that more men 
like him were scattered about through the country. 
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The Ontimism of |Campers. = 
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In all the literature of camping, how rare it is to find 
a writer who touches with more than a hurrying pen any 


of the daily discomforts of camp life. Of the disasters, 
such as the capsize of a canoe, the burning of a, tent, the 
Joss of all the provisions, we hear enough. These things 
are too interesting to be passed over. But if we look for 
a true impression of a typical camping trip, we shall 
often find no mention at all of those constant discomforts 
which, small as they may seem to most of us, render 
camping anything but a life of ease. But as there are 
camps and camps, it would be well to define at the outset 
what may be considered a typical case of real camping, 
for we are not dealing with what is exceptional. 

3y real camping I mean an expedition in a real wilder- 
ness where cot beds, fresh milk, and cook-stoves are 
rarely seen, where a tent is the shelter, and there is suffi- 
cient moving from place to place to prevent the estab- 
lishment of anything like a permanent camp, for in a per- 
manent camp one can soon have nearly all the comforts 
of home. The family tent with its board floor erected 
for a season beside some charming lake or stream, with a 
farmhouse just over the hill, is not a camp in this sense; 
much less so is the Adirondack palace with all its 
semblance of rusticity. At the other extreme an expedi- 
tion to a barren wilderness in the dead of winter is real 
camping, but hardly typical. We must seek our type 
somewhere between the two extremes. Let us have in 
mind, for instance, a canoe trip in Quebec or Maine, or 


a tramp trip in some wilderness where the waterways are 
impracticable. Bearing in mind some such conceptions as 
these, we shall rarely find a writer who gives anything 
like a true impression of the seamy side of camp life. 
Indeed, a man may camp for a week in the rain, and yet 


return to civilization with the assertion that he has had 
a glorious time—and so he has, if he is a true lover of the 


woods. 
But the remark of Socrates that there is a necessary 
connection between pleasure and pain, applies to camping 


as well as to other human experiences. And yet, if one 
were to accept the expert testimony of the vast majority 
of writers on camping, he would believe the woods to be 
a place where all the luxuries of civilization are ready to 
the hand of the true woodsman; and if, being a tender- 
foot, he should allow himself to be so far carried away 
by the enthusiasm of some camping friend as to accom- 
pany the latter on some woodland expedition, he would 
find himself roughly disappointed, and would doubtless 


return home about the third day—if he only knew the 
trail! But supposing him to be made of the right stuff, 
he would become, by the end of a fortnight, as en- 


thusiastic a monomaniac as his friend. “To think,” said 
a friend of mine, after his first trip, “that I have lived 
nearly thirty years in ignorance of the joys of camping!” 

So far from finding in the writers on woods lore any 
miention of their every-day discomforts, we find the exact 
opposite—descriptions of the absolutely comfortable bed, 
the tent “dry as a bone,” the hot and palatable meal which 
said old camper and writer on woods lore has enjoyed. 
My own rather long experience leads me to the conviction 
that such rhapsodies do more honor to the heart than 
the head of the old camper. 

Excluding the oft-treated ludicrous attempts of the 
tenderfoot who, if left to his own devices, is uncomfort- 
able, as a matter of course, and confining our attention to 
the operations and experiences of the expert, let us take 
a typical description of “how to make camp” from one of 
the best books ever written on the subject of the wilder- 
ness, “The Forest,” by Stewart Edward White. In the 
fourth chapter of this book, after a refreshingly humor- 
ous description of the efforts of the tenderfoot, I read 
the following: “* * * Look about you for a good level 
dry place, elevated some few feet above the surroundings. 
x “* * You will want two trees about ten feet apart 
from which to suspend your tent, and a bit of flat ground 
underneath them. Of course the flat ground need not be 
particularly unencumbered by brush or saplings, so the 
combination ought not to be hard to discover.” I have 
not infrequently searched for an hour for these pre- 
requisites; but let us get on. After instructions as to 
the clearing of the ground, an operation for which there 
is often scant time, the passage continues: “Lay a young 
birch or maple an inch or so in diameter across a log; 
two clips will produce you a_ tent-peg. * e * 
If you aré wise * * * you will” [I here condense] “cut 
them two feet long.” This is all very good advice, but 
there are many localities in which a tent-peg is almost 
absolutely useless. Two years ago I voyaged by canoe 
through a region in which for two hundred miles, and in 
process of making upward of fifteen camps, we succeeded 
only once in driving four corner posts, to say nothing of 
tent-pegs. The country was a sheet of almost unbroken 
rock with a thin skin of soil, and we had to use rocks, 
logs—anything but pegs. Mr. White is not unaware of 
this, but note again the prevalent tone: “Occasionally 
[the italics are mine] in the North Country it will be 
found that the soil is too thin over the rocks to grip 
tent-pegs. In that case, etc.” Now, the guileless tender- 


foot, after reading this passage, would wend gaily forth - 


in the conviction that pegging down a tent is, except 
“occasionally,” an easy and expeditious operation. 

Many of the minor discomforts of camping result from 
the lack of time to do things thoroughly. No true camper 


ever spent all his time in making himself as comfortable 
as even his surroundings at the time would warrant. 
Assuredly hardly less than all his time would be needed 
to accomplish this result. Theoretically he might be very 
comfortable; actually he is quite contented with much 
less than the comfort that he might have. The time re- 
quired to do things thoroughly is curiously underesti- 
mated by the expert. For example, our typical passage 
describes how to erect a tent, if not in the most thorough, 
still in a very thorough fashion, and then adds: “If you 
are a woodsman, ten or fifteen minutes have sufficed to 
accomplish all this.” To this I would say that never in 
my experience have I seen even two men erect a tent in 
so thorough a manner in fifteen minutes. It would be 
better to allow them half an hour and tell them that a 
shower is coming, too! 

After the fire and a dry tent, the bed is perhaps the 
most necessary part of the camp. Is the ordinary balsam 
bed actually comfortable? Listen to Mr. White, and he, 
I repeat, is typical: “Fell a good thrifty balsam and sect 
to work pulling off the fans. * * * In the tent lay 
smoothly one layer of the fans, convex side up, butts to- 
ward the foot. Now thatch the rest on top of this. 
* * * Your second emotion of surprise will assail you 
as you realize how much spring inheres in but two or 
three layers thus arranged. When you have spread your 
rubber blanket, you will be possessed of a bed as soft 
and a great deal more aromatic and luxurious than any 
you would be able to buy in town.” “More aromatic,” 
yes. “As soft” and “more luxurious”? Two or three 
layers of balsam boughs have never made for me a “soft,” 
much less a “luxurious,” bed, even when the ground has 
been carefully smoothed beforehand. The bed may be 
soft at first, but after an hour or two of the sleeper’s 
weight, the bones of the old earth can be all too plainly 
felt, as every camper knows, if he would but confess it. 
Possible it is to make a soft bed of balsam, but it requires 
many more than three layers, and you must freshen it 
every day if you would maintain its original resiliency. 

The proper way in which to build a fire follows next 
on our programme of making camp. What Mr. White 
says here is gospel, and calls for no remark, but again the 
time element, “in fifteen minutes at most your meal is 
ready.” Quick work, if anything more than bacon, tea, 
and crackers is prepared, and yet it might be inferred 
from the preceding list of supplies that a more substantial 
meal was in progress. Now if you are going to bake 
anything, such as bread, or boil anything, such as rice, 
you had better allow at least three-quarters of an hour, 
and a full hour will hurry you less. But Mr. White al- 
lows only “a little over an hour” for the whole series of 
operations of making camp, picking and spreading balsam, 
cooking and eating supper, and washing the dishes! In 
reality a party of four experienced campers, with the ad- 
vantage of dividing the labor, will consume more time 
than this unless they are in a great hurry. One man, if 
he is merely. human, can scarcely accomplish it all in less 
than twice the time. 

But in all this description there is not even allusion to 
certain minor, but very real, discomforts. These center 
closely about the one word “fuel.” In the woods one is, 
of course, never at a loss for fuel, but good fuel—that is, 
wood that will burn with a clear, bright flame, giving 
forth no smoke of any account, and scarcely any flying 
ashes—is by no means so easy to get. It can nearly al- 
ways be had if you search long enough and persistently 
enough; but, unless you are in a permanent camp, you 
will rarely do this. Logically, then, you will do most of 
your cooking wth wood that either plentifully besprinkles 
every open dish with ashes or sends forth a smoke so 
blinding that you crouch by the fire with streaming eyes, 
in vain trying to see what you are cooking. Who has not 
had the joy of cursing some especially cantankerous fire 
of this sort? I vividly remember one particular fire which 
made every member of the party—and there were six— 
weep as though all his friends were dying. It was rain- 
ing hard, and with much pains we had raised our tent 
and built a large fire to dry the interior. The fire was 
about eight feet from the opening of the tent, and the 
wind was apparently blowing in just the right direction~ 
from the tent toward the fire. But whenever that smoke 
eddied back into the tent, we were nearly suffocated. The 
fuel consisted of white birch and mountain ash; good 
woods enough, it would seem, but with the rain and wind 
the combination was—well, we gave it a strong name. 
At any rate, that smoke would have drawn tears from 
a wooden Indian. 

As to floating particles of ashes in the food, or a film 
of midges over your cup of tea, Mr. White does not 
mention them because they are, or to be strictly accurate, 
the former is, a regular concomitant of meals in the 
woods. The tenderfoot who is really game, objects, I 
believe, more to the appearance of these things—the ap- 
parent uncleanliness—than to the possible results on his 
internal organism. It is a discomfort chiefly to the eye— 
the zsthetic sense, if you will. 

But the chief discomfort that can befall a camping 
party, is continuous rain. With the forest dripping, the 
constant hunt for anything approximating dry wood, the 
ground like a sponge, the necessity of eating nearly every 
meal in a tent crowded with kit-bags and duffle, life be- 
comes one long soak, and it is a severe test to the man 
who is making his first trip. If you age out for only a 
week, it may rain practicafiy all the time, This expe- 
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rience has probably befallen most old campers. It is 
better, indeed, to wear out Jupiter Pluvius, for even he 
at last grows weary, by staying out a month. You are 
then sure of at least some good weather. 

There is, at any rate, one annoyance about which all 
writers on woodcraft have enough to say. The ubiquitous 
insect pest—be he mosquito, black fly, deer fly, midge, or 
what you will—is so constant a nuisance that he has 
usually received the distinction of a separate chapter. 
And he deserves it. But the increasing use of an inner 
tent of cheesecloth or tarlatan is lessening his power. 
By this device he can be absolutely prevented from using 
his weapon at night, and even “hees sing,” to quote Mr. 
White’s half-breed, may be so far removed as to cause 
no annoyance. By day these pests are rarely so trouble- 
some to most of us that we need employ even our favorite 
fly dope. At any rate, we can carry on the fight with the 
gusto born of an undisturbed night’s sleep. If a man can 
sleep well in camp, he can endure much. 

Admitting, then, that a good camping spot is difficult to 
discover in the time ordinarily at your disposal, that very 
often you will find your house verily builded on a rock; 
that instead of the soft balsam you may be forced to make 
your bed of the wiry, sharp-tined spruce; that not infre- 
quently, you may make camp in the rain and snatch a 
hasty supper in your tent on ground oozy with moisture 
and in an atmosphere dim with insects—for they, too, 
like to come in out of the rain—admitting these and a 
score of like exigencies, some of which are sure to 
occur every day, it is evident that a camp without some 
sort of discomfort is a rarity. This is none the less true 
even if most of the discomforts might be obviated by 
sufficient care and time on your part. After all, you are 
in the woods for other purposes than the maintenance of 
your personal comfort at its highest possible point. If 
the trout are biting particularly well, you are not likely 
to cut short your sport because your bed happens to 
need a little more balsam or the fuel near camp is not 
quite so good as you could wish. 

The indubitable fact is that even the old camper ex- 
periences every day discomforts of which he fails tu 
give sufficient impression when he takes up his pen. And 
why this apparent lapse of memory, for is it not wilful 
perversion? The answer is not far to seek. All old 
campers are optimists—“hopeless optimists,” a friend of 
mine calls them—in matters touching the woods. Three 
layers of balsam boughs really seem “soft and luxurious” 
to them. They do not object to a few ashes or a little 
bark in their food; it is “clean dirt.” The pungent smoke 
of the camp-fire leaves no smart in their memories, what- 
ever may be true of their eyes. Even veritable disasters, 
such as the wreck of a canoe, the loss of all the cooking 
tuitensils, and the like, assume a roseate hue in retrospect. 
They remember the ludicrous or the didactic, rarely the 
serious, aspect of such experiences. 

Occasionally, however, we encounter a writer whose 
sense of truth is not smothered by his love of the forest. 
Charles Dudley Warner was a man of this sort. Loving 
the woods as well as any man, he was not blind to the 
fact that hardship and discomfort are the ordinary lot of 
the camper. His charmingly satiric descriptions of camp 
cookery and camp beds have been often quoted, and they 
are true to the life. But he has gone deeper and noted 
the prevalent attitude of campers toward their beloved 
mistress. “He who has once experienced the fascination 
of woods-life never escapes its enticement: in the memory 
nothing remains but its charm.” These are the closing 
words of “In the Wilderness,” and who can doubt their 
essential truth? 

The old camper naturally becomes a confirmed optimist. 
He has learned to take nature in all her moods, her 
worst as well as her best, and to love her with a love 
that overlooks her vagaries for the sake of her surpassing 
virtues. He is like the lover in Horace who admired 
his sweetheart’s wen simply because it was hers. Listen 
to the following confession of faith from a man* who 
knows nature thoroughly and loves her well: “Some of 
us do not believe that ‘sad tales of privation and hard- 
ship’ are often necessary. We go into that sort of thing 
voluntarily on the football team. Some of us have been 
in the wretchedest country of the north, with no dry 
clothes for two weeks at a time, often making some sort 
of camp in a swamp or on a cliff when caught by night, 
sometimes with not a thing to eat all day long, because 
the storms were too furious, or there was no time to stop 
to get food. Cold, wet, and hungry—this may sound 
like complaint and a sad tale, but it is not. Personally 
I would rather be there now than to have the best bed 
and board at the Waldorf-Astoria, although I dine there 
to-night. Give me instead a seat on the thick, wet cari- 
bou moss, with the sleet bounding off the tin platter that 
is washed sometimes, and on the platter some wood-rat 
stew with poplar buds on the side. For a relish a seal- 
oil salad of brake sprouts. For dessert a handful of spice 
cranberries picked on the spot, and for luxury a cup of 
hot tea without sugar or milk, and flavored with nothing 
excepting the sweet, pure, strong wind that almost puts 
out the fire of the willow sticks.” Here speaks the true 
lover of nature; this is the creed of the true camper. We 
go to the woods on various pretexts, to hunt, to fish, to 
let the tired brain lie fallow for a time, but at bottom the 
confirmed camper goes because of that deep-rooted love 
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of nature which makes him happier in the unspoiled 
wilderness than anywhere else. What wonder that the 
discomforts are as nothing to him, that he views the 
wilderness through rose-colored glasses, that “nothing re- 
mains but its charm?” 


Incident and Comment. 


His Last Day on Earth, 


THE following statement is given without any attempt 
te exaggerate it. ‘I give it for what it is worth. Whether 
the man knew that this was his last day on earth, or only 
thought so, no one except himself could tell. 

We had been following a band of Comanches who made 
their headquarters on the edge of the Staked Plains west 
of the Double Mountains in Texas ever since 1867, and 
while getting a few of them from time to time for years, 
never could capture their main camp. 

We had driven them across the plains in 1871, and the 
following year had put in the whole summer hunting for 
them, and finally found them late in September, 1872, on 
the north fork of the Red River, a few miles above where 
McClellan Creek falls into it. We had got a large party 
of recruits that spring, and among them was a boy named 
Kelly from Pittsburg. On account of his having come 
from there, and his being only a boy (he was not yet 
19 years), I took an interest in him, and when I had any 
chance to do it made his work as light as possible for 
him. 

When we first came in sight of the camp that day, we 
were riding in column across the prairie, but on seeing 
the camp, two miles away, we formed our left front into 
line at a gallop. As I rode to my place on the left of the 
line—I was left guide—I found Kelly next to me. A 
corporal should have been here, but he was absent. 
When we had come down to a trot again after forming in 
line, Kelly held out his hand to me, and calling me by 
name, instead of rank, something that he had never be- 
fore this done, he said: “I want to bid you good-by 
now; this is my last day here. 1 will be killed over 
yonder.” : oe 

“Now, don’t get scared, Kelly,” I said to him. “None 
of us will be killed. hose fellows yonder could not hit 
a haystack. I know it; they have tried to hit me more 
than once.” ; 

“They will hit me, then,” he said; “but you won't have 
to drive me in. I am going in.” ; ar 

The “file closers” were supposed to drive a man in if 
they saw him hanging back. I never had to drive but one 
man in anywhere, and he never had to be driven in 
again after that. I hated to do it then, but that is what 
1 was there for. He would be in no more danger there 
than I would be; less, in fact, as he might be told to lie 
down, while I might have to keep standing. 

We rode up to the very edge of the camp without be- 
ing fired on. We had taken the camp by surprise. Then 
our troop was dismounted and sent in on foot. We were 
the only troop present who had magazine guns. 

We drove the Indians out of the lodges and down the 
river bank into the water, where they made a stand be- 
hind rocks and trees, while we lined up on top of the 
bank and opened on them. Hardly half a dozen shots 
had been fired when Kelly fell with a ball through his 
breast. I dragged him down behind the bank under 
cover. He was not dead; in fact, he lived nearly 24 hours 
after this; so this was really not his last day here, after 
all. . 

The next man to fall was another recruit named 
Doras. He never knew what had hurt him, a ball going 
through his head killed him instantly. 

These were the only men we lost, but about 130 of the 
Indians had spent their last day here before the trumpet 
sounded “Cease firing.” 


Cavalry Horses and Bugle Calls, 


It is well known that an old cavalry horse will recog- 
nize the calls connected with him when he hears them 
sounded on the trumpet. He can often tell each call bet- 
ter than his rider can. One call that the horse never 
fails to obey is the eanene-aiate call. He knows that 
if he don’t know the others. : 

During the Boer war in South Africa, a herd of Eng- 
lish cavalry horses were out on the plains grazing, when 
a dust storm struck them suddenly, starting them off on 
a stampede directly toward the sea. A trumpeter, who 
seems to have had all his wits about him, seizing his 
trumpet, sounded the “forage call,” which corresponds 
with our stable call. The horses stopped the moment they 
heard it and came back, walking quietly, to be fed. 

It might be supposed that the trumpeter would have 
been given the Victoria Cross, or at least. the distin- 
guished service order for doing what he did. He got 
nothing of the kind, but did get a confinement of ten days 
in barracks as a punishment for sounding a call without 
orders to do it. 








These old horses never forget the calls, no matter how 
long it has been since they last heard them. | 

One day some years ago when I was passing an open 
lot in the outskirts of Chicago, I found a boy trying to 
play an old cornet. While the boy and I were at work 
on the cornet, an old negro ash hauler came along driv- 
ing an animal that had once been a good horse, but was 
now only a collection of skin and bones. The horse 
stopped when he heard us and stuck up his ears. I came 
to the conclusion that he had once been a cavalary horse, 
and asked the old negro where he had got him. | From 
a farmer,” he said. I could not find a “U. S.” on the 
horse; he had probably been given his discharge so long 
ago that his brand had been worn off. But taking the 
cornet I sounded the stable call, and the horse began to 
vantqold fast to your lines, now, Uncle,” I warned the 
old negro, “I am going to make that horse do some of 
the fastest running he has ever done since he left the 
cavalry.” Then beginning with the call for the gallop, I 
next sounded the charge, and the old plug went plunging 
up the road at his fasest gait, dragging his wagon after 
him. I gave him the recall next, and he came down to a 
walk, much to the relief of the old negro. He said that 
this was the first time he had ever seen the horse run. 
He had never been able to get him to go faster than a 
slow walk before. “You don’t feed him well enough to 
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get him to do much running,” I told him. “That horse, 
when he did have to run, got his 12 pounds of corn and 
all the hay he could eat every day.” 





The town of Oil City, Pa., has a smart dog, a cocker 
spaniel. When he was still a puppy his master taught 
him to sit out on the front porch and wait for the local 
paper, the Oil City Derrick, to be thrown into the yard, 
then the dog would bring it into the house and get 
petted for doing it. Half an hour after he had brought 
in his own paper the other day. his master, when going 
into the sitting room, found a pile of six more papers 
here which the dog had collected out of other yards in 
the block. It took his master half an hour to hunt up 
the owners of those papers and return them. 

Casta BLANco. 





Floating Down the Mississippi 





Done. 


IF one has the feeling that he was born too late, a few 
weeks on the river is likely to increase it. Most of his 
time will be spent in listening to tales of old times. The 
market-hunters will describe the countless flocks of game 
birds, and wonder where they have gone to. Steamboat 
men will tell of old-time races and doings, and curse the 
railroads, in spite of the fact that modern towboats carry 
more stuff to New Orleans on a single trip than was done 
in six months of old-time traffic. The cabin boater 
mourns the days when there were a hundred cabin boats 
to the one of nowadays. 

But the tourist of an observing turn of mind will soon 
note that however interesting the old times may have 
been, the present is not less wonderful from any view- 
point save that of numbers. The river is unchanged in 
nature; market-hunters are giving way to a clean breed 
of sportsmen; the view from the steambots is far more 
varied now than formerly, the cities being larger, the 
plantations as picturesque, and the wilderness as _ wild. 
A vaster problem than any of the old days is presented 
year by year in the fact that the river bed is filling up, 
and that to meet this filling the levees have to be built 
higher. ‘The narrowed course along the upper valley— 
to Cairo—thrusts the water past Arkansas against 
Louisiana, and the Mississippi promises to send its cur- 
rent in a new channel some time—perhaps soon. Cabin 
boat life is at a low ebb now, and yet there are thousands 
of cld-timers on the river, and the people who hunt novel 
vacation pastimes have already turned their eyes to the 
wonderful journey of a thousand miles from Cairo to 
New Orleans, which is best made in cabin boats. 

Prebably there is no place more interesting from the 
viewpoint of a river observer on the Mississippi than 
the suburb of Memphis which is called Cockle Burr 
Ridge. Cockle Burr Ridge is the Memphis shanty boat 
town, and it gets the name from the weeds that grow 
there. Mrs, Haney said that many of the ever-changing 
population of the Ridge were not respectable, and that 
she did not approve of some of the doings there. “If a 
woman wants a man, I think she ought to marry him 
and live with him, don’t you?” Mrs. Haney has been 
maried several times, and her husbands either died or 
were divorced according to the church and law. 

“There’s always something happening on the river,” 
Jesse said. “Lots of times you don’t know about. Maw, 
what was that man’s name up on the barge and his 
woman fell overboard and got drowned? I clean forgot.” 

“Why, it’s Weston; he’s right down in the slough 
now on a barge watching it for the lumber company. 
Weston said he was coming down last summer or last 
fall and his wife died, or I expect she’s up to Cairo now, 
I disremember which, and he got this woman to keep 
house for him. He lived on a barge and they tied up 
about Island 40 somewhere, waiting for a load of logs, 
She went out on the stage plank and fell off in the river. 
Well, it was two, three weeks, maybe a month, and 
Charlie Weston he come along down in his boat and tied 
up on an evening to a sandbar, the water falling and 
night coming. He was feeling pretty tired, but he seen 
something out on the bar a ways and went out to see 
what it was. When he comes up to it, he sees ’twas a 
body, and a woman’s. He give a good look and then 
went back to his boat and cut loose for the sandbar 
further down. He hung upall night. Next day he got here. 

“I fell off the stage plank once myself. Lottie—she’s 
Sam Cole’s wife, was a baby then. It felt like I was 
going to sleep with a pillow or blanket over my face. 
I hugged her tighter and tighter, and I always did believe 
that if they’d found me, Lottie’d been in my arms yet. 
But my husband pulled me out. There’s a sight of babies 
and children falls into the river. Mrs. Breller and her 
husband was waiting on some niggers in their store boat 
when she missed the baby. So everybody went to look- 
ing, and begun to wade around in the water for it. 
Pretty soon Breller’s feet hit something soft in the yel- 
low water and it was the baby—warm yet, but ’twant 
no use working over it, for it was dead. Mrs. Breller 
showed me the baby’s clothes, and she cried over them. 
It was the only one they had, you see.” 

A negro cabin boatman with whom Carlos and I tied 
in the night before we got to Memphis—in Beef Island 
Chute—had two babies. “This chile done fell ovahboard 
ence, and my husband he had to swim foh hit—he shore 
swum, he did!” the mother said. “Like to got drownded 
himself.” 

But for all that, considering the opportunities, the 
casualties among the babies of the cabin boats are few. 
One sees the little tots sitting beside the piles of ropes 
hanging their feet over the gunwales and rolling over 
and climbing to their feet, with just the cap of their 
knees holding them from sliding into the water; some- 
times they slip, but their arms are strong, and they pull 
themselves up perhaps. with a wet foot, but not minding 
it. At Fort Pillow, McKey’s three-year-old insisted on 
going out to help get wood. The ground was frozen and 
the wind out of the north raw. Twice the boy had to 
carried indoors to be thawed out, crying. But he came 
out the third time. With round, chubby, and streaked 
faces, the children are not the least interesting of the fea- 
tures of the river, but one hears only the tragic side of 
their lives. They are well provided for, however, and 
have dolls and candies and doll carts half full of big red 
apples. Around their lips is always a clean space from 
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quarter to half an inch wide, showing that they never 
lack for something to put between the lips. The streaks 
elsewhere around indicate that something is either juicy 
or sticky or bright colored. The candy of the valley 
towns which goes out to the children before or behind 
the levees Icoks like water-color paints. Of the stuff one 
buys in the stores, candy is the worst; it is made of flour, 
a little sweetening, and some deadly flavoring and color- 
ing. A No wonder “the babies eat so much of it they get 
sick. 

There is a considerable glamor about cabin boat life 
when seen from a distance which appeals to people of 
romantic inclinations or imaginations. It is related of a 
very estimable lady of Memphis that she wished to learn 
something about cabin boaters, and came down to Wolf 
River to become acquainted with some “river heroines.” 
She visited the heights of Cockle Burr Ridge, “where the 
women smokes cigarettes,” as Mrs. Haney says. Mrs. 
Haney smokes a pipe, and is not in the cigarette-smoking 
class. The visitor found the place without any heroic 
embellishments. The casual view of a cabin boat town 
shows only sordidness and vileness unspeakable, 

One hears men say that they cannot afford to travel. 
One can get to Pittsburg for $15, build a cabin boat there, 
or buy it, for less than $75. It costs nothing to float 
down the river except for food and clothes. Carlos, in 
his catamaran, left Toronto with $42. He went to Mon- 
treal, and thence along the Great Lakes, to the Fox 
River, down to the Mississippi, and down to Montreal. 
He had $2 left when he reached that place. In my own 
experience I have gone 3,000 miles, paid fifty dollars 
fares, and eaten for over five months on about $140; this 
was a land trip, and far less comfortable than one in a 
cabin boat. Mrs. Haney allows fifty cents per day for 
the expenses of her son and herself, and saves money 
out of it. She lives better on that than many a back- 
woodsman. 

If one has any knack at trading, he will get more 
money than he will spend simply by “swapping” and sell- 
ing trinkets. If he has a camera he can make his way 
and secure a collection of plates of unrivaled interest. If 
he likes nature, a few dozen traps—three or four—will 
get him ‘coons, ‘possums, and other fur-bearing animals 
sufficient to pay expenses. He would find game birds— 
water fowl—in abundance at times, and could kill them. 
There are State laws which would interfere with hunting 
on shore to some extent, but inquiry along the way and 
Game Laws in Brief would cover this question. 

But a river trip would be dangerous to some kinds of 
ambition. In its way, the river has an unequaled charm. 
It carries one with it, and there is no incentive to pro- 
tracted labor. A very little chopping warms a cabin boat 
stove for a long while. The river and its. banks are ob- 
jects of ceaseless interest. It requires only a few weeks’ 
manual labcr to furnish a year’s supply of food. If the 
women folks liked it, there would be ten times the num- 
ber of river people living there now. 

Mrs. Haney would not leave her cabin boats for any- 
thing. She has a daughter in South Memphis who does 
not approve of her mother being a shanty boat woman, 
and would like to have her come and live in town, and 
perhaps thinks inside “be respectable.” But Mrs. Haney 
says she wouldn’t give up her independence for anything. 
“l’ve owned seventy-five cabin boats, I expect,” Mrs. 
Haney said one day, “and the boys is always laughing 
about me. They say maw never does get beat selling a 
boat.” 

The boats she lives in are always for sale—at her price. 
One could buy the little blue boat for sixty dollars or 
seventy-five, with all the fixings and trimmings, and “it 
ain’t often you find as big a bed as that one, or as good 
a stove as this on the river; no, indeed.” True for it, 
“the bottom doesn’t leak a drop—look in there; why, you 
could blow the dust off the streamers;” but it’s cotton- 
wood, a fact not dilated on to would-be purchasers. 
Cottonwood makes a fine boat, but when it begins to rot 
it goes fast. “If this boat was good, pitchy yellow pine, 
I don’t believe I could bring myself to sell it,” Mrs. 
Haney said. 

The ambition of most of the river people, especially of 
the confirmed ones, is to have a gasolene. They have in 
their minds just what they want, and in many instances 
get it; for the river people are not poverty-stricken. [I 
have the bills of fish sent by a little red-and-white cabin 
boatman to Memphis, which day after day ran from $3 
to $7 per shipment. A man living on the river must have 
a boat, and a boat is property. Jesse Haney paid $20 and 
a $5 skiff for a big new skiff that two men traveled down 
the river in. Haney wanted it for fishing in next spring. 
Frank Sparks, at Tiptonville, a market-hunter, retired, 
but now a hotel keeper, is putting up a gasolene boat to 
hunt from for fun, and use for profit, too, for he proposes 
to get out and buy supplies among the farmers and others 
in high water days. 

I had been in Ash Slough only a day when I went 
to the Cossitt Library with a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Johnson, the librarian. I looked over the papers 
there for a time, and then Mr. Johnson introduced me to 
Robert H. Mitchell, who sees to it that the members of 
the Hatchie ’Loon Club, on the St. Francis, get their 
good times. While I was looking over the papers, a 
small, unshaven man addressed me, and made motions of 
inquiry in regard to my connection with Forest ANp 
StrREAM, which he saw me examining with considerable 
attention. I forgot him in the interesting things that 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Mitchell had to tell. Especially 
was I struck with the suggestion that I make a trip down 
the St. Francis River, and arranged my plans accord- 
ingly. I would put bag and baggage and boat on the cars 
for Pickett, and there start down the St. Francis on a 
250-mile journey. 

All the way down the river I had been warned to keep 
my eyes open. Repeatedly I was told that I would find 
men of the most desperate character along the way, and 
that they would not hesitate to do murder if a little 
money was the incentive. As my expenses were not large, 
I carried only enough to take me from town to town, so 
to speak, but nevertheless I took as much precaution as 
possible to prevent being knocked on the head. 

I did not once think of crime in other than violent 
forms, and when the inquisitive man of the library 
joined me late in the afternoon on the main street of 
town, I accepted his company and proceeded to get 
as much information from him concerning the river as 
possible. He was an undersized, chinless individual, who 
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had begun to raise a beard in order to cover his deformity. 
His forehead was fairly well shaped, but his eyes danced 
about in a fashion that indicated the criminal character ; 
but he was a glib talker, and knew the river so well that 
there were a hundred hints in what he had to say by the 
time we reached Bill Scarlet’s ferry across the -Wolf. 
He said he knew the river, and was used to cabin boating, 
but the way he got into the ferry skiff should have been 
a caution to me. He came down off the sawdust-pile 
on board with an awkwardness that liked to have upset 
the craft, passing me with a rough, gliding motion. My 
suspicions were well aroused, of course, and I watched 
out for the move of a highwayman. Doubtless had he 
been a highwayman I would have been an easy victim, 
for the man had a score of chances to draw down on me. 

We went on board Mrs. Haney’s boat, and Mrs. Haney 
got supper for us; a good, hearty meal it was, too. We 
ate, and afterward my visitor had numerous propositions 
to make. I told him frankly enough that I came down 
the river, and he wanted to go on down with me; upon 
which I told him I couldn’t, for I was going over to the 
St. Francis; whereupon, in a burst of enthusiasm, he said 
that that was just the kind of a trip he’d been wanting to 





make for a long while. I shut that off by saying I was 
going alone, but if he wanted to, he could meet me at 
the mouth of the St. Francis in three or four, perhaps 
five, weeks. He said he’d probably do it. 


“You see,” he said, “it’s just like this. My pardner is 
in New York, mixed up in a lawsuit. He told me he’d 
come to Memphis a month ago, and then we'd get a cabin 
boat and go down the river and have a time. We're both 
of us sports, and have been going together five or six 
years on the old river having a good time hunting. Too 
good a time, I might say, for we liked hunting too well, 


and that broke up our business, and we failed, resulting 
in this law business he’s now at. You see, we had a 
bicycle business” (1 was in bicycle knickerbockers) “up 
to St. Louis, and didn’t attend to it, and had to go into 
bankruptcy proceedings, and things got into a bad mess, 
and we decided we'd just get out and take one of our 
little mind-resters on the river and forget dull care and 
have a good time like we’ve done before. 

“Now, if my pardner don’t come I want to go down the 
river anyhow, and | can’t wait here forever, for it takes 
money to live,” my visitor went on, “and if he does come 


he wants me to get somebody to go in with us on a cabin 
boat. We can get one down the river. Here’s what he 


says:” 


Then he took three or four letters from his pocket. He 


had given me a name, but the envelopes were addressed 
to someone else, and instead of being postmarked New 
York, had a South Orange, N. J., stamp. I thought to 


myself that it takes only a good listener to make one of 
these fellows give himself away. According to him, the 


letter said: “Now you find a man, if you can, and if he’s 
game, all right, let him come in, but make him cough up 
his share of the price of the boat, and then we'll know 


he means business. 


XT } 1 


Now, we'd like to have you,” the man said, flapping 
his head till the hair that covered his bald top was disar- 
ranged, and glancing into my face forty times a minute. 


( 
{ 
{ 


Meantime, Mrs. Haney went over to Lottie’s and left 
us alone in her boat. She had over a hundred dollars of 
her son’s savings on board, and had known me only four 
days, but in spite of her advice, trusted me so much as 
to tell about the money and where it was. It came nine 


o'clock, and the man started for home. I recalled a 
bunch of the busted-in-the-head yarns of the river, and 
kept my eye on the fellow. He kept ahead of me to the 
ferry, and as Scarlet was not there, I put him across. 
He went up the dark brown sawdust-pile, silhouetted 
against the broad, yellowish reflection which a lighted 
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city casts against its own bank of smoke. He had his 
shoulders humped up a little, and his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets; a moment later, when I turned from 
sending the skiff out into the current, he was nowhere in 
sight, the blank, dark face of the sweet-smelling damp 
sawed wood having swallowed him up. 

I went back to the landing on the island, tied the boat, 
and found another one loose; how it came so I don’t 
know, and watched it settled against the side of the 
wagon ferry safely, and then went up to the boat, with 
the mean feeling that I hadn’t treated the man right, for 
I would have liked traveling in a cabin boat. 

I talked to Sam Cole when I got back about the fellow, 
and asked what he thought of a man who said thus and 
so, and looked so and so. “No good!” Sam said. 

In the morning when I got up—I was on Carlos’ cata- 
maran—I happened to put my hand in my knickerbockers 
pocket, looking for my knife. I thought it was in my 
hip pocket, where I frequently carried it, the knife being 
a heavy hunting sort. I felt in the left front pocket, 
where I had several silver dollars. They were there. 1] 
ran my hand into my left front pocket, and found my 
knife there, but my pocketbook, containing fourteen dol- 
lars, wasn’t. It wasn’t in my bedding, either; nor was it 
anywhere around. 

It dawned on me after a while that I had run into an- 
other good story, which was just my luck exactly. I 
laughed, felt silly, wondered, and went to thinking. At 
first it seemed that 1 had lost my St. Francis trip, and 
that hurt, and then I found I was in the way of some 
things to hear as regards some aggravating types of bad 
men, though not necessarily dangerous ones. But I had 
learned to “look a little out,” and when I got some more 
money I shed the knickerbockers for corduroy trousers 
such as the rivermen wear. They are less comfortable, 
but a great deal less conspicuous when one must go up 
and down two-thirds the length of the street of a place 
like Memphis, which is such a promising city. I had an 
idea that came during the bit of a panic into which I had 
fallen on discovering my loss, and I took to thinking 
about statistics. I went to the library again, and took a 
look at the file of a local paper. I told Mr. Johnson what 
had happened, and he was sympathetic. He said one of 
the slickest men in Memphis had been taken in by a green 
farmer for quite a lot of money a couple of years ago. 
It was soothing to hear about the slick Memphis man 
being done by a game. I found the statistics interesting 
if not consoling. I hadn’t been taken in by a new game— 
not by a long shot. If there is any one thing more 
familiar to readers of Memphis newspapers than the 
story of a stranger taken in by local confidence experts, 
the three months’ file didn’t show it. From two to five 
victims were recorded each week. RAyMonp S. SPEARS. 


How Did She Know It? 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 4.—The other morning I stood 
on my lawn when a neighbor’s cat walked by within ten 
feet of me, apparently without any fear. She changed 
her course slightly and was walking from me, when I 
discovered a half-eaten pear that some boy had thrown 
there, and stooped down to pick it up, with the idea of 
throwing it at the cat, which I did, with my eye all the 
time on the cat. She did not turn her head in the least, 
but the moment I commenced to stoop she commenced to 
increase her pace, and by the time the pear was half-way 
to her, she was going with all the speed a cat possesses. 

A. B. F. Kinney. 





« * « The current number of Game Laws in Brief gives 
laws of all States and Provinces. Price 25 cents. 
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The Happy Hunting Ground. 


In the Happy Hunting Ground, 

Just beyond the setting sun, 
Pleasures rarely to be found 

Fancy points out one by one; 
Charmed with magic view and sound 
Is the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Winds in silent zephyrs move; 
Mild the twilight’s golden gleam, 
Silence solemnly reproves 
With touches gently all unseen; 
Holds her sway in peace profound, 
In the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Skies peep through the smoky hues; 
Sun with slanting, mellow rays 
Glisten in the frost and dews 
On leaf and blade, while each decays; 
Shedding beauty all around 
In the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Towering peaks with hazy view, 

Stalk out o’er the mountain waste, 
Lifting still beyond the blue, 

Where distances seem all effaced; 
And dreamy ways and paths are wound 
Through the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Nooks and vales and deep ravines, 
Rocks and hills and wooded trails, 

Trackless wilds, slow mossy streams, 
Each a welcome never fails, 

For the eager traveler bound 

For the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Boundless wilderness to rove 
Not disturbed by stinted art, 

Gems and rarest gifts to prove 
Lying close to nature’s heart; 

All is mystery profound 

In the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Soft the timid game shall tread, 
Through the marsh and barrens wide; 

Swift the whirr of wings shall spread 
And toward the thickets glide, 

Where the ferns and lichens brown 

Hide them. Happy Hunting Ground! 


There the feet, though numbed with toil, 
Yet shall haste with speed away; 

There the heart, though choked with moil, 
Shall rejoice from day to day; 

Join the chase with gun and hound 

In the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Thorn and brier shall not trip, 
Hills be not too steep to climb, 
Feet though weary shall not slip, 
Darkness shall not stop the find; 
Joys be not by sorrows drowned 
In the Happy Hunting Ground. 


Age shall lift his heavy hand, 
Loose the limbs and clear the eye; 
Time no more shall count his sands 
’Gainst the daily passerby; 
Jollity with joy is crowned 
In the Happy Hunting Ground. 
D. L. CRevELING. 











A Pair of Pet Cheetahs. 


A suHort time after my first arrival in Durban, Natal, 
South Africa, I made the acquaintance of a young 
colonist, who was clerking in an up-country store. He 
informed me that within comparatively a short distance 
of his place of business there was an old Boer woman 
who had in her possession a pair of young cheetahs which 
her sons had captured after shooting the mother and 
finding that she was giving milk. Whenever a Boer kills 
a female of the larger cat animals, he immediately tests 
her teats, in order to ascertain if she is giving milk. If 
such is the case, the vicinity is promptly searched, in 
order to capture the nurselings. Giving my newly-made 
acquaintance carte blanche to purchase the animals, he 
left with the promise, if possible, to fulfill my wishes. 
Some time elapsed before 1 received any communication 
from him, when my anxiety was relieved by the arrival of 
a letter, announcing the purchase of the animals, which 
would be forwarded by the first wagon leaving his neigh- 
borhood for Durban. A few weeks subsequent my solici- 
tude was relieved by the arrival of an ox team from the 
Orange Free State bearing a rough wooden box con- 
taining the animals. They were immediately shifted into 
a cage which had been specially prepared for them. 

Some little time elapsed before I succeeded in making 
friends with them, which delay I attributed to their hav- 
ing been accustomed to a female instead of a male at- 
tendant. Owing to their blunt, non-retractile claws, I did 
not fear being scratched, consequently had only to guard 
being bitten. By dint of a series of quiet, peaceful moves, 
I finally managed to pass my hands between the bars of 
the cage and fondle them without any indications of dis- 
pleasure. My next maneuver was to place collars on their 
necks, preparatory to taking them out of the cage, which 
was a wearisome job, and required my entire stock of 
patience to make it a success. Attaching a small, stout 
cord to their collars by means of a snap-hook, and then 


passing it through a ring secured to the end of a stout 
wooden rod, completed my preparations for their exit 
from confinement. I made my first essay with the male, 
as he seemed to be of a quieter disposition than the 
female, which was disposed to be nervous and flighty. 
Gently raising one of the bars of the cage, I quietly 
passed the cord, which had been previously attached to 
the collar, through the ring at the end of the rod and 
made it fast with two half-hitches, then gently coaxed the 
animal to step outside, when the bar was quickly dropped 
into its socket to prevent the female in her attempt to 
follow her fellow prisoner. Holding the rod firmly 
with both hands so as to keep the animal at 
bay, if he should attempt to leap on me, I anxiously 
watched his movements for a few moments after his exit. 
He crouched, whisked his tail, and seemed as if he was 
preparing to jump on to me. Grasping the rod with a 
firm hold, so as to keep him at a distance, I passed some 
apprehensive moments awaiting developments. Finally he 
purred and lay over on his side, as if he wished to be 
petted. Acting upon the manifestation, I grasped the rod 
firmly with my left hand and extended the other, as if I 
wished to caress him; whereupon he stretched himself 
out at full length and seemed to be anxiously awaiting 
fondling. His wishes were immediately granted, and in a 
short time I was kneeling alongside of him, and slipping 
the cord through the ring, the rod was dispensed with, 
and I never had occasion to make use of it afterward. 
He soon learned to trot by my side, and the slightest 
tension of the cord served to check any rapid movement. 

My experience with the female was somewhat more 
tedious, as she was exceedingly nervous and timid; but 
by exercising great patience and vigilance, I managed 
to secure her confidence and good will. My next move 
was to, take both of them from the cage at the same time, 
and train them to walk alongside of me, one on each side. 
They were disposed to frisk a little at first, but continual 
twitches with the neck cord gradually cured them, and 


eventually they trotted along without the slightest at- 
tempt at romping. My next move was to introduce them 
into my house, so that they could prowl about the two 
rooms without being worried by the neck cords. They 
acted so quietly in their new surroundings that I con- 
cluded that it was not a new experience to them, but had 
been accustomed to the same privileges in the domicile of 
their former owner. 

Of course such an unusual addition to my family was 
soon noised about the neighborhood, and there was a 
large increase of my usual number of visitors. Among 
them was a little girl, brought by her father, who lived 
close at hand, with the excuse that the child had nearly 
worried the life out of him by constantly expressing a 
desire to see my two big cats. I acknowledge that it 
was with some misgivings that my consent was given for 
the introduction, and, to guard against any mishap, I put 
the neck cords and rods into use. To my great surprise 
and gratification I found that there was no occasion for 
their employment. The animals seemed to look on the 
child as an old acquaintance, and but a short time passed 
before she was seated on the floor between them, and 
fondling them to her heart’s content. In a twinkling it 
struck me that the animals had been accustomed to a 
similar companion before they passed into my possession. 
Holding my tongue as to my conclusion, I exacted a 
promise from both father and child that no mention 
should be made of the incident; in return for which she 
should have the privilege of constantly coming and pet- 
ting the animals in my presence, and I can say that she 
constantly availed herself of the permission without ever 
receiving the slightest injury from the animals. 

A short time subsequent the whole town was set agog 
by a story, told by a small boy, who lived a full half a 
mile from my domicile. He said that-he was out in the 
bushes near his house when he suddenly came face to 
face with a spotted animal which was lying down under a 
vagrant banana tree. Opening his lips, in order to give 
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a yell of horror, he suddenly remembered the advice 
given him by his grandfather, which was to look firmly in 
the eyes of any wild beast that he should meet unex- 
pectedly, and quietly back out of sight and danger. Sup- 
pressing his desire to yell, he acted as had been enjoined 
by his ancestor, and managed to reach home without any 
mishap, where he fell into the lap of his mother, to whom 
he blubbered out his wonderful escape. Of course the 
occurrence immediately became the gossip of the town, 
and the local paper, issued on the following morning, had 
a leading article by a freshly arrived reporter, picturing 
in bitter terms the recklessness of allowing a crazy 
Yankee to keep dangerous wild animals in the vicinity, 
and naming one of my pet cheetahs as the cause of the 
boy’s terrible experience. Of course I felt nettled at being 
the subject of such a scurrilous assertion, and ached for 
an opportunity to prove its falsity. As luck would have 
it, within a couple of days I was in a position to get at a 
true version of the whole affair. The father of the little 
girl who had made friends with my cheetahs was 
awakened early one morning by the youngster, who in- 
formed him that one of the animals was lying just inside 
of the yard gate. Hastily donning his clothing, he 
hurried out, and was surprised to find a large coach dog, 
whose chain had become entangled in the yard fence 
while evidently leaping over it, and therefore was kept 
as a prisoner. After breakfast he took the dog into town 
and hunted up its owner, who acknowledged that it had 
been missing for several days, and he had given up all 
hopes of regaining it, as it was a fresh arrival and not 
yet accustomed to its surroundings. The boy who had 
helped to start the false report was brought face to face 
with the dog and instantly recognized and acknowledged 
it as the cause of his wonderful story; but the truthful 
reporter failed, in the next issue of his paper, to give a 
correct version of the affair. 

Some days subsequent the father of my little friend 
suggested a scheme which he thought would force both the 
public and the scribe to acknowledge their false positions. 
He proposed that on the ensuing Saturday the youngster 
and myself should each lead one of the animals down the 
main street of the town. I instantly agreed to the pro- 
ject, and forthwith began to rehearse for it with the 
companionship of the damsel. I gave her the male to 
handle, as I thought him more trustworthy and less liable 
to create a scene than the female, and in a couple of days 
felt every confidence in being able to make a success of 
the project. Both of the parents were present at each 
rehearsal, every morning and afternoon, and declared 
their intention to accompany us on our trip, one on each 
side, in order to prevent the interference of any meddler 
who might wish to create a scene. About 10 A. M. on 
the proposed Saturday my little cSmpanion and myself 
suddenly appeared on the road leading into town, and 
by the time that we reached the head of Main street quite 
a large crowd had assembled to greet us and satisfy their 
curiosity. I purposely put the little girl in the lead, and 
the hearty plaudits and complimentary remarks which 
she received fairly stunned her blissful parents, who 
marched closely alongside of us. Just before reaching the 
butcher shop from which the meat was obtained for my 
pets, the idea struck me to go in, take possession, and 
hold a levee for the benefit of the town generally. Acting 
upon the notion, the animals were placed upon the coun- 
ter of the shop with the lassie seated between them, before 
the proprietor of the establishment could recover his con- 
sciousness. It required the services of two policemen to 
keep the crowd in motion, among whom I caught a 
glimpse of the reporter busily making notes of the occur- 
rence. Finally observing indications of unrest with the 
animals, I feared that a sudden move by them would 
cause a panic among the throng. Beckoning the father of 
the child to my side, I requested him to see if he could 
engage one of the ox teams which had stopped in front to 
carry us out of town. He stepped outside and soon re- 
turned, saying that he had been successful. Whereupon I 
caught hold of the neck cords of both animals at a short 
grip, while the father helped the youngster down, and 
we passed out through the bewildered visitors and were 
seated in the wagon before they could recover from their 
fright. The span (colonial term for fourteen oxen) were 
put in motion, and we wended our way out of town, amid 
the applause of its pleased citizens. 

In the next issue of the paper there was a florid 
description of the entire affair, ending with a retraction 
of the statements in the former issue. Henceforth the 
cheetahs held a reception nearly every afternoon, as many 
of the townsfolk drove out in order to satisfy the 
curiosity of themselves and friends whom they brought 
out with them. It did not take long for the matter to 
become a nuisance, for I had to be present constantly, 
as some of the visitors were inclined to annoy the ani- 
mals, which nettled me; besides I feared that some of 
them would be hurt as a result of their bad behavior. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, although there were several 
narrow escapes. At odd moments, when I did not fear in- 
terruption, my time was taken up in using every device 
that I could conceive in trying to tame and domesticate 
my pets. I found that they paid no attention to dogs and 
fowls, but the appearance of a cat would cause a series 
of snarls and growls of so vicious a nature that in com- 
paratively a short time I was no longer bothered by visits 
from the feline pets of the neighborhood. One morning, 
as I was leading them from their cage to the house, the 
male happened to spy the vibrating ears of a reclining 
calf which had been tied to a fence in a neighboring lane, 
and it required a stiff lug on my part to prevent him from 
making his way to his intended prey. This incident made 
me anxious for opportunity to try him with an antelope; 
but as the coast of Natal is heavily clothed with timber, 
I was unable to make the attempt, as it would have 
caused an absence of a day or two. | : 

To my great sorrow, the day appointed for the ship- 
ment of my pets arrived, and it was with a heavy heart 
that I took them, with sundry other living natural history 
specimens, on board of the steamer bound for Europe. 

e little girl and parents accompanied us, and they had 
to use force in order to take her away from her favorites, 
who seemed to be aware of the situation, and when her 
father lifted her in his arms in order to take her away 
from the cage, gave vent to a series of growls and howls 
whi¢gh were distinctly audible after our boat had been 
pulled some distance away from the steamer. 

Frank J. THOMPSON. 


Some Animals I Have Studied. 


XIV.—Two Dogs in Perfect Harmony. 


AFTER all I doubt if any dog has ever revealed any 
quality more admirable than the ability and will to agree 
entirely with some other dog, causing him to appear gen- 
tle, merciful and just toward his comrade. In the case of 
Coallie and Gipsy, there exists a mutual admiration and 
respect that are sometimes pathetic, and always com- 
mendable. Coallie is the stronger, steadier, the more in- 
sensible to pain, and Gipsy knows it; but Gipsy is the 
swifter, has usually the better scent, posesses the better 
judgment, and Coallie is well aware of this, and their 
reliance upon, and confidence in, each other is the result. 
In addition, each is sure she can depend on the other to 
“stand by to the bitter end” in any struggle with a wild 
beast, and innumerable are the times that they have al- 
ready tested each other’s courage and loyalty. Indeed, 
there is a fond rivalry between them to find which may 
seize the most perilous position in any battle. 

Though Coallie is not slow, Gipsy is so much fleeter 
that she can carry a small rabbit and “run right away 
from” Coallie easily, and she used often to do so; but 
finding, about two years ago, that Coallie could not 
always catch a rabbit unaided, she began to “divide” with 
her. Often I have seen her catch a rabbit, and after teas- 
ing Coallie a while with it, perhaps eating a portion of it 
almost under her nose, suddenly drop it at my feet, seem- 
ing to say, “Now, Coallie, you just come here and watch 
on this side of the fence, and I'll run a rabbit right to 
you, so close you can catch it yourself,” and Coallie 
would follow her to the spot indicated, and Gipsy would 
go outside, and in two minutes the rabbit would be in 
the bigger dog’s grip. Too often has it occurred just as 
described for me to believe it accidental. There is every 
evidence, excepting spoken words comprehensible to man, 
that the whole affair has been thought out and pre- 
arranged. Signs sometimes speak more plainly than 


words. The smaller dog plainly appears to offer the 
proposition. The larger dog as plainly appears. to receive 


it with favor, to comprehend it, to have faith in the 
former’s knowledge and ability—in short, to trust her. 
And the quick-following consequences justify my opinion 
of the scheme. 

If they are widely separated when hunting for rabbits, 
and Gipsy starts one, she generally soon picks it up. If 
I am near and gently ask for it, she will surrender it, 
though sometimes very reluctantly. If Coallie stirs up a 
rabbit she either soon trees it or loses it, generally; sel- 
dom does she catch one unaided; that is, compared to the 
number she doesn’t catch; yet she catches more than or- 
dinary hounds and curs. If she loses the rabbit, she calls 
Gipsy to help find it. If she trees it, she barks for me to 
come and get it out. If Gipsy is with her, Coallie 
watches the tree while Gipsy comes after me and guides 
me to the tree. Gipsy has come after me hundreds of 
times, I truly believe, whether I happened to be at the 
house or in the fields, or in some distant part of the 
forest, or at a neighbor’s house. It matters not how far 
away (unless I’m entirely out of the neighborhood), she 
seems to know where to find me. Sometimes, when “in 
deadly earnest,” they do not bark on the chase, and but 
for the little dog’s habit of coming after me, the rabbit, 
when treed, would have to remain unclaimed. I have 
almost come to the conclusion that a dog enjoys chasing 
a rabbit more than catching him, and that whenever he 
barks sharply on the run he is in no hurry to capture the 
fugitive, if, indeed, he cares to at all. I would like to 
hear the opinions of sportsmen and naturalists on this 
subject. Many superficial observers declare that rabbits 
naturally out-run nearly all dogs, and seem to think that 
a rabbit is caught only under exceptional circumstances, 
as when worn out, sick, too playful, or intending to com- 
mit suicide. They cannot understand that the dog may 
be over-confident, and allow opportunities to slip by, 
thinking he can at any time easily overhaul the game 
after he has had all the sport desirable, or that he may not 
intend to really try to catch the rabbit, or that he may pre- 
fer to leave the rabbit for another day. I have often seen 
Gipsy play with uninjured rabbits just as a cat plays with 
a mouse, sitting and pretending to look another way until 
the rabbit would jump up and sneak off a distance of 
fifteen to sixty feet, then, when it “lit out” in earnest, she 
would fly at it and snatch it again. And after continuing 
this seemingly cruel sport for many minutes, she would 
finally kill the rabbit or just deliberately walk off and 
leave it free. Stranger still, I have known rabbits—not 
necessarily pets nor domesticated, either—which seemed 
to have formed a “treaty of peace” with certain dogs or 
with ali dogs, and would come and play with them, or 
some one of them, every moonlight night for a week or 
more, or at some hour of the day, and perhaps every day; 
and, so far as I could distinguish, no such rabbit was 
ever caught by any dog, although the dog thus visited 
might pretend to be eager to take the bold, defiant, mock- 
ing old fellow. 

There is a ravine sloping rapidly eastward on the 
southern half of my land that contains a number of 
never-failing springs and small pools, and which is called 
Turkey Hollow, as it is a favorite resort of these magnifi- 
cent wild birds. They not only find rich picking there 
at all times of the year, for there are so many varieties of 
berries that there’s never a day in the year, winter or 
summer, but ripe ones of some sort are to be found; and, 
in their seasons, there is also an abundance of nuts, 
acorns, and other seeds, besides grasses, but like often to 
roost there. Here happened an adventure which will 
serve to indicate the friendly rivalry between Gipsy and 
Coallie. We were hauling wood from a hillside between 
the house and Turkey Hollow. The dogs always go 
along, if allowed to, and while we are at work they hunt. 
Suddenly they began barking most excitedly, and after 
waiting to see whether they really meant it, we went to 
them, the distance being an eighth of a mile. We saw 
at once what was the trouble—flying squirrels. I’ve had 
one experience with flying squirrels so very extraordinary 
that I’m tempted to digress here, but it must wait. A 
white oak, evidently hollow, rose straight up from a flat 
spot in the depth of the ravine, and was unusually scarce 
of branches, being more like a round chimney than a 
tree in shape, although yet green. At a height of about 
16 feet it was clothed with a circle of small, short sprouts, 


which extended almost evenly from all sides like the 
spokes of a wheel, though some of them were crooked. 
Opposite this, eight or ten feet westward, was the gently- 
sloping top of a very tall pine sapling whose roots clung 
to the ground a great distance north, where the body was 
little more than six inches in diameter. It was very 
smooth. But after numerous frantic efforts to climb the 
perpendicular oak as far as the bunch of sprouts, where 
probably they had last seen one or more of the flying 
squirrels, the dogs ran to the butt of the pine, leaped on 
it, ran upward a few bounds, and fell off, or became dis- 
couraged and jumped off. In a minute they desisted and 
returned to the oak. We laughed at them, and then I 
said encouragingly: “Gipsy, you can climb it if you're 
careful. You're my climber. Come on, that’s a good 
dog.” And carrying her toward the butt of the pine till 
I came to a part of it I could easily reach, I placed her 
carefully on the trunk, steadied her a moment to give her 
confidence, and exclaimed: “Now go! Maybe the squir- 
rel is up in the top of this.” This time she ascended to a 
point almost oppoiste the oak’s sprouts. Here, wavering, 
she turned, and came down at a run, leaping off in my 
arms. 


Coallie had looked on intently, trembling with anxiety. 
Now she gave a joyful bark that seemed to say, “I’ll do 
that, too, if I die for it!” and running eagerly to the butt 
she jumped upon it and bounded upward in a most dare- 
devil style. Several times she slipped, but kept on un- 
daunted. Further, further; higher, higher, higher, until 
at that part nearest the squirrels’ supposed hiding place 
in the oak, and then she gave a mighty, panther-like leap, 
and hurled herself upon those frail sprouts in the oak. It 
was wholly unexpected, and the most foolhardy trick I 
ever Saw any dog attempt for so unimportant a purpose. 
Of course we cheered her ti!l the forest rang and echoed. 
But not content with her brilliant feat, she reared up— 
tip-toed, so to speak—and leaped up a few inches higher 
against the round, limbless, perpendicular trunk, several 
times missing her footing, when she fell back and pre- 
cariously catching a limb with her forepaws. She seemed 
to say: “My scent tells me that the squirrels went 
higher, and now that I’ve come so far, I’d like to go on.” 
She seemed no more timid than a thing with wings. I 
often think what an almost invincible creature a brave, 
intelligent dog would be if he could fly like a hawk; 
only man could successfully resist him—i. e., supposing 
other mammals remained as now. Finding she could get 
no higher hold, she actually crept clear around the trunk, 
stepping from limb to limb. Gipsy good-naturedly ap- 
plauded her, as generously as we did, though she showed 
some signs of chagrin; for she generally far surpasses 
Coallie in all climbing feats. 

I am sorry to say that Coallie’s fine performance did 
not wind up with a graceful climax. She became so 
confident and vainglorious that she boasted thusly: 
“Huh! This is nothing! I feel as safe as on the ground. 
I could go to sleep up here,” and she did lie down across 
a few of the slender, bending limbs, not by any means 
close enough together to form a safe-looking couch, curl 
up just as when on terra firma, and sleep, or pretend to. 
So far all right. But I now took it in my head that the 
inside of the tree might contain a lot of flying squirrels, 
or afford Gipsy a chance to climb to even a greater height 
than Coallie’s (she has gotten several rabbits by climb- 
ing up inside of trees where the hollow happened to be 
the right size for her), so I chopped a hole in the side, 
near the ground, and told the little dog to enter. Coallie 
jumped up and began to bark at the first shock of the ax. 
In her eagerness she leaned far over and looked down. 
And when Gipsy crawled through the opening, Coallie 
danced about so recklessly that she soon fell through. 
She struck on her back (Gipsy is nearly as certain to 
alight on her feet as a cat), but though it knocked all the 
conceit out of her for three minutes, she was unharmed. 

I wish I had kept account of the dangerous snakes 
killed by her since introducing her to the readers of 
TForEST AND STREAM. A few days ago she came home 
with a swelled head, for she is indifferent to the danger 
of being bitten, and even when a snake fails to bite her, 
she is almost sure to inflict the wound on herself in 
chewing the head, causing the poison tusks to break 
through the serpent’s opposite jaw into her own flesh, 
usually into her lip. To-day, with her last wound barely 
out of sight, she ran to where Gipsy was barking. I was 
hauling rocks to mend a badly worn public road, but left 
the team with Chester, who remarked, “Gipsy says snake,” 
and followed, arriving in time to see Coallie kill two of 
those short, greenish-mud-colored, concave-bellied, flat- 
headed, wide-mouthed, horrible smelling reptiles variously 
styled “spreadin’ adders,” “blowin’ adders,” “vipers,” etc. 
It closely resembled the “hognose” described by Mr. 
Hay; but possesses real poison fangs, and never bluffs, 
but uses them with unvarying evil effect. Its bite never 
fails to produce great swelling, and as suddenly as the 
bite of a rattler—that is, almost immediately. And in- 
stead of trying to escape, after the manner of other ser- 
pents, it appears always eager to fight. It seems to me 
more to be dreaded than any other. There is a water- 
snake outwardly resembling it which has tusks somewhat 
like a boar’s that are proportionately longer than the teeth 
of any other serpent I know of. The snakes despatched 
to-day were respectively about 28 inches and 32 inches in 
length, and very broad. 

About the middle of August Coallie produced a new 
family, and two days later Gipsy brought forth her first. 
Coallie’s pups were two or three times the size of 
Gipsy’s. But after their eyes opened and they began to 
leave their nests and run about, the latter more than made 
up in intelligence what they lacked in bulk, and could 
“get all around” the former in any sort of a game. How- 
ever, when it came to a clinch, those heavy young Coallies 
had a very great advantage, and sometimes the little 
Gipsies would cry, when the play became too rough. 

Now, here we come to unmistakable evidence of 
thought, kindness, justice, on the part of the mothers. It 
was not merely that Gipsy interfered, for that might have 
been expected, but that she gently pushed off the larger 
pup. Stranger still, Coallie did the same whenever she 
happened to be nearer the wrestlers; pushed off her own 
pup, and not so gently, either, as Gipsy did. It seemed 
that she realized that she possessed a mother’s authority. 
Once, after pushing one of her pups away from the little 
fellow he was teasing the second or third time in a few 
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minutes, she exhibited a little anger, and scolded him so 
sternly that he sneaked off in evident chagrin. 

The smaller puppies liked to play with the big ones, 
nevertheless, and soon became so active that they were 
amply able to defend themselves. Several times have I 
observed one of the little ones prone on its back begging 
its huge opponent to be gentler, suddenly hurl “the big 
ruffian” off, throw him backward, and roll him rapidly 
down hill, as a very active man rolls an empty barrel, 
pushing with the forepaws as if they were hands, and 
growling as if in unaffected rage. 

These same little Gipsies can perform one feat I never 
knew any dog to succeed at: they can climb straight up a 
soft-barked tree, cat-like; but of course this power will 
soon cease when they get to digging. 


L.. R. Morpuew. 


Drumming Grouse. 


Jersey City, Nov. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: L. 
F. Brown in this week’s Forest AND STREAM asks 
whether partridges drum in the fall months. I have 
heard them drum at that time of year, and on more than 
one occasion I have watched an old drummer at it on 
an old log near the farmhouse where I was stopping, in 
Sullivan county, New York. 

I could never tell where the drumming sound came 
from, whether from hitting the log or his breast with the 
wings. I have heard it said that it was caused by the 
Wings coming together over the bird’s back. I believe, 
though, it is caused by striking the breast or sides. At 
different times I have heard the drum of a partridge 
while ’coon hunting late at night in the fall. 1 know a 
party in Sullivan county who will drum up a partridge, 
and [ have been with him several times when he has done 
it. He would select for this performance a spot near a 
drumming log; and concealing ourselves as near the log 
as possible, he would imitate the drum of a partridge to 
perfection by striking his breast with his clenched right 
hand. Generally after two or three “drums” we would 
be rewarded by secing the bird coming, almost on a 
run, and always along a log or on the rocks, never on 
the ground if logs or stones were near. I have seen them 
fly from one log to another rather than walk on the 
ground. The reason he gave for partridges answering 
tc his drum, was that an old drummer “keeps” in that 
certain piece of timber, and hearing the drum of another 
bird in his section of country he comes forth to give bat- 
tle and drive the intruder off. 

I have seen one come within fifteen feet of where we 
were hiding, the bird strutting back and forth as if he 
were trying to locate where the sound same from. And 
what a grand picture that noble bird would make, his 
head, neck and shoulder feathers on end, his tail in full 
spread, and with wing-tips touching the ground, he, Sir 
Partridge, ruler of that certain bit of timber, stood ready 
to give battle to any intruder on his sacred domain. ‘To 
kill partridge in that manner would be looked down upon 
by all true sportsmen, and properly labeled pot-hunting, 
and I sincerely hope the day is not far distant when the 
killing of moose in the calling season, using very nearly 
the same methods, shall be looked upon in the same light. 

Otto Ker. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. L. F. Brown’s article anent the fall-drumming 
grouse, shows that he was the butt of his companions, 
and the victim of a practical joke. If he ever really saw 
a grouse drum, he ought to have seen that neither in the 
first four or five slow beats, nor in the subsequent faster 
ones, did his wings strike his breast. 

Tue Otp ANGLER. 


Orance County, N. Y.—Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I had always supposed that all partridge hunters 
and all country boys knew perfectly well that the ruffed 
grouse drums in autumn. Let me depose that this very 
day, on Shinnecock Mountain, five miles back of Storm 
King, I heard partridge drum at four different times dur- 
ing the day. I flushed and saw two partridges, and 
flushed and heard the roar of several others as_ they 
evacuated the premises. I had no gun or I would have 
killed something. I am sure of this, for we never miss 
the bird in these hypothetical stories of what we would 
have done “if.” 

How does the partridge drum? Well, now, why don’t 
your anxious inquirer look it up in the books? Audubon 
would tell him. This is what Audubon says of the drum- 
ming bird: “It beats its sides with its wings in the man- 
ner of the domestic cock, but more loudly, and with such 
rapidity of motion, after a few of the first strokes, as to 
cause a tremor in the air, not unlike the rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder.” 

But probably Mr. Allen Kelly, or some other distin- 
guished “myth buster” will rise uo and in “tongué un- 
known to script” explain to us that Audubon did not 
know a thing when he thought he saw it, and is old- 
fashioned and out of date and superseded as a back num- 
ber anyway. So or not so, we cannot have too many 
records of original observation on such subjects, and I 
hope to see more in your columns. 

By the way, I thoroughly enjoyed, and I suppose all 
your readers did, Mr. Kelly’s letter in your issue of this 
week, which was of the nature of serving a writ of re- 
plevin on Mr. Seton for those “Monarch” bear stories. 
My sympathy is always with the man who has “lost a 
bear,” and it did me good all through to see Mr. Kelly 
round up his stolen grizzly and the rest of his band of 
bears. But we must not be too harsh in our judgment of 
the animal novelists. When a writer makes an honest at- 
tempt, such as, according to Mr. Kelly, Mr, Seton made, 
to see actual wild bears at large in the wilderness, and 
fails to find them, what is he to do except take bears 
from books, Kelly’s or other folks’s, and thus make his 
“intimate studies” in the only way open to him? 


R. D. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 
The following from Nuttall (Montague Chamberlain’s 
edition, Vol. IL, page 32), has a bearing on the grouse 
question as showing that the drumming is done in the 
autumn as well as in the spring, and that when drum- 


ming the bird does strike its body with its wings. Nut- 
tall says: 

“In the month of April the ruffed grouse begins to be 
recognized by. his peculiar drumming, heard soon after 
dawn and toward the close of evening. At length, as 
the season of pairing approaches, it is heard louder and 
more frequent till a later hour of the day, and commences 
again toward the close of the afternoon. This sonorous, 
crepitating sound, strongly resembling a low peal of dis- 
tant thunder, is produced by the male, who, as a prelim- 
inary to the operation, stands upright on a prostrate log, 
parading with erected tail and ruff and with dropping 
wings in the manner of the turkey. After swelling out 
his feathers and strutting forth for a few minutes, at a 
sudden impulse, like the motions of a crowing cock, he 
draws down his elevated plumes, and stretching himself 
forward, loudly beats his sides with his wings with such 
an accelerating motion, after the first few strokes, as to 
cause the tremor described, which may be heard rever- 
berating in a still morning to the distance of from a 
quarter to that of a half mile. This curious signal is 
repeated at intervals of about six or eight minutes. The 
same sound is also heard in autumn as well as spring, 
and given by the caged bird as well as the free, being, at 
times, merely an instinctive expression of hilarity and 
vigor. To this parading ground, regularly resorted to 
by the male for the season, if undisturbed, the female 
flies with alacrity; but, as with other species of the genus, 
no lasting individual attachment is formed, and they live 
in a state of limited concubinage. The drumming parade 
of the male is likewise often the signal for a quarrel; 
and when they happen to meet each other in the vicinity 
of their usual and stated walks, obstinate battles, like 
those of our domestic fowls for the sovereignty of the 
dung-hill, but too commonly succeed. When this sound, 
indeed (acording to Audubon), is imitated by sriking 
carefully upon an inflated bladder with a stick, the 
jealous male, full of anger, rushes forth from his conceal- 
ment and falls an easy prey to the wily sportsman.” 

lf J am not in error in my recollection, other observers 
have reported practically the same thing in your columns 
in former years. Joun BLack, 

BEAUMARIS, OntT.—Editor Forest and Stream: I notice 
in your number for October 29 an inquiry as to whether 
partridges ever drum in the fall months. I felt certain 
that on several occasions I had heard them, but, strange 
to say, while taking a stroll in the brush this afternoon 
I distinctly heard one, but did not see it. Two years ago 
I also recollect not only hearing one, but watching it for 
some time; this was between the 15th and 30th of Sep- 
tember, and was an old bird, and [ have no doubt but 
in all cases it is the old birds which drum in the fall. 


J. H. W. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As Mr. L. F. Brown has asked if grouse drum in the 
fall, I will say that in Maine and New Brunswick they 
drum nearly as much in the fall as in spring. I have 
shot a great many when drumming in the fall. They 
usually drum more in the afternoon in the fall, and I 
have sometimes heard them drum all night. Only a few 
years ago I shot one at about 9 P. M. by moonlight which 
was drumming. I crept close up to his log, but 1t was too 
dark to see him till probably mistaking me for some ani- 
mal, he flew up into a tree which brought him into the 
light so I could see to shoot. I once heard seven drum in 
one afternoon, and several times have shot three in an 
ifternoon in the fall. My son shot two drummers last 
week, MaAnty Harpy. 


The Woodcock in England. 


Here to-day and gone to-morrow is only too often 
the ease with woodcock, but sometimes these birds will 
choose a certain wood and stick to it persistently with- 
out any apparent reason. Year after year they may be 
found in one particular spot, and nowhere else for miles 
around, although other adjacent coverts would appear 
to be equally well suited to their needs. It is when such 
a covert is known to hold ’cock that the sportsman can 
enjoy the shooting at its best. In settled weather the 
birds are likely to stay; but, since our climate is as 
erratic as a woodchuck’s whims, it is best to lose no 
time in looking for them. Open weather and a full 
moon are the conditions most propitious for good sport. 
The birds, being nocturnal feeders, depend upon the 
moon for light, and on mild nights the worms work up 
to the very surface of the meadows and provide abund- 
ance, even for such a voracious appetite as that of a 
famished ’cock. Satisfied and snug in their dry beds, 
the birds will lie well next day, and can be flushed one 
by one at close quarters. After a dark night or in 
frosty weather, when the ground is too hard for pene- 
tration by their sensitive bills, the birds will be hungry, 
restless and wild. On a continuance of frost, they will 
work into the deep, sheltered corners of the covert, and 
diligently turn over the dead leaves or probe the soft 
mould in their search for insect food. Then, perhaps, 
suddenly they will be gone. 

$y using the plural in speaking of their movements 
there is some risk of conveying an impression that 
woodcock are gregarious, or at least moved by some 
feeling of sociability, which induces them to act in con- 
cert. Any such bond of friendship, however, certainly 
does not exist. A dozen ’cocks may haunt the same 
wood, but each is in reality a hermit, living and mov- 
ing in total disregard and independence of his neighbor, 
ignoring even his very presence. But, following the 
dictates of nature, every bird leaves his hiding place for 
his feeding ground at the same time, probably sharing 
the same fat worm pastures, and returns at the same 
time in the small hours of the morning. But there is no 
sign of comradeship in their movements; each bird 
chooses his own course from the solitary resting place 
to the particular corner of the meadow which he con- 
siders yields the richest fare. Spasmodic and versatile 
in all other respects, the woodcock displays system and 
regularity in his flights. So methodical is he that every 
evening he takes the same line and emerges from the 
same opening in the wood, flitting silently out, and 
making straight for his feeding ground. It is by watch- 
ing at. dusk that the sportsman can discover the line 





taken by each bird, and make sure of getting a shot at 
flight time. 

A chance of a woodcock never seems to lose its 
charm—rareness of opportunity may in some degree 


-account for it, for satiety in this bird is a thing un- 


known. If flushed in the daytime, he springs up, a 
startling apparition of rich brown, which slips noise- 
lessly through the first opening in the treetops—beak 
down, shoulders up, and a large liquid eye shining like 
a_ big black bead, set well back in his curious head. 
‘aie is no mistaking a woodcock; he is like nothing 
eise. 

At dusk he is no less startling, even though one be 
standing alert and expectant on the border of the wood. 
{here is a touch of the uncanny about the bat-like bird 
as he silently flits out in the twilight with undulating 
wavy flight. Seen against the darkening sky for a 
moment, he looks twice his actual size. The next 
instant, unless the gun be thrown up smartly and held 
straight, he has vanished in the gloom. 

Every sportsman remembers shooting his first wood- 
cock, and the satisfaction with which he placed the 
coveted pin-feather in his hatband. How easy to recall 
every detail. First, flushing the bird from under a 
holly bush in the little wood; the subsequent discovery 
oi his line of flight; the diplomatic bribery which in- 
duced the gardner to lend his muzzleloading “bird 
scarer’; the moments of anxious suspense and hopeful 
expectation at dusk, rewarded time after time by the 
same result; a deafening report, a bird flying serenely 
on, and a boy taking a sitting posture on the grass, the 
cock being eventually shot, perhaps, by some one else. 
Yet that first woodcock lives in the memory as no 
other bird can ever do. 

_ The alleged decrease of woodcock in England is be- 
lieved, by many to be more imaginary than real—would 
that it were so! That the birds breed with us in greater 
numbers than formerly there can bé no doubt; so any 
decrease must be in the migrants which reach these 
shores in October and November. The comparative 
mildness of recent winters would in some degree ac- 
count tor iewer ’cocks coming south, as the migratory 
instinct does not seem so strong with these birds as 
with many others. It is probably due to the many ex- 
tensive areas of covert under strict preservation that 
woodcock breed more freely in England nowadays. And 
for the same reason—i. e., reluctance to disturb pheas- 
ant coverts—a good many ’cocks are never seen or 
shot where in former days they would have been the 
center of attraction, and would have gone to make up 
those bags we read of in our fathers’ diaries—and which 


to-day, with a sigh, we pronounce to be impossible.— 
London Field. 





As to Sleeping Ducks. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I once saw two black ducks fast asleep. There is no 
mistake about this. I was camped on an island in a 
meadow early in April. ‘The meadow was open, but the 
pond above was still frozen solid. I had been out till late 
the night before shooting muskrats, and there were no 
ducks on the meadow. In the night it froze all over the 
meadow except a small place near my camp. On looking 
out very early in the morning, I saw something in the 
center of the open place which I knew was not there the 
night before. ‘They proved to be two black ducks, which 
had dropped in during the night, and their heads were so 
flat that as one lay partly behind the other they. looked 
like a short piece of a log. After watching them a while, 
I went to camp, got my gun and shot one with my rifle 
barrel. If those ducks were not sound asleep, then I have 
never seen anything asleep in my life. M. Harpy. 





New York, Nov. 2,—Editor Forest and Stream:—I ac- 
cept Mr, Ackert’s offer to show me two or more dusky 
mallards “all asleep together” on floating ice in the Hud- 
son next March. 

There can be but one opinion among sportsmen if he 
shot sleeping ducks without first making them fly. And 
it 1S Interesting to note that with him, “duck-and-man 
telepathy” does not “work.” L. F. Brown 





Birds in the Erie Museum. 


A Lapy here in Erie, Mrs. Brandes, has placed in the 
public museum several cases of the finest mounted speci- 
mens of birds that I have ever seen. There are five 
cases ; but the one that will be the first to attract attention 
portrays a tragedy of the woods. A gray fox, which looks 
as natural as when alive, is in the foreground; he is 
sneaking off carrying a quail in his mouth, while another 
quail, probably this one’s mother, sits fluttering in a 
branch above him. A handsome wood duck stands in 
among the grass in another case; he seems to be on the 
watch here, as if he were in his native woods. Another 
case has a fine English pheasant and his mate, two of the 
handsomest I have ever seen. Then there is a ringed 
gull, and then some English grouse. Next come two 
snowy owls that must be looked at very closely to find 
out that they are not still alive. A bird of paradise occu- 
pies another case, and there are several other specimens 
all of them of the greatest interest. Casta BLANCO. ; 


A Beaver Colony. 


MontTreaL, Oct. 29.—From the Desbarats, Ont., Canada 
news columns of the local paper I have cut out the fol- 
lowing item, showing that in Ontario, at least, the game 
laws are respected: “The township council is up against 
a hard proposition. A colony of beavers have dammed 
a creek in the Center Line road, opposite Mr. Chas. 
Steinburg’s farm, and the road is flooded and is now im- 
passable. Mr. McMaster, of Rock Lake, nearly lost his 
team there last week. The dam has been torn away 
several times, but the beavers immediately repair the 
break. The council will have to close the road until spring 
or else crossway the dangerous part of the road. The 
beavers are protected by the game act, but the council is 
seeking permission from Game Warden Tinsley to destroy 
this particular colony.” 


a + 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


GAME RAG AND GUN 


With Grouse and Pointer. 


On a certain Saturday evening in November of a cer- 
tain year, the New York train stopped at a little station 
in Sullivan county, dropped two passengers and a trunk, 
chortled a bit, pulled out, and the excitement of the day 
was over for the gathered townspeople. Not so for D. 
and myself, who happened to be the two passengers. For 
on this our first trip after grouse, the real excitement 
would commence Monday morning, weather permitting, 
and whether or no on Tuesday. Adjourning to the hotel, 
we engaged rooms, had the trunk salvaged, interviewed 
the guide (whom we had previously engaged) regarding 
details, and turned in. 

Monday morning dawned clear and cold, with a heavy 
frost on the ground, and of course we piled on all the 
heavy clothing available, and naturally regretted it before 
the sun went down. 

Breakfast in our stomachs and a husky bit of lunch in 
our pockets, we started out to meet Eli and Spot, guide 
and dog. After a brisk half-mile walk up the railway 
track, we found them waiting for us, and without more 
ado started in to do business. 

Under the first wire fence went the bunch, and 
straightening up on the other side, spread out, the dog 
nosing back and forth in front. Before many minutes 
passed we jumped a rabbit. I fired and D. fired. I fired 
again and D. fired again. Eli didn’t shoot; I suppose to 
see what we would do. The rabbit? Oh, well, the rabbit 
got away. 

With a “Go on, Spot!” to the dog, who had stopped 
head up at my first shot, Eli remarked: “Ye’ll have t’ 
do better ’n that when we git into the brush.” We but- 
toned up our lips and tagged on. . 

Pretty soon the dog froze up in a hummocky field, and 
Eli said, “Rabbit.” We got placed, in went Spot and 
out bounced Molly. As before—but what’s the use? Eli 
didn’t shoot; he simply said things. However, we were 
destined to square matters with him later. 

On we went again in extended order through brush 
and woods for half the morning with never a point. 
Through swamps and over deadfalls, ender ’emand around 
’em. Eli’s professional pride was touched to think that 
the morning was to be a goose egg, his remarks being 
pertinent and to the point. We were all working hard, 
and the dog was doing his best; but fate or a hoodoo 
was at work, and we began to scan each other for the 
Jonah. Nevertheless, we were soon to be introduced to 
our first grouse. Working along the side of a hardwood 
ridge, with Eli in the middle and D. and I forming the 
wings, we had just gone through, under and over a wire 
fence, according to our respective inclinations, when— 
whr-r-r-r-r! up popped a brown bird, and up jumped 
my gun. But why dwell. The hammers, of course, were 
down, and although Eli intimated that the bird roosted in 
a tree after going fiiteen yards, I was too surprised to do 
anything except look the part. You probably know how 
it was yourself when your first grouse got up. 

We seemed to have struck the place, for a little further 
on Spot came to a point; and it was a case of “gather 
round girls,” with no “after you,-my dear Gaston” busi- 
ness when the bird flushed. 

In went the dog, and the minute the bird left the 
ground down she came with a broken wing. D.’s gun 
muzzle was oozing fumes, and it was score one for the 
tyros. Then we witnessed some intelligent work. The 
bird, able to run but not fly, had started back into the 
swamp laurel as fast as legs would take her, with the 
dog trailing close behind. A half minute went by, and no 
dog; a minute, and still no Spot. Eli called, whistled, 
and came to the conclusion that Spot had found the 
wounded bird and was pointing her. He told us that Spot 
would never break a point as long as the bird stayed, so 
there was nothing left but to go in and find him. We 
plunged into the mass of laurel, deadfalls, mud, and 
water, and after ten minutes’ blind hunt iound our dog. 
And there was a sight worth going a long way to see. 
Spot, flat on his belly, his back touching a moss-covered 
deadfall, ears up and eyes front, watching the bird, who 
had completely hidden herself from our eyes under a 
mass of roots and leaves. ; 

With the first bird of the day resting in the back of 
D.’s shooting coat, we wandered on. Coming across a 
beautiful little stream which purled along with many a 
turn through rows of hickory and white birch trees, we, 
upon Eli’s suggestion, decided to lunch. 

As I sit here in my warm room, with the winter wind 
howling outside and the mercury hovering around the 
lower rungs of the Fahrenheit ladder, I can close my 
eyes and see that scene almost as vividly as when we 
were a part of it. Woods all about, the stream at our 
feet, and the blue sky overhead; Eli reclining against a 
stump, D. sitting on a log, smoking, and the dog snooz- 
ing away as though he had lived there all his life. It is 
such scenes as this which bind one to the woods and 
streams and make one wish to get away from the turmoil 
of town. 

Lunch and a smoke over, we put the dog ahead and 
started on. By three o’clock we had tramped consider- 
ably over five miles, with never a point, and Eli was be- 
ginning to say things again. Coming out of the woods 
into a field in which there were a few apple trees, we 
filled our pockets, descended a hill, crossed the railroad 
and plunged into a swamp. Spot began to act anxious, 
and Eli said, “Look out for woodcock, boys.” No sooner 
were the words out of his mouth than Spot froze up. He 
went in cautiously, but it proved to be only a warm spot. 
We floundered through the slough, seeing woodcock 
chalkings and borings galore. Leaving the swamp, we 
topped a rise swinging in an arc to the right. Mark! 
Away went the woodcock in a straight line from Eli’s 
feet, and his gun barked, and then barked again. At 
the second bark the bird was still going, and the air in 


Eli’s vicinity was blue and sulphurous. D. and I looked 
at one another, and knew we were even for those two 
cotton-tails. Two grouse and a rabbit fell to our guns in 
the next hour, and as it was becoming dark and we were 
near home, concluded to quit for the day. 

As D. and I walked down the railroad track in the 
dusk, each busy with his own thoughts, and tired enough 
to sleep on a picket fence, we brought to a close a day. 
in no way remarkable for the size of its bag or the oddity 
of its incidents, but thoroughly enjoyable withal. 

D.’s version of the second day is as follows: 

Election day dawned clear and cold, and after having 
a hearty breakfast our little party climbed into an old 
buckboard, and tucking Spot under the seat, started on 
our second day’s hunt; just as anxious as we were the 
preceding morning, only not quite as spry. 

We drove about six miles to a little village called 
Weodburne, and going straight to the only hotel in town, 
we unhitched the horse and put him in the barn while 
Eli was casting his vote. 

Stripping ourselves of everything that was not abso- 
lutely necessary, we started to hoof it to the shooting 
grounds, always on the lookout for anything we might 
start along the roadside. After we had gone about half 
a mile, we came across a large patch of woods and de- 
cided that we would start in for blood. Spreading out in 
a line we broke into the woods, and hadn’t gone far be- 
fore we heard a whirr of wings and a quick shot, and 
then the voice of Eli’s boy calling, “I’ve got him, dad!” 
And sure enough, he had first blood of the day. He 
pocketed his bird while N. and I looked on with envious 
eyes. 

After being cautioned by Eli that there wasn’t to be 
any “You first, dear Alphonse,” but to shoot the minute 
we saw anything, we started off again, Eli working the 
dog, and N. and myself starting at every little rustle of 
the leaves. We went on this way half an hour or so 
without starting a single grouse, and Eli was beginning 
to say a few things such as “Well, boys, this is th’ fust 
time I’ve cum through these here woods without scaring 
up at least half a dozen birds, anyway,” and cursing the 
luck in general. N., who had been doing a lot of hunt- 
ing and was not saying much, hollered to us that Spot 
had got a point, and when the rest of us came up, sure 
enough, there was the old dog frozen stiff as a poker 
pointing to a large laurel patch. Eli pricked up his ears, 
and motioned for me to come up slowly, every now and 
then steadying the dog by talking to him. N. was on his 
riglit, eagerly waiting for the bird to flush. As I came 
up I heard a whirr and just caught a glimpse of an old 
grouse sailing off through the trees. I raised the old 
twelve to my shoulder and let fly both barrels;, but 
alas! it was the same old story—nothing doing. In the 
meantime, N. had flushed a bird over to the right and 
had duplicated my performance, although he claims he 
raked the bird, and Eli said he saw some feathers fly, so 
it must be so. 

After holding a short consultation, we came to the 
conclusion that it was about time to eat a little lunch; so 
Fli led the way to a clear little brook that he knew ought 
to be near where we were. Laying our guns to one side, 
we endeavored to do full justice to our sumptuous re- 
past, and I imagine we succeeded very well. The result 
of our morning’s shoot had been one solitary grouse, and 
that was killed by our guide’s boy. 

We rested for an hour and took condolence out of 
severlal pipefuls of tobacco, and feeling much refreshed, 
we started out again in quest of the wily grouse. During 
the course of the afternoon we managed to bring down a 
grouse apiece to our respective guns, and N. shot a couple 
of rabbits. I had to catch an early train to the city, so it 
rather broke up our afternoon and caused us to hunt 
hurriedly over some good woods, where if we had gone 
carefully we might have shot one or two more birds. 

. THE Tyros. 


An Exciting Bear Hunt. 


BY EDWARD A, SAMUELS. 





I HAD often expressed the wish to Steve Norris, my 
old-time guide and boatman, who had served me faith- 
fully on more than one good outing with rod and gun, 
that I might, when opportunity offered, join him on one 
of the fur-trapping expeditions he had been accustomed 
to make every autumn; and it is therefore hardly neces- 
sary to say that when I received a letter from him early 
in November a few years ago, stating that he had put 
up a line of traps, and I could come as soon as I de- 
sired, the invitation was eagerly accepted, and that my 
grip was quickly packed and I was soon speeding on an 
express train to the northern country, in which was the 
home of my guide. 

His traps were located in the wilderness, about twenty 
miles from his house. A dozen miles or so of this dis- 
tance was covered by an old tote road, over which a 
buckboard proved a not uncomfortable vehicle, the 
horse being driven by old Steve’s son, a big, muscu- 
lar fellow, about twenty years of age, who had already 
acquired much of the knowledge of woodcraft, for 
which his father had long been famous. 

At the end of the tote road the horse was unhar- 
nessed, my dunnage and the provender for the animal 
were packed in two large bags, which were strapped on 
his back, and we then took up the route over a path 
which was very rough, its last two miles being merely 
a blazed trail. 

We arrived at the trapper’s camp late in the after- 
noon, and found him busily engaged in stretching some 
skins of minks and musquash which had recently been 
taken from his traps. 

Of course, his greeting was a cordial one, and I was 
soon made to feel myself at home in the shanty or 





camp that he had erected. Although the walls of this 
structure were composed of no heavier material than 
sheets of bark, it was strongly and compactly built, the 
layers of the bark being so deftly withed together that 
the interior was as warm and comfortable as the room 
of a dwelling house. It was about twelve feet square, 
and contained a rough table, two or three benches and 
a couple of bunks, in which were laid soft and fragrant 
beds of hemlock boughs. 

It was a primitive affair, such as one would expect to 
be occupied only by a hunter or trapper or one of his 
Indian cousins. 

After putting away my belongings beneath the bunk 
which had been assigned to me, I joined the others by 
the camp-fire, where they were preparing supper, in the 
cooking of which some choice slices of venison, that 
Steve had procured a day or two before my arrival and 
in anticipation of my coming, played a conspicuous 
part. 

Our meal was eaten with the keen relish that hunters 
and woodsmen always possess, and it was followed by 
the burning of tobacco, which seems inevitable when 
conditions similar to ours prevail. ; 

During our “smoke talk” I learned that the line of 
traps extended about eight miles, following the course 
of the stream which flowed before the camp, and 
circling a small lake a couple of miles away. 

I also learned that mink were rather plentiful; that of 
wildeats, or lynxes he had already captured three; that 
there were otter in the lake I have named, some of 
which he expected to trap; that musquash were abund- 
ant, and “bear signs” were so plentiful that he had four 
traps placed in situations which he felt certain would 
give a good account of themselves. 

While we were engaged in conversation, I was startled 
by a most unearthly yell, which was uttered by some 
animal in the undergrowth near the camp; it was almost 
exactly like the scream of a young girl in great distress 
or terror. Excited as I was by the uncanny sound, I 
made a movement as if to seize my rifle, but Steve 
motioned me back to my seat, saying quietly, “You 
don’t need to worry about that critter, it’s only a por- 
cupine, or quill-pig, as it’s sometimes called; they often 
holler like that at this time of the year. I confess I 
jumped myself the first time I heard one of the brutes.” 

“Porcupine!” I exclaimed. “Is it possible that such a 
scream as that could be uttered by one of those ani- 
mals? I thought it might be a panther, for I once heard 
a cry somewhat like that as I was tenting on the Ma- 
galloway River. I suppose, however, that they are 
about exterminated in these woods.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I’m mighty glad of it, too; 
they’re savage brutes, and unless a man has a gun with 
him he stands no chance with one of ’em. I had an 
adventure once with a painter, or ‘Injun devil,’ as 
people sometimes name ’em, that I shan’t forgit to my 
dyin’ day. 

“T had been out trappin’ near Spencer Lake, away off 
to the east’ard from here, and was going home with a 
putty heavy pack on my back, for I had my camp kit, 
a pair of blankets and forty or fifty pelts. I had almost 
reached the cove where [ had left my boat, when I 
heard sticks crackin’ just behind me, and then some- 
thin’ let out a screech that made me jump, for I knew 
what it was; I had heard it before. 

“Now, I knew that that critter was on my trail, and 
that he was bound to make meat of me if I’d let him. 
I didn’t have a rifle in those days, but I used a single- 
barreled gun which carried an ounce bullet putty well 
and would ginerally knock over most any animal if it 
hit it right. 

“T felt putty consid’able skerry, for I knew that unless 
I hit that brute right I was done for, for running with 
that heavy pack on was out of the question. I turned 
around two or three times and looked back and saw 
that the critter was gitting more and more clost. Gosh 
mighty, but he was a whopper! His body seemed to 
be over six feet long without counting his tail. Every 
now and then he gave a screech that made my heart 
jump. At last, when he got within four or five rods of 
me, I put up my gun, aimed at his head, and pulled 
trigger. The gun had an old-fashioned percussion lock, 
and, though the cap exploded, the gun did not go off, 
there bein’ no primin’ in the tube. 

“IT confess I got rattled then, and began to run, and 
I run good and hard, too, and had almost reached the 
boat when I stumbled over an old root and fell sprawl- 
ing; and there was where I had a lucky escape, for as 
I fell I started out an old bear from the bush nearby, 
and he made off in the direction of the painter. 

Gosh ’mighty! what a screech the varmint let out 
when he saw the bear. He didn’t seem to care for me 
then; bear’s meat seemed to be what he wanted. 

“I scrambled up and made for my boat, which I 
pushed out into the lake in mighty short meter, and 
gg I got at a safe distance I laid by and watched the 

un. 

“The bear turned tail as soon as he found out what 
was after him, and made for the shore of the lake, cal- 
kerlatin’, I reckon, to swim out into the water, know- 
in’ that he would be safe there, for the panther hates 
water like pizen. But he wasn’t quick enough, and he 
had jest time to throw himself on his back on the 
shore when the painter made a jump for him. 

_ “Well, if that bear didn’t make his hindlegs, paws and 
jaws work it’s no matter. I never see sich clapper 
clawing in all my born days. 

“The painter seemed to git all that was coming to 
him, for he pulled back and looked at the bear, as if he 
thought he was a putty good fighter; but the brute 
must have been hungry, for he made another-jump for 
the bear, who was still lying on his back. The second 
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fight wasn’t as long as the first one, for the sharp -_ 

claws of the bear cut into the belly of the painter in —= 

a way that the ag el was glad to crawl away wi 
is innards hanging out. 

“<< the bear, he got up a little the worse for a, 

shook himself to see if he was all there, and — ° 

in a direction different from that the painter — 4 

“Yes,” continued the old trapper, as he re ~ 
lighted his pipe, “a bear is mighty handy — is — 
for he can box with his forepaws so — at a = 
has got to be putty quick to hit him ip an ax - 

her weepon; and as for his hindfeet, the claws on ‘e 
fe ae a knives, and a man or other critter has all 
kinds of —_. comin’ to him if those claws get a 

lash him. 7 7 
“oo in a reminiscent mood that night, his 
stories of the denizens of the forest ns i Sed 
terested until bedtime. He had been a = = she 
and was thoroughly conversant with the c a 
and habits of every wild animal that was pursued e1 

e or for fur. s 
"oe following morning we were astir at dover 
and after eating a hearty breakfast, Steve and I ~ t ~ 
camp for the purpose of visiting the traps, — 
Oscar, his son, to tidy up things, preparatory to a 
ing down the trail with the old horse, on their retur 

trapper’s home. ; ; F 
“ae line of traps eight to ten miles in — 
means to the ordinary walker a good day or an . 
pretty rough tramp at that, for the path, if pat —— 
be called, leads through all sorts of cover, —_ = 
over ledges, windfalls, etc., and before we ha acco . 
plished half the distance, I was glad to have an oppo 

nity to take a short rest. me 

a4 catch thus far was a good one, yey of a 
couple of minks, a red fox and a lynx, the — atter 
having been taken in wire snares, which prove —- 
effectual with these suspicious animals than ordinary 

aps are. ci 
wien a use lugging all this meat around, said the 
guide, as he quickly removed the skins from the = 
mals. “We'll leave these carcasses here to draw t e 
bears, and in a day or two we'll set a trap here for ’em. 
And speaking of bear traps, I’ve got one clost a 
has been set a couple of days, and as there was plenty 
of signs, it ought to have a grip on one of the critters 

» now. We'll soon see, anyway. 

"- + ol words, throwing his pack over his shoulder, 
Steve started off with ax in hand, I, with rifle ready for 
instant service, keeping close behind him. 

The route was through a dense piece of chaparral, 
through which it was impossible to see more than _ 
or three rods in any direction, but the spot at which the 
trap had been set was soon reached, the old trapper 
picking his way without any difficulty. : 7 

“Yes, old Bruin has been here sure enuff, exclaimed 
the guide, “and he a trap off with him. 

next thing is to find the critter. 
= few ane explanation concerning the method of 
setting a bear trap may be necessary here. ; 

The presence of bear in any stretch of forest is de- 
tected by the experienced woodsman by certain unmis- 
takable signs, such as the ripping open of an old log 
or windfall for the grubs it may contain, or the dig- 
ging up of an anthill, or the tearing down of the bark 
from the trunks of trees, beneath which the big white 
borers and beetles, upon which the animal feeds, are 
secreted. ; : 7 

Selecting a suitable location for placing the trap, it 
it baited with the entrails and other offal of animals, 
which are dragged around the spot and finally left at the 
place where the trap is to be set; and sometimes the 
more flamboyant the bait is the more attractive it 
seems to be to the bear. ; 

The trap is set so that the animal cannot reach the 
bait without springing it with his foot, and to the chain 
that is attached to it is fastened a log of wood four or 
five feet in length, called a “hobble.” This is not so 
heavy as to prevent the bear from moving around, and 
when he finds himself caught he starts off, dragging the 
hobble behind him; and sometimes he is able to go a 
mile or more before he gets tired and lies down. Of 
course, there is a chance of the hobble being “hung 
up” between two trees or saplings, but he generally 
picks out an open route. The trap is chained to this 
hobble rather than to a tree, for the reason that if it 
is thus firmly attached the bear gnaws off his foot and 
escapes. 

In dragging the hobble he leaves many signs, which 
are easily followed by one experienced in woodcraft. 

Hanging his pack in the crotch of a tree nearby, the 
trapper, with ax in hand, took up the trail that had been 
left by the bear and hobble, following it as accurately 
as he would have done if the tracks had been made in 
newly fallen snow. aoe: . 

“Gosh ‘mighty!” he exclaimed, pointing to the im- 
print of a huge foot in a soft spot that had been 
crossed, “he’s a buster and no mistake; it’s the biggest 
footprint I’ve ever seen.” 

I lobked at the imprint, and wondered how I should 
act if I were within reach of one of those immense paws. 

For at least half a mile the tracks were followed be- 
fore the cracking of sticks, which indicated that we were 
nearing the animal, was heard. Pushing steadily ahead, 
the guide soon discovered the huge black form of the 
bear as he was crawling beneath a big windfall, or old 
decaying trunk of a dead tree, as if he were endeavoring 
to conceal himself. ; 

“Well,” said the guide, “he’s crawled in under that 
windfall, and the next thing is to git him out. The 
best plan is for me to go ’round on the other side and 
poke him out with a pole, and you stand on this side 
and shoot when he comes out of cover.” 

I assented to this arrangement, and stood with cocked 
rifle near the windfall awaiting the appearance of the 
bear. The trapper, after cutting a stout pole, moved 
around to the further side of the windfall and began 
poking in the spot where he thought the animal was 
secreted, and it was not long before a loud growl an- 
nounced that his probing was effectual. The bear was 
evidently disinclined to come out, for it required con- 
siderable urging on the part of Steve to move him, and 
when he did emerge from his hiding place, instead of 
goming out near where I was stationed, he started out 
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briskly on the further side, evidently with the intention 
of attacking the trapper. 

“Come round here, quick!” shouted Steve, “the bear 
has got rid of his hobble somehow, and if we don’t 
look out we'll lose him.” 

I hurried to the spot as’ quickly as I could, and found 
that the brute, now thoroughly enraged, instead of en- 
deavoring to escape, was attacking the guide with the 
greatest fury. As he was encumbered by nothing but 
the trap, which was attached to one foot, he could move 
almost as if he were unhampered, and easily evaded the 
blows that Steve aimed at him with the ax, and quickly 
sent it spinning into the undergrowth. The trapper, 
now disarmed, had no alternative but to run, for the 
bear was rushing upon him, and about to seize him with 
his huge black paws. Steve was a pretty good runner, 
and he darted about among the bolls of the trees with a 
celerity that was astonishing in a man of his years; 
but the angry bear was also quick in his movements, 
and ever and anon, he almost came within striking dis- 
tance of the guide. 

As I was following them, I did not dare to shoot, 
fearing that the bullet might hit the trapper, who was 
on a line with the bear from me, and it was only after 
Steve reached a pine tree, into which he swung him- 
self by its lower limbs, and which he began climbing, 
the bear following him, evidently determined not to be 
cheated of his prey, that I had an opportunity to use 
the rifle with safety to my friend. Higher and higher 
mounted the guide, the bear following him almost as 
well as if he had no clanking trap fastened to his foot; 
and he had mounted nearly thirty feet before he was 
in a position that would insure a successful shot, when, 
aiming carefully at the point of juncture of the head 
and neck, I fired. But one shot was needed, for the 
work of the bullet was fatal, and almost without another 
struggle the huge brute came crashing down through 
the branches to the ground. 

“That was a mighty close call,” exclaimed Steve, when 
he had descended from his lofty perch and stood beside 
me. “Old Bruin meant mischief, for sartin. I hadn't 
reckoned on his gittin’ rid of that hobble. Well, we'll 
take off the brute’s pelt and git back to camp, for it’s 
growing late.” 

It was an unusually large bear, and its long glossy 
black fur was in the best possible condition. It did 
not take long to remove the skin and hams, which 
Steve made into a pack, and slinging it over his 
shoulder, together with the huge trap, led the way back 
to the windfall, where he recovered his ax, and then, re- 
tracing our path to the spot where he had left his pack, 
a portion of which I insisted upon carrying, we started 
“homeward bound” for the camp, which we reached just 
as the sun was sinking beneath the western horizon. 


“A Deplorable State.” 


La Sautz, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Game laws are made to be broken. At least this seems 
the only use that is made of them through this section 
of the State. I cannot think of one game law that is the 
proverbial exception to prove the rule that is not openly 
violated. The old Niagara, once the home of many game 
fish, flows peacefully on as of yore, but its sturdy in- 
habitants have nearly gone. Its banks and surrounding 
territory once furnished cover and feed for a feathered 
host, but to-day the covers stand deserted. 

The maskinongé, the king of all our game fish, are 
practically extinct. Time was, and that only a few short 
years back, when a boat could bring in two or three 
large, gamy ’longe for a day’s catch. To-day you are 
lucky if you can land one for a season’s catch. It was a 
pleasure in those days to sit in a boat and feel the trem- 
ble of the line caused by the whirr of the spoon. Antici- 
pation was keen, momentarily realization probable. Now, 
alas! anticipation is at lowest ebb and realization rare! 
rare! rare!!! And why? Simply because our game laws 
are not enforced; our game officials are—well, not doing 
their duty. I know personally that our game wardens 
know of daily infractions of the law, and I have yet to 
learn of one single instance where they have even tried 
to detect the infringers. 

Again, Upper Niagara black bass fishing was at one 
time fine. Not later than 1901 catches of from 60 to 70 
bass were made by one boat in one day, and we think we 
hear you murmur “game hog!” To-day the catches are 
very small, and “fisherman’s luck” by no means rare. 
Again you ask me why, and again I answer, non-enforce- 
ment of the game laws. “Game hogs” have played their 
part, but it is a very small part as compared with other 
fish-destroying agencies. The way our fish have gone 
was nicely told one day last spring by a little boy about 
four years old. Our little boy saluted his father upon his 
return from work one evening by telling him what a 
large basket of fish two men had caught that day, and 
ended his story by stating that “they had caught them all 
on one hook that they had in a valise.” That tells the 
whole story. There are too many using the fishing tackle 
that is done un in small packages and must be lighted 
before using. Our bass spawning beds are literally blown 
to pieces. Big fish and little fish, game fish and food 
fish all come to the top after a stick of dynamite has done 
its fiendish work. “Familiarity breeds contempt,” and so 
familiar has this thing become along our shores, that 
no one seeftns to pay any attention to it. No attempt is 
made to keep the dastardly work secret, and I have 
known of blasting to be done within 1oo feet of men 
who were trying to have a little sport fishing in a lawful 
way. Seine fishing is indulged in to a considerable extent, 
and while the damage done to game fish in this way is 
considerable, it does not begin to compare with the dam- 
age done with dynamite, as the principal fish caught in 
the seines are sturgeon. 

For the last two years I have been advocating stocking 
our fields and covers with birds, and the one great ob- 
stacle that I have found was the non-enforcement of the 
game laws. Wherever I have brought the subject before 
sportsmen they have invariably answered that the attempt 
would be useless, for the birds would receive no pro- 
tection and would be killed faster than we could supply 
them. I still clung to my theory and still persevered: in 
my undertaking until a few days ago, when I gave up in 
despair. There was a small covey of quail back about a 
mile, and these I had been watching and fostering as one 
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would a baby. Imagine my indignation and grief when 
the other day a man informed me that one of our hunters 
had gone back there and potted the whole bevy. I 
should as soon. have thought of firing upon a group of 
children as shooting into that tame flock of birds, but 
saortenataly there are others whose scruples are less 
ne. 

Our duck shooting has gone the same road as all the 
rest. Decoy shooting a few years back was very good. 
To-day the feeding grounds along the shores are empty. 
Ihe great number of hunting gasolene launches are to 
blame for this. Every flock of birds that arrives on our 
river are spied out with long-distance field glasses and a 
launch is after them. They are chased morning, noon, 
and night, and the duck that stays longer than one day is 
a fool. They are given no chance to feed, and spend 
what little time they are among us flying up and down 
the center of the river looking for some quiet resting 
place. 

,Have not things sporting reached a deplorable state in 
this section? Is there a remedy? That this article will 


reach the eyes of someone who can suggest a remedy is 
the most heartfelt wish of DER. 


In New England. 


3osTon, Nov. 5.—Mr. Cyrus A. Taft, of Whitinville, 
reports that the hunters in his section are flushing some 
coveys of quail, and he thinks there are one or two that 
will kill all they can, but this is not true of all of them. 
He is anxious to get more birds the coming year for 
stocking, and says he is strongly inclined to put out some 
carly in the winter, as he thinks by his system of troughs 
tor feeding he can carry them through all right. Partridge 
shooting, he says, is fair. 

Mr. Charles Bradbury, of Camden, Me., tells me that 

woodcock and partridge shooting has been exceptionally 
good in his section this fall. 
_ Mr. William Pray, of Boston, says his experience in 
Massachusetts, so far as upland birds are concerned, this 
season has been very discouraging, and his main reliance 
for birds is his place in Maine. 

Our smelt fishermen have had phenomenal success this 
season—so good that some of them who are hunters as 
well as fishermen have deferred their gunning trips up to 
the present time. On the north shore several boatmen 
have seen an anomaly in the shape of a white whale. 

I have reports of several deer being killed in various 
towns in New Hampshire, one of the largest in Berwick 
weighing 250 pounds. Several have been reported from 
Vermont of unusual size, 250, 275, 300, and the largest 
350 pounds; also several bears, the largest weighing 400 
pounds. A bill is before the Legislature at Montpelier to 
abolish’ the open season on deer for a period of three 
years, and I understand it is meeting with some support. 
rhe great slaughter of last year (1,000 deer) has, in the 
opinion of some, reduced the stock almost to an alarming 
extent. Most of the Massachusetts sportsmen who have 
returned from Maine have been able to secure one or two 
deer, and several have got a moose also. One of these is 
Miss Helen Maude Locke, of Arlington, who has just re- 
turned from a hunting trip which she made in company 
with her uncle, Mr. Edwin S, Farmer. They brought out 
other trophies, but of course the moose was most prized. 
The antlers contained 20 points and measured 52 inches 
from tip to tip. Miss Locke’s first shot struck just back 
of the shoulder, the second in the forehead, killing in- 
stantly. 

The shipments from Bangor this year in October were 
1,564 deer, 92 moose; as against 1,675 deer, 78 moose for 
the same period in 1903. Many game birds have been 
secured which, for safe transportation, must be properly 
tagged and accompanied by the owner. By neglecting 
these precautions, some of the hunters have been forced 
to forfeit their birds. CENTRAL. 


Small Shot for Brush Shooting. 


A RUFFED grouse jumped from under a stump close to 
my feet and he suddenly lost one wing, cut off as neatly 
as you please. “That was a bad shot,” said Sam. “Why 
so?” asked I. “Because,” said Sam, “if you had held 
straight and hit him fairly he would have been blown 
into smithereens.” 

_ The point of view is the thing with which to pin de- 
cisions relating to such a shot, and there may be many 
points of view aimed at my ideas concerning the use of 
small shot for brush shooting, but the subject is worth 
some notes anyway. 

Did you ever notice that most of the ruffed grouse that 
are brought to bag at this time of the year have broken 
wings? That seems rather peculiar if one holds up a 
plucked grouse and observes what a comparatively small 
part of the sky-line is occupied by the vulnerable surface 
of a wing. And yet not many grouse are bagged with 
wings whole, although there may not be more than one or 
two shot in all of the rest of the body of a bird. 

One day last week I shot a few partridges and wood- 
cock, but there were several others that flew right along 
while I was playing a Japanese march for them, and if 
they did not stop flying before night, they went a long 
way if the speed rate was maintained. I felt, however, 
that birds which kept on had been in the center of the 
charge at several of the shots. Number 6 shot was used 
that day, and it was the first time that I had used such 
large shot in brush shooting for many years. Next day 
I went out in the afternoon with a supply of No. 74% 
shot, but only got shots at five birds during the after- 
noon. Four of these came down with the first barrel— 
three partridges and one woodcock—and every one of 
the four came down with broken wings, but otherwise in 
what might be called good running order. My argument 
is this: If we use large shot there are fewer shot to the 
charge, and fewer wings are hit, and birds hit fatally in 
the body may fly out of sight before they drop. If we 
use small shot and hit more wings, more birds will drop 
where they can at least be retrieved by greyhounds, and 
the body shots are not nearly so likely to be fatal for 
the birds which escape. By using small shot we are more 
humane toward the birds, and at the same time we can be 
more generous toward our friends who are awaiting our 
return home with game for distribution, 

The reasons for hitting more wings with small shot are 
probably two, One that is commonly recognized is be- 
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cause there are more shot to the charge; the other is an 
idea of my own, and as such may not be acceptable, but 
it 1s presented at face value. 

During the flight of a partridge the wings presumably 
traverse at each stroke a space somewhat larger than the 
diameter of the body of the bird. ; 

The whole charge of shot does not arrive at a given 
spot at the same instant, and there is an appreciable in- 
terval between the arrival of the shot at the head of the 


RELATIVE SPACE BODY AND WINGS, 
A—Body Space. B—Wing Space. 


charge and of the trailers which bring up the rear. Dur- 
ing this interval the wings of a bird may sweep one or 
more times through the area of the arriving shot, and if 
the wings in one stroke sweep a space which is equal in 
diameter to twice the diameter of the body of the bird, 
we have an explanation for the reason why so many 
wings are hit. A single shot in the wing will bring the 
bird down more promptly as a rule than several shot in 
the body. 

_It may not be in the interest of game protection to 
give away this wing tip, but birds in the brush are fairly 
safe against the younger generation of shooters, at least, 
for the latter are apt to practice on artificial flying tar- 
gets, and that introduces a principle of protection. The 
sportsman who learns to hit artificial flying targets is 
shooting at something that is going slower and slower 
all of the time after it leaves the machine, and when he 
goes out into the brush he has to shoot at something 
that is going faster and faster all of the time with its 
own machine, and the shooter splits the difference and 
nothing else with his charge. 

Then again the men who practice on artificial flying 
targets are apt to get into the habit of taking sight along 
the gun barrels, and when they are in the woods a lot of 
limbs get in the way. They do not take sight along the 
bat when striking at a ball, and unless they stop sighting 
and learn to bat the birds with the gun, we shall have 
plenty of game birds left for many years to come. 

Rosert T. Morris. 

New York, Nov. 3. 


Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers are invited to send for publication under this head 
hints and wrinkles drawn from practical experience, and 
pertaining to shooting, fishing, camping and outdoor life. 





A Wallet for Toilet Articles in Camp. 


No MATTER how many bags and boxes the amateur 
camper out takes with him to the woods, he will find that 
some system of keeping everything in its proper place, 
and providing that proper place, is necessary if he ex- 
pects to find a thing when he needs it. And few petty 
annoyances so exasperate one as a long and almost fruit- 
less search for some article that is generally found at 
last in the very bottom of a duffle bag, underneath sundry 
articles of clothing and the like. The toothbrush, the 
hairbrush and comb, and articles that are needed every 
day have a way of getting lost or mixed with other arti- 
cles, and in the end one naturally concludes that it is 
best to separate such things from the rest of the outfit and 
keep them together in some receptacle made for them. 

As canoeists often go from camp to camp, and get into 
the habit of separating each group or articles in their 
outfits, a wrinkle often observed among their effects is 
worthy of mention here. This is a bit of canvas with 
pockets sewed on, which is hung in the tent while in use, 
and rolled up and tied with a string for stowing in some 
duffle-bag when camp is moved. An illustration of a 
simple contrivance of this sort is given here, for the 
reason that any person can make one in a few minutes if 
he is handy at sewing on a machine, or if not, some good- 
natured woman relative will help him out. Some of these 
wallets are made of a single piece of heavy duck, nicely 
bound with braid, and with six or more pockets sewed on 
one side, each pocket being also neatly bound. These 
are not difficult to make, but the simpler one illustrated 
will answer many requirements. It is less fancy, but 
thoroughly serviceable, nevertheless. To make one, then, 
take a piece of canvas or brown duck 18 by 24 inches or 
more in size and fold one end over the piece a little more 
than a third of the entire length. Then turn the edges 
down all round and sew two or three seams up the sides 
and acros: the top. These will leave the article with one 
large pocket, while the seams will answer to stiffen the 
edges instead of using braid. Down the front two more 
seams are then sewed, when the wallet assumes the form 
shown in the illustration, with three roomy pockets. / 
grommet is then put in each one of the upper corners, a bit 
of tape sewed on the back, and the thing is completed. 
On one of the walls of the tent two bits of cord should 
be sewed, and the wallet is then suspended inside the 
tent by this means, where it will be within reach at all 
times. Nothing handier for holding small articles can 
be found. When camp is broken, the wallet is taken 
down, rolled up and tied with the string, then stowed 
away until the tent is pitched in some other place. 

Besides the brushes and comb, a shaving brush, razor, 
paper, and soap—if one carries these things to camp—can 
be kept in it, as well as a tiny mirror, spool of thread, 
buttons, needles, perhaps a screwdriver, and even fishing 
tackle or a target revolver and some cartridges can be 
kept in the wallet and away from the damp ground. 
Some tents are made with pockets in each corner, or 
several pockets on one side, but while these are handy, 
during a continuous rain they become damp, so the 


separate pocket is better, and as it is taken out of the 
tent when camp is broken, the articles it contains are not 
so likely to be smashed as they will be if they are left 
in the other pockets while the tent is folded or rolled. 

Again, it is the simple and inexpensive articles one 
makes that he often appreciates most, for in a great many 
respects the cost of an article does not add to its real 
value in the estimation of the owner. 


A Serviceable Tin Box For Camp Use. 


Here is a box that should be found in every outfit of 
canoeists and campers, It is an ordinary japanned tin 
bond box, costing thirty cents at a stationery shop, but 
in a year’s use it will be found fully as serviceable as 
any other one article carried by the camper. The dimen- 
sions of one of these bond boxes are 4% by 4% by 10 
inches. They are made of heavy tinned iron, stayed at 
the edges with wire, and are practically indestructible 
and waterproof unless entirely submerged. There is a 
wire handle, hasp and staple for a fastening at one end, 
and the box is heavily japanned outside. The illustra- 
tion shows one that has been in use for five seasons, but 
is good for more. 

One of these boxes is very handy in a camper’s outfit, 
as it will hold a large number of small articles likely to 
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CAMP POCKET AND HANDY BOX, 


be lost if not kept in something of this sort, and its ad- 
vantages over a bag for small stuff are evident at a 
glance. As a box for fishing tackle alone, this variety is 
worthy of trial, while articles that are subject to rust if 
exposed to damp air are well protected if kept in it. 
This is especially true of revolvers or pistols, and small 
cartridges loaded with nitro powder deteriorate to some 
extent if exposed long to salt air. 


Sltog Straps for Rifles, 


Che sling strap is not so much appreciated in this 
country as it is in Europe. Here one sees a rifle carried 
by means of one of these handy straps now and then; 
while in European countries both guns and rifles are very 
generally carried on a sling strap while their owners are 
afield, but not actually engaged in hunting for game. It 
is true that modern rifles are lighter in weight than were 
those of even a few years ago, but it is equally true that 
even a comparatively light rifle seems to grow heavy dur- 
ing the fag end of a long tramp. If, therefore, the weight 
of the rifle may be shifted from the hand to the sling 
strap now and then, one will feel much fresher at the end 
of the tramp and be more comfortable all the time he is 
out, besides having his hands free while the shoulder 
bears the burden. 

All of the manufacturers of rifles supply swivels and 
sling straps to order, and these are superbly made in all 
respects save one: the straps are too wide for light- 
weight rifles; an inch is sufficient width, whereas most 
of the standard straps are nearer one and a half inches. 

Sut some persons object to this plan because of the 
studs that are set into the stock and fore-arm, or the bar- 
rel, and to which the swivels are attached. There is a 
way of getting around this feature, too, and it is very 
satisfactory. A simple strap can be made with a slip- 
loop at either end. One loop is slipped round the tang 
of the stock, and the other round the barrel, where the 
fore-end will hold it in place, and if this loop is made 
of rather thin leather, it need in no way interfere with a 
clear view of the front sight. I have often used a strap 
of this sort for carrying game in an emergency, and 
found it quite handy. One of the ends can be so arranged 
that the length of the strap may be changed at will. 

Perry D. FRAZER. 


North Carolina Audubon Society. 


Greenszoro, N. C., Sept. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The first year’s work of bird and game protec- 
tion in North Carolina under the new State law has 
closed. The work of the Audubon Society, which is 
the State Game Commission, may be briefly summed 
up as follows: 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand copies of 
printed information, such as linen posters containing 
digests of the game laws, copies of the laws in pam- 
phlet form, ete., have been distributed among the 
people. Twenty-nine game wardens have been em- 
ployed, and as a result of their activities twenty-two 
shipments of game, which were being forwarded to 
northern markets, have been seized in the express 
offices and express cars, their contents confiscated, sold 
at auction and wherever sufficient evidence existed 
the shippers have been prosecuted. “Fire lighting” of 
ducks and geese has been largely stopped in Currituck 
and Pamlico Sounds. Not until the past year has a 
serious effort been made to enforce the game laws, 
but during this time the wardens, under the directions 
of the Audubon Society and its friends, have secured 
sixty-one convictions for violations of the bird and 
game laws. 

To further stimulate interest in bird and game mat- 
ters the secretary has made thirty-two public addresses 
and lectures, many of these being accompanied with 
stereopticon views of portraits of the birds and photo- 
graphs taken in the field. 

The Society numbers at the present time over 800 
members. Among these are many gentlemen from the 
North, who, while hunting in the State last winter, be- 
came interested in the work the Society was doing, 


united with it, and have contributed to its success by 
their financial support and sympathy. Some joined as 
sustaining members, paying $5 annually; some as life 
members, the initiation fee for which is $10, with no 
additional fees or dues. 

The secretary would be very glad to correspond with 
any one who is interested in the work of bird and game 
protection in North Carolina, and who may care to 
join the Audubon Society. 

Copies of the law, or information regarding matters 
connected with the game interests in the State will be 
gladly furnished upon opplication. 

T. GiLBerT Pearson, Secretary. 


Old Jim Beckworth, His Book. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the year 1881 I attended a council of River Crows, 
held at the old Stillwater Agency in Montana, the object 
of which was to cede the right of way to the Northern 
Pacific Railway extension west of the Missouri River; 
and there I met the three United States Commissioners 
from Washington, and also several prominent military 
officers from Fort Custer (including your whilom corre- 
spondent, Captain Geo. K. Sanderson, then senior captain 
of the post), and the head chiefs of all the ten Crow 
tribes, of whom I have photographs at this day. One of 
these chiefs was a dark negro named “Smoky” (from his 
color), who told me he was raised on a plantation in Mis- 
souri. His age I should judge was 35. His affiliation 
with these always friendly Indians was inspired by read- 
ing Jim Beckworth’s book, of which he had a copy. This 
book had a rough wood-cut portrait of Jim, whose fea- 
tures had somewhat the cast of a mulatto’s, which some 
persons allowed that he was. My own adventures among 
the Crows at that time would make almost as interesting 
reading as Jim’s, if I could get any magazine to print 
them. 

This brings me back to my caption, and to Jim Beck- 
worth himself. He was born in Fredericksburg,. Virginia, 
and migrated to Missouri with his father’s family about 
the time of the Louisiana Purchase. All of his people 
were massacred by the Indians except himself, and he 
took refuge at the trading post of St. Louis, where he 
was occupied several years. At the approach of man- 
hood he enlisted under General Atkinson (for whom the 
old Fort Atkinson of sixty years ago, at the Great Bend 
of the Arkansas River, was named) in pursuit of furs. 
He was afterward the hero of many exciting adventures 
along the Great Divide, which he recorded, or got some 
more competent person to record, in his book. It might 
have been Captain Jim Bridger himself who put his hand 
to the pen. He lived, it seems, for twenty years among 
the Mountain Crows, and became one of their principal 
chiefs. I dare say that it was his influence largely that 
kept the Indians steadfastly friendly. It used to be their 
boast that they had never killed a white man. 

As Jim Beckworth was not restricted in the articie of 
wives, he took unto himself almost as many as the Grand 
Turk or King Solomon. When he left the nation he left 
behind him a numerous progeny of half-breeds, one of 
whom became in his turn a chief of the tribe. This in- 
termixture accounts for the pale complexions of so many 
of the Crows, as well as for their friendship. The stark 
faces of Beckworth’s massacred family, murdered by the 
Indians, were kept as a tradition in the tribe; and so we 
may not know how many emigrants to the Far West were 
immune from attack through this one far-reaching inci- 
dent. Verily the ways of Providence are inscrutable. 

The information imparted by Jim Beckworth’s book is 
of aquality to compare with that contained in Ruxton’s 
“Life in the Far West,” which came out some half a 
dozen years earlier, and is of great value to the annalist 
of to-day. To one who has enjoyed the opportunity of 
intercourse with the redskins during the ’50s, while they 
were still in their breech-clout state, and,who can vouch 
for what he has seen with his own eyes, it has every ap- 
pearance of being entitled to credence. The recitals of 





his adventures in war and the chase are less exaggerated 
than the majority of our modern camp-fire stories. He 
was no doubt a keen observer, as all plainsmen and old- 
time mountain men were, and accordingly he gives very 


minute descriptions of the various tribes he “met up 
with.” While he was not contemporary with the earlier 
“pathfinders,” the information he gives constitutes a very 
valuable suffix to their recitals, CHARLES HALLOcK. 








Lost His Head Twice. 


PLAINFIELD, Mass., Nov. 4.—That’s queer, ‘too! But 
the fact remains. A plump partridge has just thumped 
against the side of the cottage where I am now writing, 
with force enough to jar the building. That is a fact, 
too, for I felt it, and I thought it was a boy’s baseball 
that had hit. The bird had obviously lost its head. For 
a few minutes it lay stunned upon the lawn until our 
French-Canadian man of all work came and picked it up. 
After a little it came to, and began to struggle. Then he 
bore it away to the wood house, where there is a chop- 
ping-block and an ax, and there he lost his head again! 

Cuares Hat 





Long Island Dee. 


THE two deer hunting days on Long Island last week— 
Wednesday and Friday—brought out the usual concourse 
of men and dogs, but the number of deer seemed not so 
large. The other days were Wednesday and Friday ot 
this week. 








A WESTERN paper devoted to dogs advertises a book 
on “the immortality of animals and the relation of man 
as guardian from a Biblical and philosophical hypo- 
thesis.” By the side of this, in the next column, are ad- 
vertisements of a book on training dogs for the pit. 
There seems to be wanting here a saving sense of humor. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
vecewwe attention. We have no other office. 
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A Past Grand Master of Angling. 


Many of the men who have become expert with rod 
and reel, masters of woodcraft, skilled in the life and 
makeshifts of the camp, joying in the attractions of 
stream and forest, yet feel in their old age that their best 
angling joys were had when they did not know of finer 
tackle than the rude pole, cork “bobber,” line tied to the 
hook without leader or snell, and when they used the 
grasshopper, angleworm or grub for a lure. 

From such humble beginnings men like Hallock, Jor- 
dan, and Harris have become experts with the fly, writers 
about fish and fishing, makers of books, founders 
of sporting publications, and over their words we love to 
linger as we find them all too few. Bet that springtime 
of their boyhood was the best, as they were happy with 
the tamarack or cane pole while fishing for chubs or 
sunfish in the pond, or were after shiners and “punkin 
seeds” along the creek. 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
not the old fisherman give to hark back 
to those child days! Would Hallock tell 
of his angling in Alaska, Quebec or Nova 
Scotia, where he captured trout and _ sal- 





What would 


mon with the Murphy bamboo rod and 
shining reel? Would he speak of the 
days and nights along the Nepigon, his 


cruises ‘along the Florida coast, his delight 
in canoe and camp? Yes; but dearer yet 
must be the recollection of his days with 
the perch and sunfish more than a_ half 
century ago. 

Such men, authorities upon the sport ot 
fishing and camping, are entitled to the 
thanks of all true sportsmen. Think of 
that distant date when Forest AND 
STREAM was founded, of its struggles, and 
the devoted work of its founder until it 
became and continues a_ well-spring of 
pleasure to so many thousands of readers 
each week. Such an accomplishment— 
practical, beneficent — places sportsmen 
under lasting obligations to those who 
have woven into the journalism of sport 
the best years of their lives. 

There are also men who, of course, have 
fished in widely separated regions, who 
for many years had little thought of shar- 
ing their experiences with their fellow 
sportsmen by telling about them in print. 
Trout, ouananiche, sea trout, bass, gray- 
ling, grilse, salmon, the deer and caribou 
in Quebec forests, the joy of canoeing and 
angling along the Miramichi, Nepisiguit, 
St. John or Tobique rivers in New Bruns- 
wick; the smoke and flicker and flame of 
camp-fires, the stalking of deer and listen- 
ing to the drumming of partridges and 
calls of quail—these were what they 
longed for “as the heart panteth after the 
water-brooks,” and the all too short vaca- 
tion meant life with them. 

Some of these men are now old, unable 
to bear privation, undue exertion, the tent 
life and cramped posture of the canoe, 
wading the stream or carrying the gun. 
But they not only retain their love for 
those outing scenes, but it has all become 
more dear. “Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder.” They have but to sit in the 
armcair or lie in their beds at home and 
close their eyes, and presto! before them 
swings that winding, forest-bordered river 
where they were so happy. The fishing of 
youth, the sport of manhood, the laborious 
and painfully-bought camping of older 
age, have been succeeded by the sporting 
jovs of memory. Prisoners they may be, 
but, like Christopher North, their hearts 
are out in the forests, beside lakes and 
streams, joying in wind and storm. And 
as they grow ominously near to their fare- 
well to earth, how their hearts must reach 
forward in longing and hope that on the 
Other Side some stream, camp, tent and 
canoe may be vouchsafed to them, and the 
renewal of childhood and its heaven “around about.” 

These men have reached a ripe age when their brother 
sportsmen best love to read what they may choose to 
write of their experiences. Often they have full strength 
of brain and faculty when confined even to their rooms 
with infirmities. And what a pleasure it is to read their 
contributions to the sporting publications! A very few 
retain all the strength and judgment of the days when 
they were editors, lawyers, merchants—men who were a 
part of, and joyed in, the world’s work. Strong, virile, 
their bodies infirm, they yet ray forth opinions and ex- 
periences that are the result of even a_ three-fourth 
century's knowledge of sport. They are men whom all 
sportsmen, even those whose hair is already silvered 
with age, delight to honor. : 

Fond recollections cluster about them even in 
dreams, proving the worth of Rousseau’s words, 
“Absence is to love what the wind is to the fire; it 
extinguishes the little, but increases the great.” 

Such a man, a past grand master of angling, and a 
prominent authority whom we all love to honor, lives 
at Sussex, New Brunswick, and is now eighty-four years 
old. Readers of Forest AND StrREAM do not need men- 
tion of his name to recognize this all too poorly drawn 
picture of him. May his few remaining years be bright 
and happy in that home up in the beautiful Kennebecasis 
Valley. L. F. Brown, 
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Being the frontispiece of “The London Anglers’ Book.” 
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The Qualities of an Angler. 


_THE arms here shown, which we have called “the de- 
vice of all true anglers,” is the frontispiece of “The Lon- 
don Anglers’ Book, or Waltonian Chronicle,” published 
by John Baddeley in 1834, and, as the extended title page 
runs, “containine much original information to anglers 
generally, combined with ‘numerous amusing songs and 
anecdotes of fish and fishing never before published.” 
The editors of the Bibliotheca Piscatoria describe the lit- 
tle book as “coarse and Cockney,” and the description is 
perhaps not undeserved; we give one of the yarns, of the 
“Setting Horse,” a story which will be recognized as that 
one which in slightly different form Lincoln used to tell 
of the horse which squatted to point game when in the 
middle of a river, to the great chagrin and alarm of the 
rider. But whatever we shall say of the contents of the 
hbook—and. it was a good sort of book for those who 
wanted a good book of that sort—we will all assent to 
Mr. Wocdward’s estimate of the frontispiece as a gem. 





THE DEVICE OF ALL TRUE ANGLERS. 


London, 1824. 


collection of Mr. Woodward. 


Russell W. 


It is an ideal device. Mr. Woodward kindly sent us, as 
fitting to go with it, this exposition of the qualities of an 
angler, as set forth in John Denny’s “Secrets of 
Angling,” an extremely rare little book of verse printed 
in 1613, forty years before the “Compleat Angler.” Here 
follow t 


Che Qualities of an Angler. 


Now, ere I farther goe, it shall behoue 

To shew what gifts and qualities of minde 

Belongs to him that doth this pastime loue ; 

And what the vertues are of euery kinde 

Without the which it were in vaine to proue, 

Or to expect the pleasure he should finde, 
No more then he that hauing store of meate 
Hath lost all lust and appetite to eate. 


For what auailes to Brooke or Lake to goc, 

With handsome Rods and Hookes of diuers sort, 

Well twisted Lines and many trinkets moe, 

To finde the Fish within their watry fort, 

li that the minde be not contended so, 

But wants those gifts that should the rest support, 
And make his pleasure to his thoughts agree, 
With these therefore he must endued be. 


Rumlev & Knight Ne 


From the 








The first is Faith, not wauering and vnstable, 

But such as had that holy Patriarch old, 

hat to the highest was so acceptable 

As his increase and of spring manifolde. 

Exceeded far the starres innumerable, 

So must he still a firme persuasion holde, 
That where as waters, brookes, and lakes are found, 
rhere store of Fish without all doubt abound. 


For nature that hath made no emptie thing, 
Sut all her workes doth well and nisely frame, 
Hath fild each Brooke, each Riuer, Lake and Spring, 
With creatures, apt to liue amidst the same; 
Even as the earth, the ayre, and seas doe bring 
Forth Beasts, and Birds of sundry sort and name, 
And giuen them shape abilitv and sence, 
To liue and dwell therein without offence. 


The second gift and qualitie is Hope, 
The Anchor-holde of euery hard desire ; 
That hauing of the day so large a scope, 
He shall in time to wished hap aspire, 
And ere the Sunne hath let the heauenly 
cope 
Obtaine the sport and game he doth desire, 
And that the Fish though sometimes 
slow to bite, 
Will recompense 
delight. 


delay with morc 


The third is Loue, and liking to the game, 
And to his friend and neighbour dwelling 
by; 
For greedy pleasure not to spoile the same, 
Nor of his Fish some portion to deny 
To any that are sicklie, weake, or lame, 
But rather with his Line and angle try 
In Pond or Brooke, to doe what in 
him lyes 
To take such store for them as may 
suffice. 


Then followeth Patience, that the furious 
flame 

Of Choller cooles, and 
“flight, 

As doth a skilfull rider breake and tame 

The Courser wilde, and teach him tread 
aright: 

So patience doth the minde dispose and 


Passion puts to 


frame 
‘Yo take mishaps in worth and count 
them light, 

As losse of Fish, Line, Hooke, or 


Lead, or all, 
Or other chance that often may befall. 


The fift good guift is low Humilitie, 

As when a Lyon coucheth for his pray, 
So must he stoope or kneele vpon his knee, 
To saue his line or put the weeds away, 
Or lye along sometimes if neede there be 
lor any .et or chance that happen may, 


And not to scorne to take a little 
paine, 

To serue his turne his pleasure to 
obtaine. 


The sixt is paineful strength and courage 
good, 

The greatest to incounter in the Brooke, 

If that he happen in his angry mood, 

To snatch your bayte, and beare away 
your Hooke: 

With wary skill to rule him in the flood, 

Vntil more quiet, tame, and milde he looke, 


And all aduentures constantly to 
beare, 
That may betide without mistrust or 
feare, 


Next unto this is Liberalitie, 
Feeding them oft with full and plenteous 
hand, 
Of all the rest a needfull qualitie, 
‘To draw them near the place where you wil stand, 
Like to the ancient hospitalitie, 
That sometime dwelt in Albions fertile land, 
But now is sent away into exile, 
Beyond the bounds of Isabellas Ie. 


The eight is knowledge how to finde the way 
To make them bite when they are dull and slow 
And_ what doth let the same and breedes delay, 
And euery like impediment to know, 
That keepes them from their foode and wanted pray, 
Within the streame, or standing waters low, 

And with experience skilfully to proue 

All other faults to mend or to remoue. 


The ninth is placabilitie of minde, 
Contented with a reasonable dish, : 
Yea though sometimes no sport at all he finde, 
Or that the weather proue not to his wish. 
The tenth is thanks to that god, of each kinde, 
To net and bayt doth send both foule and Fish, 
And still reserue inough in secret store, 
To please the rich, and to relieue the poore. 


Th’ eleauenth good guift and hardest to indure, 
Is fasting long from all superfluous fare, 
Vnto the which he must himselfe inure, 
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By exercise and vse of dyet spare, 

And with the liquor of the waters pure, 

Acquaint himselfe if he cannot forbeare, 
And neuer on his greedy belly thinke, 
From rising Sunne vntil a low he sincke. 


The twelth and last of all is memory, 

Remembering well before he setteth out, 

Each needful thing that he must occupy, 

And not to stand of any want in doubt, 

Or leaue something behinde forgetfully : 

When he hath walkt the fields and brokes about, 
It were a griefe backe to returne againe, 
For things forgot that should his sport maintaine. 


Here then you see what kinde of qualities, 

An Angler should indued be with all, 

Besides his skill and other properties, 

To serue his turne, as to his lot doth fall: 

But now what season for this exercise 

The fittest is and which doth serue but small, 
My Muse vouchsafe some little ayd to lend, 
To bring this also to the wished end. 


Fishing in Parauay. 


THE people of Paraguay—or at least the people of 
Asuncion—are not fish eaters to any great extent. The 
River Paraguay at Asuncion teems with desirable food 
fishes of several species. The fishery is conducted by 
Italians. The daily product of the five or six seines 
averages thirty corubinis, which range in weight from 1 
to 3 pounds, and sell at from $1 to $9 each, Paraguayan 
money, or one-ninth of that amount in American gold. 
A trawl fishery operated by about the same number of 
men catches as many more of other species, notably the 
pacu and dorado. The dorado is regarded as a game 
fish, taking a troll and also a fly. I imagine the best tackle 





SEINE FISHING AT PARAGUAY, 


for them would be the same as used for maskinongé or 
the large pike pickerel. Inquiry as to why the people did 
not eat more fish, elicited the reply that fish are too ex- 
pensive, and besides, “nobody but Indians eat fish.” Now, 
even in the capital city of Paraguay, the natives have 
much Indian blood in their veins. As there was ample 
room for the operation of long seines, I inquired why 
they were not employed to insure a much larger catch, 
and to this the reply came, “There is no demand for more 
fish.” “But if they catch more,” I said, “the price can 





be reduced, putting the fish within the reach of the poor 
people.” The answer came, “They do not care to reduce 
the price.” This is illustrative of the fact that immi- 
grants, to a country of easy going habits and customs, 
quickly acquire the easy-going ways of their adopted 
country. 

The introduction of artificial ice plants into tropical 
countries will revolutionize the food question, and it will 
not be long before the people of Asuncion will outgrow 
their sensitiveness about eating fish. The ice plants will 
make it possible to keep fresh fish. At present the fish- 
ing is conducted and the fish are marketed in the after- 
noon, to be consumed at the dinner or evening meal. 
The seine fishing is conducted from rowboats, two men 
to a boat. Each boat has a fishing ground on which 
a permanent anchor is denoted by a buoy. One end 
of the net rope is attached to the anchor and then one 
man pays out the seine while the other rows in a circle, 
returning to the anchorage as the last of the net strikes 
the water. The boat is then made fast to the anchor in 
the place of the seine, and the latter is hauled in. Very 
frequently a useless sort of fish gets into the seine and 
cuts his way through it, releasing the more desirable 
ones at the same time. The photograph was taken on a 
dark day in front of Asuncion while a seine was being 
hauled. I imagine the natives of Paraguay, in the coun- 
try, eat fish when they have energy enough to catch them. 
Although fond of sports, few anglers, for the pleasure 
of it, are found among the natives of South America. 

Joun W. Titcoms. 

Wasninecton, D. C, 


A Trout Setter. 


From “The London Anglers’ Book,” 1834. 


A Burtcuer in the neighborhood of Uxbridge was in 
possession of a Dog who had lost, through his dare-devi! 
exploits, an ear and an eye; his tail was also curtailed, 
although he was no cur, as his courage would prove, and 
his other faculties were in perfect order. The Dog was 
the Butcher’s inseparable companion, and accompanied 
him wherever he went. Their dispositions were similar, 
and they often wandered about the neighborhood early in 
the morning, the Butcher riding a favorite Welsh Pony, 
more prized for his size than his beauty. The Pony was, 
if possible, more attached to the Dog than the Dog to 
the Master. 

The Butcher had observed that his Dog was, by natural 
inclination, fond of sporting, and encouraged him to a 
certain extent, for at one season of the year the hares 
are to be found early at the same spots, and although dis- 
turbed, will return to lay at the exact place the next 
morning. The Dog had found the resting places of all 
the hares in the neighborhood, and would make a dead 
set at them, till he received the word to put them up, 
which being done, he would then proceed to find another. 
In this manner the Butcher, the Dog, and the Pony 
nearly every morning amused themselves, till at last the 
Pony knew where to find the hares as well as the Dog. 
One morning the Dog was absent with one of the 
Butcher’s men of business to fetch some sheep home, the 
Master and Pony went by themselves the usual round, 
and the Butcher was surprised to find he was conveyed 
to the same spots, nor would his companion leave till he 
had dislodged the game, after which the nag regularly 
proceeded to find another hare. Thus he discovered a 
quality in the Pony he was not aware of, and purposely 
confined Snap the next morning, to put the Pony’s 
abilities to a further test, when he found he acted exactly 
as before. 

An annual coursing match took place about this season, 
and the Doctor, the Parson, the Lawyer, the Butcher, and 
several other gentlemen met at an inn to arrange where 
it should take place. The conversation turning upon the 
capabilities of the dogs to be engaged in the sport, the 
3utcher offered to lay a wager of a rump and dozen that 





his Pony would find more hares than any Dog they could 
bring. The Company thought at first he was in jest, but 
when they saw his earnest manner, and found his cash on 
the table to support his bet, they soon cried “Done!” 
and the wager was laid. 

The Parson was a keen sportsman, and had really some 
good Dogs, but they were, to be sure, a little out of prac- 
tice, he having been laid up with the gout. The Lawyer 
had been promised the use of a Dog belonging to a no- 
torious poacher whom he had got through a scrape; and 
the Doctor had borrowed a none-such from one of his 
patients; at all events, the Butcher and his Welshman 
would stand no chance. 

The day and place of meeting being appointed, the 
Butcher, on his Pony, was the first on the spot (having 
gone through a rehearsal the previous night); he was 
soon joined by the Lawyer, Doctor, Parson, and sundry 
lookers-on. It was soon proved that the Dogs stood no 
chance with the Pony, who regularly walked up to the 
hares, to the surprise and admiration of the field. It im- 
mediately occurred to the Parson that if he could possess 
the Pony he would be able to ride to his sport without the 
trouble of hunting with dogs, and offered to buy him of 
the Butcher, and although the price set upon him was at 
first an obstacle, he ultimately purchased him at the price 
asked. 

The coursing match had thinned the hares in the 
Pony’s circuit very considerably, and the Parson and 
Pcny were busy among the remainder till they were all 
exterminated. Day after day the Parson and the Pony 
went out, but returned empty, the Pony not having the 
benefit of his old friend Snap’s instruction; till his master 
began to repent his bargain, and to accuse the Butcher of 
having taken him in. He had occasion to go some dis- 
tance, and on his way obliged to cross a ford. The Pony 
having reached the middle, made a sudden step, which 
sent the Parson head and heels over the Pony’s 
ears into the stream, and with very great diffi- 
culty he escaped drowning, but assistance being at hand, 
he was helped out. The next time he met the Butcher he 
complained of his bargain, and, indeed, called it a little 
short of swindling. This gave rise to such high words 
that both Doctor and Lawyer were likely to have a job. 
The Butcher contended that, as the season was over, the 
Parson had no right to expect the Pony would act un- 
sportsmanlike. ‘““That’s not what I complain of,” said the 
Parsecn. “I complain that he is a complete gib. I nar- 
rowly escaped drowring by his pitching me over his head 
into the stream when crossing the ford.” “Oh,” exclaimed 
the Butcher, “I had forgot to tell you he is equally famous 
for finding trout as hares, and no doubt he stood at one 
of them.” “Say no more,” says the Parson. “If that’s the 
case, I am satisfied. ‘Trout fishing is quite as agreeable 
to me as coursing.” 


Che Fennel. 
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Points and Flushes. 


THE Western Massachusetts Fox Club has issued the 
notice of their seventeenth annual meeting, to be held 
on November 16 and 17, at Westfield, Mass. ‘The notice 
in part reads as follows: “The hunters’ horn will sound 
at 5 o’clock on Wednesday morning for breakfast. At 
6 o'clock carriages will be ready at the Park Square 
Hotel to carry the hunters to the grounds. The Annual 
Club Dinner will be served to members and guests at 
6:30 o’clceck on the evening of the first day's hunt. 
Kindly notify G. E. Austin by November 6 if you can 
attend. ‘This is imperative, in order that proper arrange- 
ments may be made for the banquet. We hope to be 
favored with your presence. 

“Epwarp G. Criark, Secretary.” 














Salt Watcr in Marine Gasolene 
Engine Cylinders. 


BY A, E. POTTER, 

A LITTLE salt water in a gas engine cylinder will do a 
considerable amount of harm in a very short while, par- 
ticularly if the cylinder is hot at the time. Leaky gaskets 
are usually the cause, resulting in turn from imperfect 
surfaces or insufficient width of cylinder walls. Cracked 
or spongy cylinders or slight holes between the water- 
jacket and ports or water in the crank case frequently 
cause trouble. It is usually the custom now to discharge 
part or all the jacket water into the engine exhaust, and 
unless great care is observed in installation, water will 
sooner or later trouble you. In two-cycle installation, 
unless the top of the cylinder is lower than the surface 
of the water outside, no very great care need be observed, 
except that the water ought to enter in the direction of 
the exhaust gases. The exhaust should always be above 
the water line. In four-cycle engines it is frequently the 
custom to have the exhaust either at, just above, or just 
below the waterline, thereby not only reducing the power 
of the engine materially, but rendering the liability of 
getting water into the cylinders very great sooner or 
later. Add to this the fact that frequently the top of the 
cylinder is below the waterline, and there is nothing to 
prevent water from running through the pump into the 
water-jacket, then into the exhaust pipe, filling it, and, 
should an exhaust valve be off its seat, filling the cylinder. 

Frequently, even where the top of the cylinder is above 
the waterline, water will be found in the cylinder, and the 
novice in particular will be puzzled to explain its 


presence. A solution of this sometimes seeming phe- 
nomenon is that when the engine was stopped there was 
a considerable amount of water in the muffler and ex- 
haust pipe, which, seeking the lowest point, became 
“trapped.” Should the exhaust valve be off its seat, these 
hot exhaust gases, condensing, form a partial vacuum in 
the cylinder and this water is drawn into the valve chest 
and frequently into the cylinder itself. In the two-cycle 
engine this is not nearly so liable to happen, owing to the 
fact that when the exhaust port is open the inlet port is 
usually open also, and new gas takes the place of the 
condensing hot gases. 

I know of one case in particular where a three-cylinder 
two-cycle engine of 24 or 27 horsepower was condemned 
for no other reason than that the water from the sea 
cock would continually fill the after cylinder. After this 
defect was remedied, it did good service in another boat, 
and, for all 1 know, is in use to-day. 

Another case in peint is where two four-cylinder four- 
cycle engines were condemned and taken out of a yacht 
and cthers installed in their place at an expense of several 
thousand dollars for no other reason whatever than that 
water could not be kept out of the cylinders, while the 
exhaust was some two feet below the surface of the water 
outside, and no means of relieving the vacuum. 

I certainly advecate the use of water in the exhaust; 
but if the top of the cylinder is below the waterline out- 
side, the water discharge must extend to a point con- 
siderably above the waterline, with a free outlet, while 
above that point the connection to the exhaust should be 
made. In addition there should be a drain cock always 
in the lowest part of the exhaust piping between the en- 
gine and where the water enters, which should be kept 
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open in starting and always when engine is shut down. 

Salt water in a hct gasolene engine cylinder has a ten- 
dency to corrode the walls of the cylinder almost as «oon 
as it touches them. The side where the thrust from the 
piston comes, where of course there is a thinner film of 
oil, is attacked more quickly, thus increasing the ten- 
dency of loss of compression due to wearing the cylinder 
unevenly. The rings are very likely to become rusted 
into the slots and become useless for the 
designed. 

In case water should be found in the cylinder, the first 
thing would be to wipe it out carefully and use kerosene 
ireely. turning over the engine several times by hand. 
lhen, having proceeded to prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble, shut the engine up and run two cups of kero- 
cne and cylinder oil in equal parts through the engine 
The cylinder oil, being heavier, will run through first, 
followed by the kerosene. If the engine is allowed +o 
stand over night, incalculable harm may be done. ; 

There is one caution I should like to impress on ow2ers 
of gasolenc engines, anc that is when attempting to start 
your engine it seems to be “set,” or the pistons slightly 
stuck in the cylinders. This almost invariably indicates 
the presence of water, perhaps: in but small quantities 
but sufficient to cause you trouble sooner or later. Its 
source should be sought and the trouble remedied at 
ence. If it is in the gasket, a new one should be put on 
at once. Don’t make the mistake that is frequently made 
and attempt to use rubber sheet packing, as many do: 
but get a packing that is especially made by one or two 
prominent manufacturers, a combination of asbestos and 
brass wire gauze, and the slightly increased expense will 
be repaid you many times, One caution in. using this, 
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however: be sure and tighten the head by screwing down 
the nuts or cap screws just as soon as the engine has 
run a few minutes. Should your inlet or exhaust valves 
at any time show the appearance of rust, look for water 
leaks, for this condition always is positive proof of com- 
ing trouble. . 


A Week on the Cuban Coast. 


WE HAD intended starting on this trip some months 
before, but had been delayed by many causes, chiefly 
by the non-arrival of our power dory, which had been 
contracted for a July 1 delivery, but which, owing to 
the failure of the boat-builder and his dishonest at- 
tempt to swindle us, only arrived at the end of Sep- 
tember. . 

On Thursday, Oct. 8, we finally left the town of 
Guantanamo, situated some fourteen miles north of the 
bay of the same name, by rail, to join our squadron, 
which was waiting for us at Caimanera, a small village at 
the terminal of the Guantanamo railroad, over which all 
the sugars made in this district, some 40,000 tons last 
year, are shipped. 

The squadron consisted of the flagship, a 25{t. sloop, 
Soledad (described in Forest AND STREAM, Dec. 21, 
1901), the aforesaid power dory fitted with a 114 horse- 
power kerosene engine, made by the International Power 
Vehicle Co., of Stamford, Conn., and a 13ft. tender. 

The party consisted of the Madame and myself, the 
captain; George, the colored cook and factotum; 
Modesto, a Spanish sailor, who composed the crews 
of the three ships, and Esperanza, a colored carpenter 
off one of the sugar estates, whom we took along to put 
up camp and to keep us provided with fresh meat with 
his gun. We took along two wall tents and two shade 
tents, for down there the sun is somewhat too much 
in evidence most of the time. All the ice, food and 
drinks was packed away, the tender put on deck, and 
with the dory at the end of the tow-rope, we raised the 
mainsail and started at exactly 3 P. M., almost no 
wind. After a few minutes; wind dies out and dory 
brought alongside; Captain jumps in and starts getting 
the engine ready. Now the dory is ahead and the 
sloop at the other end of tow-rope, being pulled along 
at about 2% miles. At this point we look like a cup 
racer being towed to the line. In this fashion we cover 
the few miles to Fisherman’s Point, near the entrance 
to the bay, now famous for the fighting there during 
the war, when the marines beat off the Spaniards 
after repeated attacks. Here now are a few houses be 
longing to the pilots, and a cable station. We anchored 
here to wait for the land breeze that almost always 
blows at night, to continue our outside trip. We 
whiled away the time by preparing and eating dinner. 
In due time, soon after dark, our breeze arrived, but 
on trying to raise the anchor we found we had caught 
the cable. However, after some loss of time, we 
cleared it and got under way, this time towing the dory. 
Wind, fresh from the N. for the 3-mile run to the light 
house at the entrance to the harbor. which we quickly 
made, then flattened sheets for a close-hauled sail up 
the coast, to the once famous “Puerto Escondida,” 
which was the home port of all the pirates and buc 
caneers in the days of the Spanish Main. This bay is 
an ideal spot for camping, and is well named “Hidden 
Bay.” The entrance is very narrow and full of reefs 
(see photograph), and high hills hide the masts and 
sails of any ship once inside, and one can easily 
imagine the old-time men-of-war passing and repassing 
along the coast looking for the pirates and not seeing 
any trace of them! There are no inhabitants at all on 
this part of the coast which is quite wild, and, of course, 
there are no charts, nor buoys, nor lights anywhere 
between Guantanamo and Maisi, and one has to know 
the channels to get into any shelter. 

We were making good time in spite of a lump of a 
sea which kept pounding us continually and soon made 
all hands, barring Captain and crew, most uncomfortable, 
some one remarking that the ocean was no place to 
cruise on anyhow! By 3 A. M. we were opposite the 
entrance, and as it was a very dark night, we decided 
to lower sails and start the engine in the dory for a 
tow in, for any attempt to beat in against a head wind 
in the narrow channel ona dark night would probably land 
you on a reef, of which there are many along the chan- 
nel. We had selected a small beach of clean sand that 
runs out into the bay about a mile inside the point 
for our camp, and toward this the dory was steered, 
once clear of the reefs. This beach slopes off rapidly 
into deep water, allowing the sloop with her spoon 
bow to run right on to the beach and to tie up to land 
while still in deep water, and enables one to walk 
ashore from the bows without even a plank, as may be 
seen from the photograph. 

Our tents were soon up and everything snug by 
4 A. M., and all hands turned in for a short sleep 
Soon after daybreak came hot coffee, and then Esper 
anza was started inland with his gun after meat, and 
the Captain took the dory to go for fish for break- 
fast. A few minutes trolling at half speed at the en 
trance to the bay provided a couple of Spanish mack 
erel, one about 20 pounds and the other 16 pounds. 
These are caught here with a light hand line with a piece 
of mullet for bait, and they put up a good fight, and 
plenty of skill is necessary to bring them in. A novice 
will not only lose the fish, but also the line, and will 
have his hands badly cut. By 8 o'clock the Captain 
was back, quite satisfied with his day’s work. Soon 
after a yell was heard inland, and Esperanza appeared, - 
staggering under the load of a fat cottontail deer, 
which he had killed half a mile back of the camp. Es 
peranza and his deer were photographed in the shelter 
tent; then the deer was cleaned and cut up, and what 
could not be eaten fresh was salted down for future use. 
Fresh meat will hardly keep twenty hours in this cli- 
mate, so the natives cut it into strips, put some salt 
on it, and hang it out for a couple of days in the sun 
to dry—then it will keep a couple of months. Later, 
bathing suits were donned, and a swim along the beach 
indulged in; but one has to keep very close to land, 
for these waters are full of sharks and other fish, that 
will take a bite out of one if they get a chance. Nothing’ 
much was done for the rest of the day, and as soon as 
it was dark, at low tide, we went for lobsters. This 
is how they catch them here. You take a torch, and 
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TWENTY-FOOT LAUNCH COMET——DESIGNED BY NORMAN L, SKENE FOR E. M. GILMAN AND BUILT BY ‘TT. L. WHITE. 


either wade around the rocks in two or three feet of 
water, or go in a small rowboat, holding the torch near 
the water, until you see the lobster (they come out to 
feed on dark nights and can easily be seen with a torch). 
As soon as you see one you jump into the water and 
grab it, keeping an eye open that nothing grabs you in 
the meanwhile. The lobster is thrown into a bag over 
your shoulder, or into the bottom of the boat, and you 
continue. This way we caught four weighing about 
9 pounds each. Only the Captain retired and allowed 
the crew to do the grabbing. Once upon a time the 
Captain believed in civilized methods for fishing, but 
gave them up after they had cost him many dollars 
in nets, baskets, pots, etc., that the sharks, saw-fish, 
sword-fish, etc., smash almost as fast as you lower them 
overboard. 

All hands then turned in to sleep the sleep of the 
just with “the starlight on our faces” to quote from a 
much-discussed poem. 

With a little shooting, plenty of fishing, some sailing 
and much power-boating, one happy lazy week went 
by, and with great regret we struck camp to return. 
For three days previously it had been blowing hard 
from the E., and quite a heavy sea was running out- 
side. Early in the morning the Captain and crew took 
the dory for a long run outside to see how the engine 
would behave in really rough water. It was a pleasure 
climbing up big seas and then sliding down on the 
other side without getting a drop of water on board; 


the engine ran merrily, just as well as in smooth water. - 


About midday, seeing that the wind was, if anything, 
freshening, we decided to wait no longer, so tying three 
reefs in our mainsail and without setting a jib, we 
headed for the entrance, towing the dory. We were 
just able, by pinching her, to clear the rocks on the 
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leeward point, though the sea running in the narrow 
channel made it nasty work, and before we got clear 
she put her nose under up to the mast, much to the 
horror of the Madame, who thought we were going 
down sure. Once clear, however, we were able to ease 
her off and, running before the sea, it was not so bad. 
We tore down the coast, making record time; but as 
the wind still kept on freshening we had to drop the 
peak, until we made the lighthouse at the entrance to 
Guantanamo Bay, where we gybed around and came 
into smooth water for our 9-mile beat up to the dock 
at Caimanera. The dory towed well, but we had to 
double the tow-rope so as not to get in without her. 
I am sure this small boat never before went so fast 
and perhaps never will again. 

It did not take us long to make our anchorage, thus 
ending a most enjoyable week, and we were hardly on 
shore before we were making plans for another trip, 
of which perhaps more anon. E. A 





New Cruistnc LauncuH.—Mr. Henry J. Gielow has re- 
cently closed a contract with the Electric Launch Works, 
of Bayonne, N. J., for a 7oft. cruising launch. She is 
74ft. sin. over all, 7oft. 2in. waterline, 12ft. breadth, and 
4it. 1oin. draft. The construction is of wood throughout, 
and of a very substantial character. 


New AvuxiLtiary YAwt—Messrs. Macconell & Cook 
have designed for Mr. H. A. La Chicotte, of New York 
city, an auxiliary yaw] 46ft. over all, 32ft. waterline, r2ft. 
breadth, and 7ft. draft. She will have liberal accommo- 
dations, and will be fitted with an 18 horsepower 
Standard engine, 
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Twenty Foot Launch Comet. 


Tue design of the launch Comet is from the board 
of Mr. Norman L. Skene, of Boston, and her plans 
are published in this issue. The boat was built by T. 
L. White, of Manchester, Mass., for Mr. E. M. Gilman, 
of Boston, Mass. 

The plans show the boat to good advantage, and a 
very fair idea may be had of her appearance and con- 
struction. She was built in a very thorough and sub- 
stantial manner, and mahogany was used almost en- 
tirely in her finish. Comet was built solely for a com- 
fortable boat and as such is a success. 

The engine, which is a 3 horse-power Murray & 
Tregurtha motor, was entirely nickle-plated, as were all 
of the metal fittings used on the boat. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— ; 3 
WE ME oo teanccuedesdscue seu duee rcs ee 
WMI Sarin ccackivesnadareucaes 2oft. 

Overhang— 

I a a wach a cians dace es en nce 1ft. 4in. 
ME i Poiana: Lakeman ncadee osc ealaccda, Gee 

Breadth— 

NE eB a,c dy ternar cauneinedn sft. roin, 
reds Keknntidentnaee esc sit. 

Draft— 

MN 555 65 os a cacdireiticgena’ wan GEO; 
TD oldie chink ax 4b canes ‘ 10%4in. 

Freeboard— 
ee at 
OMNI, Shins 5st y $s. ica cea iniic nawwies Ift. gin. 

Area midship section .................... 3.06 sq. ft, 


Displacement ..-cccsegesseccereery eye cee -Qegoolbs 
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“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. } 


Sixty-foot Waterline Cruising Power Boat, 








$225 ia Prizes. 

Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

lirst prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
cither gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions : 

I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $9,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. ; 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. ‘The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements should be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 

Drawiogs Required. 

I. Sheer plan. Scale, Yin—=rft. 

II. Half breadth plan. Scale, %in.—rft. 

III. Body plan. Scale, %in—=tft. 

IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, %in.—r1ft. 

V. Outboard profile. Scale, Yin.=rft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a scaled envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 


Meetinc or tHE Y. R. A. of L. I. S—Mr. T. H. Mce- 
Donald, of the Bridgeport Y. C., presided at a meeting of 
the Y. R. A., of Long Island Sound, held at the Hotel 
Astor, Longacre Square, New York, on Monday evening, 
Octeber 27. Sixteen clubs were represented by the 
twenty-two delegates present. After the reading of 
various reports, a committee was appointed to confer with 
other clubs concerning a universal measurement rule. The 
following nominating committee was appointed to nomi- 
nate officers for 1905: Ward Dickson, chairman; H. H. 
Gordon, F. C. Sullivan, C. F. Kirby and Fred. A. Hill. 


All communications intended for Forsst anp Sragam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and aot to any individual gonnected qth the peper. 


Gas Engines and Launches. 





(Continued from page 872.) 
BY F. K. GRAIN. 
Propellers, 


THE propeller wheels used on gas engines are, as a 
rule, smaller in diameter than employed in steam prac- 
tice, the reason for this being that the gas engine is 
usually run at a higher speed, and where no reversing 
gear is used, the engine is, of course, obliged to start 
against the full load of the wheel. Of late the manu- 
facturers have been using wheels of larger diameter 
and less pitch, the effect of this being to increase the 
efficiency of the wheel, making the engine easier to 
start, decreasing the number of revolutions somewhat, 
but adding to the speed of the boat and materially 
reducing the consumption of gasolene. In order to 
avoid the use of reversing gears inside the boat, the re- 
versing propeller wheel is used to a large extent. These 
wheels, although of many different patterns, are me- 
chanically all on the same principle, the blades being 
turned by the movement of a sleeve surrounding the 
propeller shaft, which revolves with the shaft, as of 
course there are no gears to intermesh or any neces- 
sity for slowing down as with the inside reversing 
mechanism. These wheels will reverse at full speed, 
and as the wheel always travels in the same direction, 
it takes hold instantly of the water and will not race as 
in the case of a solid wheel reversed, as the action of 
the water is all in the same direction. 

The reversing propeller wheel is necessarily some- 
what weak structurally, it being impossible for 
mechanical reasons to design them as a perfectly true 
screw; they therefore lack the efficiency of the solid 
propeller wheel. 

Although this deficiency would hardly be noticeable 
excepting to the expert, the word “pitch,” relating to 
propeller wheels, is not universally understood, as the 
same word is employed in designing the angle of the 
propeller shaft or incline of an engine. As applied to 
the propeller wheel, it refers to it in the same sense 
as to the pitch of a screw, the propeller wheel being 
in action a perfect screw. Therefore, the pitch of the 
propeller wheel designates the number of feet that the 
wheel would travel in one revolution, supposing it to 
be a screw; therefore if we have a propeller wheel 
20 inches in diameter and 30 inches pitch, it denotes 
that it will travel 30 inches each revolution. It is by 
this means that calculations are made on the speed of 
the vessel. From this, however, in calculating speed 
we have to deduct for skin resistance and the slip of 
the propeller, etc. In small power boats any estimates 
based on these calculations will as a rule prove anything 
but reliable, as proportion of beam to length is in all 
cases excessive in comparison with larger vessels. Of 
course, as we decrease the pitch of the propeller wheel, 
we have a slower screw, consequently more powerful, and 
for this reason it is becoming the practice of high speed 
boats to use a wheel at the least possible pitch, and in 
order to gain on the travel of the screw to increase the 
revolutions. 

While this proves very efficient and gives the extra 
power to drive the boat at increased speed, it also ma- 
terially increases the consumption of gasolene and the 
wear on the engine and batteries, and this practice is 
therefore hardly to be recommended for every-day use. 
The form and general design of the propeller wheel 
has so often been extensively experimented with, that 
the subject is worn threadbare, and is sufficient to 
say that the true screw propeller wheel will, in all 
probabilities, remain as at first the standard of ex- 
cellence. We have not the exact figures before us, but 
we believe that the true screw wheel is capable of de- 
veloping 96 per cent. of efficiency, therefore it will be 
readily seen that all that can be possibly hoped for by 
improved and freak propellers will be 6-100 per cent., 
which will readily be admitted to be hardly worth 
bothering with. 


Launches, 


Every owner of a launch is admittedly a self-con- 
fessed crank on the subject of his particular boat and 
his ideas on the subject. The whys and wherefores of 
the design of small launches admit, however, of very 
limited variation, and modern practice confines us to 
but few forms. Up to the past few years it was the 
custom to make the lines of the hull considerably hol- 
lowing in the bow, also cutting away under the stern, 
and in most cases the greatest beam of the under-water 
body was placed as in small sail boats, aft of midship; 
in other words, until the sail boat had been almost en- 
tirely superseded by the power boat, the inclination 
among the builders, especially those who built from 
rules of thumb, was to make the power boat of about 
the same form as the sail boat, but of less beam. 

With the power boat the greatest beam of the under 
body should be forward of amidship, and all lines should 
be full, showing no gpllows; in other words, the sail 
boat is designed witu a view of doing its best work 
while beating to the windward, lying on its side, 
whereas the power boat is to travel on an even keel. 
Until quite recently the launch with the overhanging 
or fantail stern was the popular boat, unquestionably 
a very handsome form of a boat. This fantail, however, 
added weight to the boat, made the lines of the stern 
abrupt in their curves, and where properly designed, 
the fantail of course not touching the water, it was 
simply so much useless wood carried around and a 
handicap to the speed of the boat. In the modern 
boat we find the form of the deck plan to be almost 
a wedge, the stern being the widest part, thence taper- 
ing gradually to the bow. 

We will then have a boat without any hollow lines, 
with its greater draft near the bow, the keel tapering 
up to the stern, which is cut off square and wide. In 
this case the boat will draw no water under the stern, 


the effect being that the boat will, owing to its wedge - 


shape in the forebody, displace the required amount of 
water with the least possible effort, the water then 
passing the stern, flows under the boat with the result 
that the buoyancy of the afterbody is increased. It is 
admited that the nearer we can keep a boat to the top 


‘ 


of the water the faster it will go, owing, of course, to 
the reduced resistance, and in the above form of boat 
we obtain these results. This model of boat, while 
very seaworthy, if built to extremes in length of re- 
duction of: beam, will, however, prove to be a very wet 
craft, which necessarily is the case with any form of 
high speed boat. In the construction of a launch it 
is hard to combine speed, seaworthiness and carrying 
capacity and meet with success, therefore determine for 
what use you wish your boat and the locality in which 
it is going to be used, keeping those points in mind in 
buying, otherwise you are liable to meet with disap- 
pointment. 

It is said that there is very little new under the sun, 
and this can more truthfully be said in reference to the 
construction of launches in general, as there has been 
very little variation in the method of building wooden 
vessels since Mr. Noah built the Ark. 

In order to get, or rather to make the effort to ob- 
tain a boat at reduced prices, a number of buyers are 
influenced to allow some house carpenter, who has built 
a boat probably when he was a boy, build their boat. 
This invariably leads to disappointment, either in model 
or workmanship, or date of delivery, and the first thing 
to do when you have made up your mind to own a 
launch is to go to a reputable builder, who builds boats 
and nothing else, or to a firm who will turn out the 
complete launch which you may test before final settle- 
ment. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Queries on Marine Motors. 


R. R. H., Wareham, Mass.—If R. R. H. will send his name in 
full, we will take pleasure in answering his question in-full. We 
do not answer any anonymous questions. 





Hi. L. W., Philadelphia, Pa.—I have read with interest Mr. F. 
Kk. Grain’s articles on “Gas Engines and Launches” that have ap- 
peared in your columns from time to time, and I have found them 
helpful and instructive. During September I bought a new 
launch fitted with a 6 H.P. two-cycle engine, and then my troubles 
began. The engine runs satisfactorily for three or four days, or 
a week, and thea, without warning, and apparently without rhyme 
or reason, absolutely refuses to start. After working over the 
engine for a long time it starts just as suddenly as it stopped. Will 


you kindly suggest some remedy, and also tell me how to prevent 
recurrence? 


Ans.—-From observation and from the numerous in- 
quiries received at this office, we assume this to be a very 
common trouble. For that reason this question is 
answered very fully. 

In getting ready to start your engine, first see 
that the rocker arm is free, not gummed or “stuck” in the 
sleeve, and see that the lever is not loose on the shaft. 
A drop or two of kerosene will usually suffice to loosen 
a “stuck” shaft, or it may be necessary to remove it and 
brighten it with a piece of emery cloth. If the lever is 
loose on the shaft, drive the taper pin lightly or tighten 
the set screw. Close the switch, and with a wooden- 
handled screwdriver touch the insulated and uninsulated 
part of the plug at the same time. If no spark shows 
at either point on breaking, turn the engine one quarter 
of a revoluticn and see whether or not you get one. If 
you do, it shows that the current “breaks” and arcs 
properly, providing the points are dry and clean. If you 
can get no spark, open and close the switch several times. 
If a slight spark appears at the switch as you break the 
contact, it shows that the current is “grounded” some- 
where, and this must be sought for. Disconnect the wire 
from the insulated electrode, close the switch, and snap 
the wire sharply across the binding post of the electrode 
and then on some part of the engine. If the two elec- 
trodes are in contact, you will get a spark at both places. 
If not in contact, you ought to get no spark at the elec- 
trode. If you do, here is your ground, and either a new 
plug should be used or the mica insulation should be 
replaced with new. 

It is frequently the case that you get no spark at all, 
or a very light one. In this case, search diligently for 
loose wire connections at the battery, switch, spark coil, 
ground wire at the engine, also at the insulated electrode; 
if still weak or no spark, open the switch and connect one 
end of a wire to the spark coil binding-post farthest from 
the battery, and with the other end touch the opposite 
pole of the battery, giving a short circuit through the 
battery and spark coil. If you get no spark, try each cell 
separately and find if you have a “dead” cell, which 
should be thrown out. A small battery volt-meter is 
handy, but a cheap electric buzzer or bell will be found 
very convenient for this purpose. Attach two short wires 
and hold one to the positive and one to the negative of 
each cell. Any difference in the strength or voltage will 
show itself in the noise of the bell or buzzer. You should 
always carry a set of about five cells of good dry battery, 
wired together by means of flexible terminals, easily pro- 
curable at almost any supply house, and almost indis- 
pensable, binding the cells together with a good stout 
cord. Leave one zinc and one carbon unconnected, of 
course. These should always be kept in a dry place, for 
when your spark fails you as above, is when you will 
need a new set in all probability. 

Now, in case your engine is of the jump spark type, 
instead of proceeding as above, you would turn the en- 
gine over until the contact is made at the “timer,” 
“commutator,” or whatever the device may be called. Then 
close the switch. If the vibrator does not begin to sing, 
press lightly on it with the finger. If it does not vibrate 
when closing the switch, but you can notice a tremble at 
your finger end, it will be necessary to adjust it; but be- 
fore doing so, be sure that all battery and wire connec- 
tions in the primary wiring are tight. The large cable 
that runs from the coil to the spark plug and from the 
opposite binding post to the other on the coil is known 
as the secondary wiring. Having satisfied yourself that 
the vibrator works as it ought, you can be reasonably 
sure that the spark is all right, although to be “cock- 
sure,” open the switch, remove the plug carefully—more 
so if porcelain insulated than mica—lay it on the en- 
gine so that the metal body of the plug only shall be in 
contact, then, the contact being on at the “timer,” open 
and close the switch several times. If a good. fat spark 
appears, well and good; but if a crooked, lean, slow 
spark, the points are too far apart. In this case always 
open the switch and with a screwdriver or something 
close the aperture slightly; one thirty-second part of an 
inch will usually be sufficient; the point of a penknife is 
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a good gauge. If a spark shows up inside the plug, it 
means defective or broken insulation. If of porcelain, 
replace it or substitute another plug. If of mica, tighten 
the insulation by slightly tightening the nut. This latter. 
trick I have used on several occasions, rendering de- 
fective plugs good as new. I know of one in constant use 
for two seasons which had been condemned as no good, 
with nothing the matter with it except that the shellac 
used as a binder for the mica had burned out, leaving 
it spongy and loose. 

_ There is one condition which ought to be considered 
in the line of jump spark ignition troubles. Suppose the 
vibrator works satisfactorily, and after trying several 
plugs you can get no spark. This would show a short 
circuit in the secondary wiring. It may be that the wire 
is wet, runs too close to the piping or engine, or maybe 
it is not sufficiently insulated. The remedy for this would 
be to incase the cable or heavy wire in ordinary rubber 
tubing, and if desired results are not then obtained the 
only recourse is to put in a new secondary cable between 
spark plug and coil. As a matter of precaution before 
this step, disconnect the two wires from the secondary 
terminals on the coil, and connect two short wires thereto 
se that the ends shall be about one quarter of an inch 
apart. Then close the switch. If the coil is in proper 
shape, the spark will jump across the intervening space 
whenever the primary current is closed. If a coil is used 
with no vibrator, similar to the usual coil used on motor 
cycles, there will be seen two sparks, one on closing and 
cne on opening the primary current. 

In the jump spark ignition, remember that the volt- 
age is from 20,000 to 30,000, and don’t touch or get 
near any part of the plug, secondary wiring or coil bind- 
ing-posts when the switch is closed, for you are liable 
to get a very unpleasant shock which you will be likely 
to remember. 

Having satisfied yourself that the sparking mechanism 
is in proper shape, next see that you have sufficient gaso- 
lene. ‘If you are using a generator valve, be sure that the 
rieedle valve is at the proper position; rock the fly-wheel 
back and forth three or four times, and if the ignition is 
set very early, as it should be for easy starting, bring 
the starting pin up unusually high in the opposite direc- 
tion and let go. The engine ought to start, the compres- 
sion at first starting the piston down and the fly-wheel 
in the right direction, the circuit breaks, causing a spark 
which ignites the charge of gas pumped into the cylinder, 
which in turn explodes and carries the piston by the next 
upper center, unless the ignition is set so early that the 
force of the next explosion is felt before the center is 
past and the engine stops and reverses, running several 
times part of a revolution in either direction. 

Now turn the engine over carefully by hand and note 
the position of the piston when igniter snaps. If the con- 
tact points are bright and there is no water in the cylin- 
der, you can be quite sure that the ignition is all right. 

Having dealt with the ignition, we will give our atten- 
tion to the explosive mixture. In this connection we will 
have to treat of several subjects, the vaporizer or gen- 
erator valve, float feed or constant level carburetor, the 
check valve engine, and the newer type of so-called 
“ported” engine. 

The generator valve regulates more or less accurately 
the gasolene feed, and at the same time acts as a check 
valve against the explosive mixture which is compressed 
lightly in the crank case of the usual two-cycle, or as 
we shall call it here, the check valve engine. The usual 
trouble with beginners starts right here with the 
generator valve. If the engine does not start after one or 
two attempts, and gasolene shows at the generator valve, 
the chances are that the engine is “flooded,” that is, the 
mixture is so rich in gasolene that it will not ignite. 
The remedy now is to close the gasolene valve and turn 
uie engine over a dozen times or more with the relief 
valve open until an explosion occurs. Then close the 
relief cocks and start the engine. If it begins to slow 
down, open the gasolene valve and regulate the flow until 
the proper mixture is obtained. Sometimes a drop of 
water or a little dirt will effectually close up the needle 
valve or a little dirt may get on the seat and by prevent- 
ing the valve poppet from seating will allow too much 
gasolene to enter, thus rendering the mixture either too 
poor in gasolene, which renders the engine liable to ex- 
plode in the crank case, or too rich, when the engine 
will smoke, miss explosions and eventually stop. To the 
practiced man, the condition will be readily apparent, but 
to the novice he had better stop the engine and take the 
vaporizer apart, and try to find the trouble. Remember 
that the usual trouble, when the spark is in proper shape, 
is too much gasolene. There is one condition that will 
not usually occur except in cold weather, and that is by 
the cold formed from the rapid evaporation of gasolene 
freezing the moisture in the air until a thin coating of 
ice prevents proper seating of the valve and the gasolene 
supply will be interfered with. 3 

With float feed carburetors there is very rarely any 
trouble experienced, but they cannot be attached to the 
ordinary check valve engine unless a swing or other light 
acting check valve is employed. F ; 

In the so-called “ported” engine, in which the gas inlet 
is opened and closed by the piston, the generator valve 
gives so much resistance that the carburetor is almost 
a necessity, if any power is to be got out of the engine. 
In starting a two-cycle ported engine with a float feed 
carburetor, it is usually necessary to put a few drops of 
gasolene into the cylinder through the priming cup or 
relief cock, then prime the carburetor by depressing the 
float, and the engine ought to start if the spark is in 
good shape on the first or second revolution with the re- 
lief cock opened. . : 

It is usually understood that given an ordinary gaso- 
lene engine with perfect raixture and proper spark, it 
ought and will run. Now, there is one condition which 
will thoroughly upset these calculations, and that is water 
in the cylinder, either through the gasket between the 
head and cylinder, the cxhaust or cracked cylinder. If 
its presence is ever suspected, lose no time in getting rid 
of it. An almost infallible indication of slight leak is 
when, on attempting to start, the piston seems, or really 
is, “stuck” in the cylinder. Water will saturate the. insu- 
jation of the firing-pin or insulated electrode and kill tie 
spark. If any moisture exudes from the insulation on 
starting or attempting to start, investigate at once. Don’t 
let salt water remain in your cylinder one minute longer 
than necessary. 
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British Letter. 


A Goop deal of unnecessary mischief is being made 
by the irresponsible manner in which some of the 
Papers comment on the-alteration to Rule 6, governing 
the races for the British international cup for motor 
boats. The rules have recently been amended by the 
International. Commission, and many improvements 
made, notably in lengthening the course to between 
thirty and thirty-five miles. It has also been decided in 
future that the start is to be flying, and that all com- 
petitors shall be started together by signal five minutes 
after the preparatory signal (Rule 6). Mr. Basil Joy, 
the secretary of the A. C. G. B. L, is stated to have 
said that, in consequence of this alteration to Rule 6, 
“there will be no possibility of a similar contretemps 
occurring as that which robbed Napier Minor of her 
victory at Ryde this year.”. Remarks of this kind, 
which have been freely indorsed by many of our papers, 
are not calculated to promote good feeling between 
British and foreign clubs, and are altogether uncalled 
for. It has been abundantly proved that Napier Minor 
was knocked out at Ryde the moment she was beaten 
by Napier II. Nobody knew this better than Mr. Edge, 
and nobody was more fully aware that Napier Minor 
was not qualified to run than he was. The fact that 
Napier II. was of too flimsy construction to stand the 
smooth water of the Solent, was unfortunate, but to 
expect that, as a result of her breakdown, he should be 
allowed to run his already defeated Napier Minor was 
simply to expect one set of rules for himself and another 
for his opponents, which is obviously not the highest form 
ol sport. There can be no doubt whatever that Napier 
Minor was run against Tréfle 4 Quatre in direct op- 
position to the rules governing the races. This being 
so, she was not a winner, although she came in first, 
and to talk about her as having been robbed of her vic- 
tory is simply to talk sheer nonsense. It has also 
transpired that Mr. Edge did not obtain official sanction 
to run Napier Minor instead of Napier II., as he would 
have us believe, but that when he approached two of the 
race officials, Major Lindsay Lloyd and Mr. Dinsmore, 
on the subject, they said they thought he would be en- 
titled to do so; but they were particularly careful to tell 
him that the opinion they offered was entirely unofficial, 
and Mr. Edge said he quite understood this. This puts Mr. 
Edge clean out of court; and, in spite of his many at- 
tempts to keep himself before the public eye, by writing 
to the papers, as is invariably the case with him when- 
ever things do not go exactly as he wishes, he has but 
few sympathizers among the better class of people who 
follow the so-called motor boat racing. 

It is a pity that the International Commission did not 
see fit to bring in a rule to the effect that no competitor 
shall be allowed to run more than one boat in future, 
for so long as any one individual is able to enter more 
than one boat, the representatives of firms engaged in 
the trade of building motor boats and engines will al- 
ways have the pull over private owners, and motor boat 
racing, at any rate as far as high speed launches are 
concerned, will remain what it now is—merely a trade 
advertisement—owing to the enormous outlay required 
to procure even a small launch. 

The Council of the Yacht Racing Association had a 
meeting on Oct. 14 at the Royal London Y. C. to con- 
sider and adjudicate upon some protests which had been 
referred to them from time to time during the past sea- 
son. None of the cases presented any great complica- 
tions, but one which was referred by the Torbay Sailing 
Club, arising out of a foul at the start, shows how little 
competitors and sailing committee alike know about the 
much-vexed question of the luffing rule, even when 
there are no complications. The wind was in such a 
direction that the boats would have it on their starboard 
quarters when they cut the line at right angles. While 
maneuvering for the start between the guns, one boat, 
A, saw that she was going to be too soon, hauled her 
wind and sailed along the line. Another boat, B, which 
was sailing free and could have borne away under A’s 
stern, did not do so, but luffed and put herself in the 
position of overtaking boat. A promptly luffed B, as 
she had a perfect right to do, under Rule 29, and she 
forced B outside the starting line. After this there was 
a foul, presumably owing to B bearing away and forcing 
A over the wrong side of the line. B was palpably in 
the wrong, but she protested against A, which won 
second prize, and A was disqualified by the sailing 
committee. A appealed to the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, with the result that her appeal was upheld. This 
is really quite 2 simple phase of the luffing rule; but it 
only shows how easy it is to misinterpret it and how 
necessary it is to have a competent court of appeal. 

E. H. KE tty. 


MEASUREMENT RULE CONFERENCE.—A conference of 
delegates from the New York, Eastern, Atlantic, Larch- 
mont, Beverly, Boston, Seawanhaka and Marblehead 
Corinthian Y. C.’s and the Y. R. A., was held at the New 
York Y. C. on Thursday, October 27, for the purpose of 
discussing, and if possible recommending, to the clubs 
in interest a uniform measurement rule. 


The importance of this conference cannot be overesti- 
mated, and as the clubs and associations represented con- 
trol practically all the racing in New York and eastern 
waters, it is to be devoutly hoped that the consummation 
of the object of the conference may not be prevented by 
reason of the personal predilections of either individuals 
or clubs. While there is but little probability that all 
racing yachtsmen will accept any one measurement rule 
as perfect, it is indisputable that uniformity on the At- 
lantic Coast with any good rule as a basis is vastly to be 
preferred to present conditions. 


It is a fact that by reason of unsatisfactory measure- 
ment conditions, a number of men heretofore prominent 
in racing have deserted to the automobile and so-called 
automobile boats, and their building boats and returning 
to yachting is dependent upon the adjustment of this 

rortant question. 
—— 
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it is probabie that several meetings will be required to 
fully discuss and decide upon all details, but it is ex- 
pected that whatever rule may be recommended will be 
presented to the various clubs within the next few weks. 


Co-Education on a Yawl. 


BY SARAH HITCHCOCK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Our party consisted of four, captain, mate, skipper 
and an A. B. Of course, our captain and mate were 
old yachtsmen, but the skipper and A.B. were new 
yachtswomen and not quite thoroughly seasoned. Two 
summers’ experience doesn’t make a real sailor of a 
woman, and the wonder is that the men expect it. 

Our boat is able, easy to steer under all conditions, 
and will point as high as the average sloop—‘“an able, 
handsome lady,” if the opinion of her crew is to be 
relied upon—yawl-rigged, built by Weir, of Hamilton, 
36ft. over all, 25ft. waterline, 10ft. breadth, 5ft. draft, 
with 3,400 pounds of iron on her standing keel and 
1,000 pounds of inside ballast. Her least freeboard is 
26in.; bilges hard, and, to quote the mate, is as stiff as a 
church. We carried a bright cedar dinghy, which we 
found towed well in all kinds of weather. Her cabin, 
with 5ft. roin. head room, is commodious and comfort- 
able. Two transoms, 3ft. wide, make luxurious seats 
by day and capacious beds at night by having three 
iron strips reaching from one transom to the other 
across the passage way, on which are laid two boards 
10in. wide and the full length of the bed, leaving step- 
ping room between. The cushions being turned about 
and the space at the end filled in by a third cushion 
(which formed a back in the day time), made two 
berths, almost the full width of a bed. A burlap cur- 
tain stretched from the companion to the galley door- 
way and completed the sleeping-car aspect of our cabin. 

We left Buffalo in the early dawn, and with a very 
light spinnaker breeze made Port Colbourne, Ontario, 
before noon. There are no ports along the American 
or south shore of Lake Erie, short of Dunkirk, so Buf- 
falo yachtsmen always set sail for Canadian ports. 
Theirs is an inhospitable shore, too, and keel boats 
must give reefs and land a wide berth. 

Is one ever ready to start on a cruise? We had spent 
plenty of time over plans and discussions, and were 
ready to pride ourselves on our start. But not for long, 
tor at Port Colbourne we were obliged to mend the 
spinnaker, set up the bobstay and get ice and fruit. 
While these things were being done by the men, the 
ladies prepared lunch. The galley does not boast of 
full head room, but has all the other comforts. There 
are two trusty Primus stoves, an ice box, a large gal- 
vanized water tank and the prettiest of blue dishes. It 
was just the time to christen our new copper frying pan, 
for we were to have chops. 

“Everybody ready? If you are, I’ll put on the chops,” 
called out the skipper, popping her head above the com- 
panion way. She put the pan on to let it get “real hot,” 
and it did. She had the lining well melted before she 
had found the chops. The captain looked sad. 

“They told me that wouldn’t need relining for three 
years.” 

“That meant on land. Three days on a yacht,” re- 
torted the skipper. 

A little cool air settled the tin, and we tried it again, 
with success. We had a small folding table to put up 
between the seats and a white oilcloth table cover that 
is most fitting on a cruise. When under way, we used 
paper napkins, and sometimes wooden plates. 

Port Colbourne is at the entrance of the Welland 
Canal, and affords good shelter. Recently finished 
breakwaters give a fine berth, where one is not dis- 
turbed by passing vessels or by any wind that blows. 

After dish-washing for the ladies and a short smoke 
for the men, we got away for Port Maitland, twenty 
miles further west. Our progress was slow, and we 
soon found ourselves becalmed in the big bay between 
Sugar Loaf Point and Mohawk Island Light, with every 
indication of a long calm. Fortune favored us toward 
late afternoon, and a lively northeaster blew up, bring- 
ing a pouring rain; but this was not minded, as we 
bowled along with the wind on the quarter, through the 
inside passage to Maitland. 

Twilight was deepening into darkness as we dropped 
our hook in Grand River. This picturesque spot is a 
favorite with Buffalo yachtsmen, and we found other 
boats there, come to spend the Fourth of July. The 
friendly landlady of the port let us dry out at her kitchen 
fire, where other yachtsmen had already gathered. 

The next day, the Fourth of July, dawned clear and 
cloudless. We breakfasted on fruit, shredded wheat 
biscuit, bread and butter and coffee. A saucer of ber- 
ries was passed to each one. “You must eat those first 
and then put the biscuits in the same dishes. I’m not 


going to do superfluous washing this hot day,” said 
the A. B. 


Butter packed in a crock proved a satisfactory way 
of carrying it; except in the country we had no trouble 
in getting cream. After a light breakfast we did without 
hot dishwater. The lake water at summer temperature 
answers admirably if some good soap is used. 

We got under way about 9, starting with jib and 
driver, and setting the mainsail as we passed the light- 
house. 

“What’s the course?” asked the mate as he hoisted 
the ensign. 

“S.S.WUAW., and the wind is out of the N.E.” 

“Then let’s get out that spinnaker again, mate.” 

“Aye-aye, captain.” And it was set to stay all day 
for a run of fifty-eight miles. 

We bowled along with a cheerful ripple under the 
bow, making eight miles an hour steadily. Hour tricks 
at the tiller all round make easy work. The day was 
perfect summer, sky clear and blue and the breeze 
warm—a hot day on shore we learned afterward. 

We passed out of sight of land before long, munch- 
ing our sardine sandwiches in the middle of the lake, 
where the water looked deep and cool, and where the 
whitecaps shone more brilliantly, tumbling and tossing 
in their frolics. The tap, tap of the ice-pick was almost 
the only sound heard during the afternoon. The mate 
had turned steward and brewed tempting collins, which 
he presented at intervals. The captain drowsed over a 
book and complained of indigestion by turns. Only a 
helmsman was needed on deck throughout the day. 
Presently we began to catch hazy glimpses of the 
Chautauqua hills on the south shore, and got the 
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glasses out to pick up the Erie lighthouses. Our course 
must have been carelessly taken, for we made land fully 


ten miles too far east. It was worth while, for the water . 


is deep close to shore, and one can sail along near 
enough to see the people at their doors and hear a 
friendly dog bark. The bluffs make a pleasant relief 
from the low Canadian shore line, and the absence 
of reefs from Dunkirk to Sandusky is a comfort to 
yachtsmen. 

Entering Presque Isle Bay through the channel at 
the eastern end, we hailed a passing yacht, and were 
told to take Scorpion’s moorings off the yacht club. 
It was a friendly reception indeed, for we found the 
Fourth of July celebration about to begin on the edge 
of the water. The bank that rises sharply beyond was 
crowded with people in gay colors, giving a sort of 
patchwork effect. 

We took in the spinnaker, jib and driver as we en- 
tered the harbor, and had them furled and stowed as 
we rounded up to our mooring under the mainsail alone. 
The tomato salad had been prepared on the way. 

“Let’s eat in the cockpit.” 

“Is it soup to-night?” 

“T’m for that.” 

“I’m for big dishes.” 

There was much to see. Boats of every description 
gathered about us in the gloaming, making merry 
with songs and laughter, while the moon rose majestic- 
ally over the hill to lend her aid to the pretty shore 
scene. 

“No dish-washing to-night,” said the skipper, find- 
ing her glass of iced tea. 

It was smoke and rest, for our hearts were filled with 
a contentment that only such a day’s sail can bring. 

That affinity which one sailor has for another brought 
some Erie Y. C. men alongside after the fireworks were 
over, to bid us welcome. Every attention was shown 
us while we lay at Erie. 

“After all, what religion knits people so closely to- 
gether as a common sport?” as Stevenson says in his 
“Inland Voyage.” ‘For will any one dare to tell me 
that business is more entertaining than fooling among 
boats.” 

When we were at anchor we made ourselves very 
comfortable. A large wind sail, equipped with flaps, 
kept out by means of a stick fitting into grommets, was 
hauled up through the forward hatch by means of the 
spinnaker or jib halliards. It stood about six feet high 
and had a diameter equal to the hatch. This carried a 
current of air through the cabin, keeping it cool when 
the deck was unbearable. An awning was spread above 
the cockpit over the boom and guyed at the four cor- 
ners to the jigger shrouds aft and the backstays for- 
ward. When long in port, a rug was spread in the 
cockpit, and a table with a green cover held books, 
needlework and a pitcher of ice water. 

A day and a half in Erie was well spent, but the mate 
likes to be on the move. 

“Put the gaskets on him,” suggested our captain, and 
with a meager smile the mate subsided. 

It was just as well, for there was the usual south- 
wester blowing. Our mooring was exposed, and the 
short waves made it rather tiresome by evening, so 
we dined ashore, clad in our best. 

Luck was with us, and we believed in it when a light 
N.E. breeze came up next morning. We worked our 
way out of the bay, but ran into a calm off Presque Isle 
Light. Nothing to do but send our mate in for a swim. 
It never failed to bring a breeze. 

“Going in, mate?” 

“Too hot.” 

“Oh, do! We don’t want to sit here all day.” 

But the mate was obdurate. 

There were pound nets near by, so we investigated 
them. They are set anywhere apparently, and abound 
along the American shore from Erie on, constituting a 
serious menace to those who cruise by night. (Yachts- 
men will encourage the movement started last fall for 
iheir abolition as being an obstruction to traffic on the 
waterways.) 

The sun blazed down on us. The barometer rested 
high and steady. With the evening we hoped for an 
“offlander,” an assured thing, the Erie men told us, 
especially during such hot weather. Presently a light 
air came off the lake, and we mogged along slowly but 
steadily, thinking to make Conneaut, our next stop. 
The twilight fell, and with it the light lake breeze. Then 
we were treated to a novel experience, for the trusty 
breeze from off the heated shore crept out, flopping the 
sails over, and we lost not a moment’s headway. 

Conneaut, with its smoke and noise, came into view 
about 8 o'clock. We decided to pass it by and perhaps 
put in to Ashtabula. Why should we leave such a 
glorious moon? If the ladies would turn in, the men 
agreed to stand two-hour tricks from 11 o’clock until 
morning. ’Twas the captain’s trick and about 2 o’clock. 
Below all was quiet. Who could stay awake when the 
silence of the night was upon him, unless he had com- 
pass and-moon to keep him company? We were near- 
ing Ashtabula, another smoky commercial port, where 
boats load with coal and iron ore. The “offlander”’ 
was blowing the smoke out over the lake and obscuring 
the light. A freighter was outside calling for the fog- 
horn. Three short blasts, then an answering blast from 
the lighthouse. A voice out of the night startled us all. 

“What's that?” 

“Where?” shouted the mate, leaping on deck. 

“That black thing to port.” 

“To starboard, you mean.” 

“No, to port. Looks like a breakwater; but there is 
none here. Look up the Coast Pilot and see what there 
is at Ashtabula.” 

“Nothing but piers and lighthouses,” said the skipper, 
book in hand, poking her head out of the companion- 
way; sO we were no wiser and must needs steer be- 
tween these black objects, holding our breath for fear 
there were more ahead or more underneath. 

We afterward found that they are new cribs not yet 
charted. 

Past the smoke, the moon again lighted our course, 
and we moved lazily along until morning. At day- 
break the A. B. came on deck for her trick. Chart and 
log gave us Fairport, distant about 10 miles. Drifting 


along, we waited for the 10 o’clock breeze our captain 
believed in. It came out of the N.E. 

“Spinnaker again, mate.” And we needed it to keep 
her from yawing, as the breeze quickly freshened to 
fifteen and at times twenty miles per hour. 

Express packages were waiting for us at Fairport, 
but we passed on, under the smart breeze, and by Cleve- 
land, heading for Rocky River, the port of the Lake- 
wood Y. C., seven miles beyond. It is only a small 
river and a hard port for a stranger to make, for one 
must keep well to the west of the dilapidated old piers 
and in midchannel between them and the bluff. 

“Take off your mainsail and go in slowly,” called a 
passing boat. We stored our spinnaker and furled the 
mainsail, and went in under jib and driver, dropping the 
driver when we were well. inside. A deep-draft boat 
must know this little harbor or be well guided, not to 
run aground on a sandbar. The river is deep to the 
banks and full of yachts, all made fast to tall piles stem 
and stern and close to shore. They looked like a long 
procession, two abreast, coming down the river. They 
drop sails and pole to their places in line, and present 
a novel sight to those, like ourselves, who make moor- 
ings in wind and current. 

We were offered a pile close to shore, and found a 
pier of one plank ready to use. Wind and weather 
were of no moment in this snug berth. 

The men took pillows and blankets and slept in the 
club house, for it was a warm harbor. A mosquito or 
two worried the skipper, so she used the new mosquito 
netting, the joy and pride of the captain. The com- 
panion was opened wide and three thin sticks fitted 
closely into it, with netting stretched tightly over them, 
so that we were completely screened. We spent three 
days in this lovely spot. (Boats were moored along 
shore, with their spars in the branches. Most of them 
are sloops, and not a few of fine design, with most en- 
thusiastic owners, who gave us a hearty welcome and 
made our stay a delightful one to remember.) One 
evening we rowed up the river to find a laundry. The 
company purse suffered a collapse when we had paid 
for it, but $5 all around the next day put it into com- 
mission again, and the row up and down the river was 
worth a good deal. While we were drifting back in 
the moonlight, the gaskets on the mate parted; clam- 
bering on board, we consequently got ready for a start. 
The moon was hazy, and there had been every prediction 
of thunder showers all day; but about 11 o'clock we 
cast off our lines and were poled out of the river by a 
member of the club. Every yacht there is furnished 
with these long pike poles. Hoisting our mainsail 
again under way, we set our course W.N.W. to clear 
Avon Point, eight miles beyond, before directing our 
course tc Vermilion. There was a light offlander blow- 
ing. One has to keep well out from Avon Point, from 
one to five miles, according to the man you talk to and 
the depth of his keel. Keels count more than charts 
when you talk to a man of the locality. 

About midnight a red light appeared on our star- 
board bow. 

“What’s that rhyme about ‘red to red,’” etc.? asked 
the A. B. 

“Green to green or red to red, perfect safety, go 
ahead,” responded the skipper, proud of her winter’s 
work at boxing compass and learning road rules. 

“Better have a look at her,” concluded our captain, 
and we found her to be an old wind-jammer with all 
her light canvas set and a beautiful sight in the misty 
moonlight slowly approaching us. 

Changing our course to pass alongside and then 
astern of her, we hailed her helmsman and asked how 
far it was to Lorain. 

“Ten miles,” he answered. If he had only reminded 
us not to look for the light with an offlander blowing 
we would have been more thankful. 

We were not at all sure of our shore now, for we 
had evidently gone further out than we should and the 
moon was obscured by cloud. Whether we were half 
a mile from shore, or five, was a mystery. We had lost 
our bearings. Chart, Coast Pilot and compass were not 
working together. Each one was going its own gait, 
while our eyes played tricks on us at every turn, and 
we were steering toward land one minute and out into 
the lake the next. 

It was growing darker and darker in the northwest. 
Lightning flashes broke the blackness more frequently. 

“Better take in the log, and double reef the main- 
sail. All hands on deck!” The A. B. took the tiller, 
the skipper stowed everything loose, while the men 
shortened sail. Reefing a yaw! is an easy matter. The 
short boom, all inboard, made quick work of it, and 
the sail was soon re-set. Jib and jigger halliards were 
cleared and coiled ready to run. Darker and darker it 
grew, and nearer came the thunder and lightning. It 
was 2 o'clock in the morning. No light anywhere ex- 
cept the hand lanterns we used to work about the deck. 

“There she comes,” yelled the mate. 

“Down with the driver and jib!” 

They were down, but not tied when the squall was 
upon us. A gleaming mass of white struck our bows 
and broke over us, and the captain on the bowsprit 
passing a gasket around the jib, went to his waist in the 
angry sea that lay beyond and into which the yacht 
plunged, snorting and pitching. The double-reefed 
mainsail alone was enough to lay her rail well under 
and to send her along at a fast clip. She was headed 
into the wind to avoid a lee shore. The racket in the 
rigging, the shriek of the wind and noise of rain and 
spray made even loud orders inaudible, except from a 
windward position. There was no time for coats, and 
even the captain’s sou’wester didn’t protect his glasses, 
for the spray, blowing off the top of the waves, flew aft 
in a line with the boat. 

Frequent trips forward were necessary, as the side 
lights kept going out. These trips were only possible 
on hands and knees. The slatting and pitching put out 
the flame as fast as lighted, and the A. B., now below, 
having been relieved at the tiller by the mate, was kept 
busy lighting lanterns, which were passed up to the 
captain, who crawled back and forth with them. The 
spray constantly showering his glasses, made it im- 
possible for him to take the stick. 

Below, all was confusion. Time had not been taken 


to stow things snugly. Port holes of course were 
closed. Bathing suits, stoves, books and plates played 
about the floors. The eggs preserved their dignity, 
They alone failed to join in the mad frolic, but sat com- 
posedly in an open basket on top of the ice box. Their 
mission in the world was evidently not finished. 

Speeding on at a furious rate in the pitch darkness, 
a sudden flash of lightning revealed the fact that we 
were among pound nets. In another moment the yacht 
took a lurch, and a huge stake appeared along her lee 
rail, inside the boom and the mainsheet. In a trice it 
was straining against the latter and prevented putting 
the yacht into the wind. It was a breathless moment 
for the mate, as the pole bent and bent, and it was a 
question as to which would go, the mainsheet or the 
stake. The sheet held and finally cleared, but that 
pesky stake was bound to give us more trouble, and held 
up the dinghy when she came along. However, that 
smart little lady executed a side step and trotted along 
after her mother. 

In connection with our lights going out, a large 
freighter to starboard had given us uneasiness. Where 
was she now? She might have been ten yards ahead 
and we not be able to see her because of the blinding 
rain which fell in sheets. And where was the Lorain 
light? Had we passed that? 

Presently, under the beating of the rain, the sea be- 
gan to go down a bit, and the wind dropped somewhat. 
At dawn we saw the light, two miles away. Time of 
day? No time, only daylight, and we could see where 
we were. The wind went out nearly flat. We hurriedly 
spliced the main sheet and set all sail, but soon found 
ourselves flopping helplessly. Everything pulled and 
banged and clattered about that could make a noise. 
The blocks on the jib traveler, as well as on the main 
traveler, made harsh music as they scraped back and 
forth. The sea was still high. 

It had all been too much for our skipper, for she had 
had a cucumber for supper, and she needed sympathy 
in the cabin. The captain held the tiller. He had had a 
hard night and felt the need of sleep, but grasping the 
stick with a will, he sat comfortably enveloped in a 
steamer rug, and in sleep as well. Coming on deck 
with some chocolate as morning refreshment the A, B. 
couldn’t help a smile as she relieved him of his task. A 
light air out of the south soon sprang up, and she put 
about and headed for Lorain. 

Coming abreast of the opening, all hands were called. 
It wouldn’t do to take them in asleep. Breakfast and 
a few hours’ rest sufficed for Lorain, and the yawl with 
the men on board, was towed out. All sail was hoisted 
and the course set for Vermillion. We were left be- 
hind at the hotel, asleep, but were en route by electric 
car by afternoon. Skirting the shore of the lake, we 
could see the yawl lazily making her way in and out 
among the pound nets. 

We found Vermillion a delightful little town. A 
small river makes a snug harbor for some fishing tugs, 
but the piers are rapidly falling into decay. Our first 
duty was to buy provisions for Sunday, but we had to 
see if the yacht was making any headway, so we walked 
out to the lighthouse. We were tired, and we were 
sleepy, and the A. B. is an easy sleeper, so she went to 
sleep on a ledge at the foot of the lighthouse, while 
the skipper went back to get some lunch. 

Had the A. B. moved in her sleep she would have 
had to swim for her life, unless some of the spectators 
on the opposite pier came to her rescue. 

At night the wind died out, but later came the off- 
lander. We got our provisions and ice in a rowboat 
and waited for the yawl. We had picked out a snug 
berth beside a pier, so when her red and green came 
into view the skipper got out at the pier, while the 
A. B. rowed out to pilot them in. 

Squalls and N.W. winds kept us in Vermillion for 
four days. We were cruising for pleasure. The gaskets 
loosened often on our mate, but we managed to keep 
him amused pretty well. 

What to have for dinner was of more moment now, 
with no sailing to occupy us. Chicken and creamed 
potatoes one night; fish that the captain was meaning 
to fry, but boiled in butter and water instead, for an- 
other night, and berries, berries all the time, with 
potato salad as a relish. 

The mate poked the barometer religiously. It was 
low, hugging 29, and absolutely refused to rise. 

“Kill sailing as a sport, those barometers,” growled 
he. “Wouldn’t have one in my boat. Keep you in 
when it’s fun outside.” 

The village blacksmith spent one day fixing the 
gooseneck for the spinnaker, a piece of work that lasted 
fully a week. Other yachts put in to avoid the storms, 
so the townspeople turned out to inspect. Most of 
them “supposed we thought we were having a good 
time, but we couldn’t make them believe it.” 

One quiet afternoon we were sitting in the cockpit 
sewing, and a little old lady dressed in the garb of long 
ago, came by on the pier. Our awning was just low 
enough to hide us, but she dipped fore and aft to get a 
glimpse and say a cheery word or two. Finally pulling 
up the awning, she gazed a moment and asked, “Don’t 
ye git sick like, a-teetering like that all the time? 1 
would.” 

At an early hour one morning, one of the storm- 
bound yachts hailed us as she passed on her way out 
bound for Sandusky, and said there was a fine offlander 
blowing. So there was, and we were soon under way 
bound for Put-In-Bay. 

We ladies were to sleep a few hours more. With the 
wind on the quarter, we made a fine start, and held it 
for a hour, when the wind shifted to S.W. and headed 
us, freshening all the time. Beds were no longer beds, 
but inclined planes. The spinnaker boom, which we 
carried aloft, was banging against the mast. The cap- 
tain went aloft on the hoops to lash it to the jumper 
stay. 

We had laid our course to pass south of Kelly’s 
Island, but the wind headed us, so that when we made 
land we found we could only fetch north of Kelly’s 
Island. Picking up land on our port bow, we could 
make out Sandusky. Then Pelee Island came into 
view on our starboard bow. It was a gray, misty morn- 
ing, sky and water were all alike. There is a passage 
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just north of Kelly’s Island and one directly sotith of 
Middle Island. 

Everybody had a different idea of the course, because 
what is every one’s work is no one’s work. 

It had been an unwritten duty of the A. B.’s to lay 
off the course carefully, while the others did or did not 
as they pleased. They usually pleased, but this morn- 
ing they had not, so when we found ourselves fetching 
north of Kelly’s Island, a spirited controversy arose. 

“What’s that red can buoy for?” asked the captain. 

“It marks a reef northeast of Kelly’s Island,’ an- 
swered the A. B. from below, “and you must keep 
south of it, too.” 

“Nonsense, it’s good water anywhere here; that means 
for big vessels.” 

“Oh, very well; rocks showing don’t matter, I sup- 
pose. The Coast Pilot says keep south of it, or else 
north of the black gas buoy that is near Middle Island.” 

“We can’t fetch that on this tack.” 

“Well, come about then.” 

“Oh, you’re crazy down there.” 

“Look yourself, then,” andthe chart and Coast Pilot 
nents on deck impelled by the wrathful arm of the 


“Mutiny and insubordination!” yelled the mate, dan- 
cing a hornpipe and chewing some chocolate. “Irons 
and the lazarette for the A. B.” And he circled about 
the deck to the whistled tune of a Sousa march. 

We tacked. 

Put-in-Bay is well named, for it is as snug an an- 
chorage as ever was found. Gibraltar Island lies 
north of it and South Bass Island south, where there 
is a resort called Put-in-Bay. In Rocky River a gentle- 
man had given us a rough sketch of the bay, with a 
chicken coop on Gibraltar Island for the central point. 
We were to drop anchor right abreast of it, and we 
did, not more than fifteen yards from shore. 

A yawl from Sandusky was lying near, and her oc- 
cupants regarded our burgee with some curiosity. It 
was not strange, as we do not often see east end bur- 
gees at western end ports nor the reverse either. 

We were at the extreme point of our cruise. Coming 
up the lake with a spinnaker had been of much more 
interest than letters, but here we found a two weeks’ 
budget, the first since leaving home. 

As there was to be a regatta here the next week, it 
behooved us to brighten up a little and have things 
shipshape, for boats began to arrive next day. 

Sitting under our awning late in the afternoon, pass- 
ing a lazy hour or two before dinner, we saw a schooner 
coming around Gibraltar Island. Her decks swarmed 
with a uniformed crew. In big arm-chairs on deck sat 
a company of portly gentlemen, attended by cabin boys. 
With mainsail flattened in she came into the wind and 
slowly lost her way. Down went her anchor, at a mute 
signal from her captain. Down went her headsail and 
foresail at the same time. It was Priscilla, of Cleve- 
land. She was built twenty years ago to compete with 
Puritan as a possible America Cup defender, and is 
as beautiful and staunch as ever. “Queen of the un- 
salted seas,” most assuredly, and we felt repaid for a 
long trip just to see her come to anchor. 

Soon after a very large yawl came around the island 
and dropped anchor alongside Priscilla. She was from 
Sandusky, and was followed by a large sloop from 
Toledo. All the yacht etiquette was observed, and we 
all joined in. 

The three boats were returning from a week’s cruise 
about the upper end of the lake, and had organized 
an Interlake Cruising Club. They expect to be joined 
by several more boats next year. 

That night toward 10 o’clock it began to blow from 
the S.E., and blow hard. We put out the spare anchor 
and turned in. Sleep was all very well for an hour or 
two, and then it came on to blow a gale of fifty miles, 
and rained hard. Every puff sent a quiver through the 
yacht from stem to stern, as she pulled at her hawsers. 
“That awning must come down,” and the captain rose 
accordingly, with the mate following. Some things 
are funny, even in strenuous moments, for it is funny 
to hear two bare-footed, wet and thinly clad men try 
to get an awning down in a gale of wind. We could 
positively hear their teeth rattle as the icy rain got to 
the quick. We were anxious lest some of the larger 
boats ahead of us should drag anchor and swing on to 
us. We were but a little way from shore, but the 
water is deep to the very edge. As we sat up and 
looked out the port holes our relative positions seemed 
to have changed for a minute, until we placed the points 
of the compass or swung back to the original position. 
Toward morning the wind took off a little and we slept 
again at daybreak we found several new comers at 
anchor with hard runs to report and bedraggled crews 
and boats. At different times during the day they con- 
tinued to come around the island into the bay, with 
small boats gone, spars and sails carried away, and 
one with an extemporized jury rig—eloquent testimony 
of the night. 

Many of the smart boats, at anchor or near us dur- 
ing our stay, “were drawing too much water,” as they 
put it, so visting around from yacht to yacht was the 
order of the day, and the boats were visibly lightened, 
while the crews were as visibly weighted, and empty 
bottles bobbed and nodded sociably as they floated 
about. 

Squally weather continued for several days, and in- 
coming boats brought tales of hard trips and bad 
weather. 

With us time had begun to be a thing of moment, for 
our runs were to be long, as we were to return by the 
north shore. We should be moving on, and we held 
daily consultations on the advisability of going, with 
every prospect of a very hard day’s run; but our faith 
in luck had not diminished, and we were enjoying life 
very well. 

After five days at anchor, we awoke one morning 
early to find a light spinnaker breeze blowing. A long 
day, but an easy one, for it was a sixty-five mile run to 
Port Rondeau, and no harbor anywhere en route. 

With all hands on deck at 4 o’clock we hoisted sail 
and left Put-in-Bay. Setting the spinnaker just outside 
the bay, we laid our course due east to pass south of 
Ballast and Middle islands. Our log was put out, and 


when four miles east of Middle Island, we headed for 
Southeast Shoal Lightship, with a course of N.E.4E. It 
was a beautiful morning—a day to take it easy and en 
joy the water, sky and air to the utmost. 

Bowling along at a merry gait until late in the morn- 
ing, we passed the fightship, leaving it a mile to port, 
and shaped our course N.E. to make Port Rondeau. 

On our port bow was Pelee Spit, which we soon left 
behind, putting ourselves out of sight of all land for two 
or three hours. 

As the afternoon advanced, the breeze died out, leav- 
ing a flat calm, and off the N.W. was brewing a thunder 
storm. It looked ominous. 

“Let’s get ready for this. Double-reef the mainsail 
and see what’s coming.” 

Halliards were cleared and everything stowed. Rub- 
ber coats were put on and we were really ready. We 
waited. A light air out of theeast came up and still the 
storm seemed to be coming on out of the northwest. 
We dropped jib and driver and sat waiting, ready we 
were; but the storm went around to the west, so we put 
on all sail and shook out the reefs. 

Still our easterly air, and then the storm was coming 
again. 

“Double-reef again!” 

Double-reef we did, and doused jib and driver.. No 
more wind and no more storm; so for the second time 
we put on all sail again. The light east wind had al- 
most gone out, leaving fog. 

Rondeau was some eight miles farther, and night was 
coming on. Not a promising one either, for we could 
hardly see the light. 

Our course had been carefully taken and as carefully 
kept, and before dark we had made out the port with 
the glasses. 

Knowing we were not to have a shore supper, we 
enjoyed some good canned chicken, a la creme, and 
made ready for a calm night. The storm had gone 
round, but we did enjoy the satisfaction of having been 
ready for it, so we took hour watches now and were 
happy. 

We had barely steerage way leit; but, fortunately, 
Port Rondeau was not a commercial port, so we had 
no fear of large vessels. We managed to keep our 
course for a little while, but we could not see the light. 
Finally it was little use, and a boat does move even 
with no perceptible wind, so the A. B. took her trick 
at the tiller. It was about 3 o’clock in the morning 
when she declared she heard shore sounds. 

“Captain, come up,” called the mate who had been 
on watch forward, “we hear shore sounds on our port 
bow. I heard a rooster crow off there, too.” 

“If your compass is working, it’s impossible,” qyoth 
the sleepy captain, and he went below to pick up that 
dream of cruising in the Mediterranean where he had 
left it. It was no use, he was soon called again, and 
the A. B. resigned the tiller to him and she went be- 
low, still insisting that she heard shore sounds, and she 
was right, for in a few moments we were aground. Not 
badly, of course, for we had no real steerage way and 
the yawl rested as easily as on a feather bed. 

All sail was dropped and the anchor was carried out 
astern to kedge off to. Then we let off the mainsheet, 
so the boom was at right angles to the boat, and 
topped it up. 

“Come on, you girls,’ urged the mate, “climb into 
the dinghy and get on the end of this boom.” 

“What if we should drop in?” 

“Drop in, why that wouldn’t hurt anything. Water 
is a little wetter than fog, that’s all.” 

Our mate was always optimistic, and a heavy weight 
in the bargain, but it always takes three to list the 
yawl. We soon canted her over, so her keel no longer 
rested on the bottom, and the captain pulled her free. 

“All right, we’re afloat.” He held the lantern, which 
closely resembled a fire-fly in this fog, and we scrambled 
back and anchored for the rest of the night. There 
was a lively discussion as to who it was that had 
failed to keep the course, and no one had been so 
careless. Our talking had attracted the attention of a 
wakeful farmer’s wife, and a voice came out of the 
fog, asking what the matter was. For answer we 
preferred to ask a question about the light 

“About two miles east,” was the answer. “Need 
any help?” 

“No, thank you, we were only looking for the light,” 
called back the shrewd skipper. 

Their friendly solicitude was appreciated, but we pre- 
ferred to keep our real situation to ourselves. 

Wet and sleepy, we lay ourselves down for a few 
winks before daylight. That is, some of us did, for 
some of us were good sleepers 

It always took the skipper to see to things, for 
she never slept unless she had to. She sat up and 
shivered to enjoy the birds’ morning carols. 

Daybreak revealed our situation, and we were not 
more than thirty feet from shore, with the light hardly 
a mile’s sail away. 

The port of Rondeau is a delusion and a snare. We 
found good piers and a lighthouse, with a large bay 
inside, perfectly land-locked, but no place for a boat 
drawing five feet to sail in. The town of Rondeau does 
not exist, unless one small store can be called a town, 
and that lies at the extreme end of the bay. There is 
a summer resort at the pier called Erie. 

Here we expected important mail, and had supposed 
Port Rondeau to be at the piers. After a few hours’ 
rest, the ladies started to hunt Rondeau and mail, while 
the men took the yacht on to Port Stanley, where we 
joined them. Their breeze was a fresh one on the 
quarter, so that they had to tuck in two reefs. This is 
easy, even though short-handed, in a yawl. She travels 
along under jib and driver, while the mainsail is let 
down and reefed at leisure. One man steers, the other 
reefs and takes his time. Meanwhile, the boat is 
under absolute control. 

All the Canadian ports that can have any possible 
commercial use are being improved and are snug har- 
bors. A little stream, hardly a river, is the raison d’etre 
of them all. Much can be said for Port Stanley itself, 
but we were not so well impressed by the people. Their 
welcome was hardly cordial. Tied alongside the pier, 
we were at the mercy of their remarks, which were 
mostly harmless sarcasm but irritating. Even the 





harbor master tried to collect dues, but our lawyer was 
not to be duped that way, and asked for the statute. 
He read and declined to pay and afterward proved his 
point upon correspondence with the government 
authorities. 

From Port Stanley to Port Burwell is a paltry 
twenty miles, a mere step, so after an early breakfast 
we set sail about 9 o’clock, with a nice wind from the 
land. This went out presently, leaving us very nearly 
becalmed until the 10 o’clock breeze came off the 
lake, giving us a nice wind on the beam. It was a 
glorious sailing day, but we were glad to have such a 
short run, as the morrow’s run was to be very long. 
Sailing by day and making a port every afternoon was 
like running on schedule time, if such an indignity can 
be offered a sail boat. 

By this time the moon was at its best in the early 
morning, so we slept with our weather eye open to 
make an early start for Port Maitland, as it was 
seventy-five miles, with no chance short of it for good 
shelter. Inside Long Point is a small bay off the light- 
house, but very indifferent protection at best, I am told. 
At 1 o’clock the mate jumped up to view the prospects. 

“Out of sight, captain, let’s be off. The night’s simply 
great, and there’s an offlander blowing that is the real 
thing.” 

So silently did they get under way that the A. B., 
lying snug in her berth, called out, “Are’n’t we off 
yet?” 

“Off? We're a mile out.” She curled up contentedly, 
lulled to sleep again by the cheerful sound of the water 
rushing past the pillow. Not so the skipper; her head 
had been above the companion to see that they had 
cleared all right. It was a beautiful start. A breeze 
of fifteen miles on the quarter was sending us along 
in the stillness of the night. Every star shone out its 
brightest. Water and sky seemed to combine forces 
to charm the mariner who should be on deck. 

We were not more than a mile from shore, so the 
mate stood watch forward for pound nets. 

“Nets to starboard; quick!” “Hard a-lee,” “A 
pole dead ahead,” etc., came sharply out of the night. 

Toward 5 o’clock the offlander went out, leaving bald 
spots all about us. It was hardly worth while to hold 
the tiller, but a ripple ahead encouraged the helmsman. 

At 6 o’clock it was the duty of the ladies to turn out, 
so the A. B. came on deck to find the yawl off the 
lighthouse at the western end of Long Point. Across 
the narrow strip of land one could see Port Rowan, 
ten miles across the bay, and pick out the cottages of 
the Long Point Company in the marshes just inside the 
bay. Long Point is a long, narrow sand spit, and is 
owned by a company of sportsmen who occupy these 
cottages in the fall while they shoot ducks and deer, 
with which they have stocked the point. 

Sitting at the tiller, to be on hand if the ripples and 
bald spots should be merged into one, the A. 
scanned the point with the glasses in an effort to catch 
a deer at the water’s edge. It was a listless occupa- 
tion. No clouds to watch, no boats nearer than the 
ship’s course on the far horizon, no gulls and no breeze. 
It was a dreamy hour. Below there were sounds that 
are evidences of happy dreams. All was as still as nature. 
can be when she is drowsy. It was a warm morning 
and she felt it. 

“What’s for breakfast?” 

“l’m for jute rugs,” (the mate’s name for shredded 
wheat biscuit). 

“We got milk at Burwell you know.” 

“We'll take it in the cockpit.” 

But, alas! that milk had soured and was about to 
go by the board, when the A.B. thought of the good 
cottage cheese it would make, and make it she did and 
tied the bag to the jigger shroud, letting it hang over 
the side to drain. 

Skirting the shore for several hours, with barely 
steerage way, we began to notice a deeper blue in the 
water. Why was this? The Coast Pilot was referred to, 
and we found that Lake Erie is deepest off Long Point. 
_ Our breeze began picking up and heading us as if 
it might be going around with the sun, as it often does 
in mid-summer. Our course was due E., but fortu- 
nately the breeze died out about noon. Here was the 
mate’s chance to swim for a breeze. It is a much 
surer remedy for a calm than scratching the mast or 
whistling. He did go in while we kept a sharp watch 
astern, lest that 2 o’clock breeze should come ahead of 
time. The water was exceptionally clear as we were 
off the end of Long Point. 

Barely ten minutes after the mate was on deck again 
a light breeze came out of the S.W., and our course 
was N.E.by E. for Port Maitland, thirty-five miles 
away. Another spinnaker breeze, and one where a 
spinnaker added greatly to our speed. 

_ To be sure we were not bowling along very fast, but 
it meant that we would make Port Maitland that night 
if the breeze held. 

Before long we had left all land beyond our horizon, 
and it is much less entertaining sailing to have no 
land to speculate upon and no light to look for. Even 
calling all hands to look at the lighthouse you have 
picked up ahead and which proves to be a tiny fishing 
ee is more entertaining than water, water every- 
where. 


[To BE CONCLUDED.] 


Hifle Zange and Gallery. 
slit 
Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue attendance at the regular practice shoot held. Nov. 1, was 
very light. Scores follow on the 26-ring target, 75ft., offhand: 
L. P. Hansen 1208, C. Zettler, Jr., 1207, C. G. Zettler 1191, L. 
Maurer 1184, F. J. Herpers 1155, J. G. Bernius 1151, A. Begerow 
1137, T. H. Keller 1136. 

On Oct, 29 the ladies held a contest on the Zettler ranges, in 
which Miss Millie Zimmerman, daughter of that famous marks- 
man, Gus Zimmerman, led the race for first place. Scores: Miss 
Millie Zimmerman 486, Mrs. H. Fenwirth 485, Miss K. Zimmer- 
man 482, Miss B. Ludwig 479, Miss F. Muller 478, Mrs. F. Liegie- 
bel 476, Mrs, F. Watson, Mrs. Stoltz 469, Mrs. H. Scheu 466, 
Mrs. H, W. Turbett 464, Mrs. B, Zettler 461, 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


{Nov. 12, 1904. 





MINIMUM SHOTGUN CHAMBER SIZES. (All decimal dimensions are given in inches.) 











Length Additions to ——-—-—-Size of head C-———_—____ Additions 
Mean diameter Length of chamber A. Depth of chamber bore for front Diameter Calculated For For to C for Size of Radius of 
Bore of gun.* of wadding. Nominal. Decimal. oirm FE. taper A-E, of chamber. at front B. ues Exactly. gauges. chambers. size of head. head D. rim circle 
(Does not 

4 (.935) 948 4 in. 4.000 -130 3.870 .100 1.035 re ti‘ seman 1.0900 1.090 -110 - 

8 (835) 845 3%4in. 3.250 115 3.135 -079 914 "15675 ».929675 -9297 -930 -106 Logs “00 
10 (.775) 784 3% in. 3.250 .074 3.176 070 845 .015880 -860880 -8609 -861 .074 -933 -020 
Ww -784 2%in. 2.875 074 2.801 070 845 014005 859005 -8590 859 074 -933 020 
2 738 3 in. 3.000 074 2.926 071 -800 -014630 -814630 -8146 815 074 886 -020 

.738 2 in. 2.750 014 2. O71 -800 -013380 813380 8134 813 074 886 -020 

738 24% or 2 9-16in. 2.560 074 2. 071 -012430 -812430 8124 812 -074 886 020 

102 = Whor29-16in. 2.560 “068 2. 070 012460 775460 7755 775 072 847 “020 

671 2%in. 2.750 -062 2. 070 013440 -745440 -7454 -745 071 815 -020 

671 21% or 2 9-16in. 2.560 -062 2. 070 012490 -744490 -7445 -744 071 -815 .020 

623 2%in. 2.750 060 2. 070 013450 -698450 698 068 -766 020 

59% 2% or 2 9-16in. 2.560 060 2.500 “070 012500 .697500 698 068 766 “020 

Asin, 2500 “060 2.440 “070 "012200 661200 ‘661 067 728 “020 

" pin. 2.500 “060 2.440 "064 612200 626200 626 ‘062 {688 020 

22 (1502) 2igin. 2.500 060 2.440 060 012200 574200 574 062 “636 O15 
M0 C410) 2” in. 2.000 060 1.940 “055 009700 :474700 ; 415 062 537 “015 
“360 360) 363 1%in. 1.750 050 1.700 “055 “415 008500 423500 4235 424 055 "479 “015 


*The decimal diameters of bore are the minimum sizes as recognized for proof purposes, except in the case of 4-bore and 32-bore, where special values have been adopted. 


Chamber Sizes for all Bores. 


THE accompanying table of chamber sizes represents the outcome 
of nearly a year’s work of the Gunmakers’ Association and its 
sister society in Birmingham. It may be remembered that we 
took strong ‘exception to the series of chamber dimensions which 
were issued by the two associations in September. The present 
table of altered sizes provides a full justification for the withdrawal 
of what we then objected to. It must not, of course, be assumed 
that we were alone among those who felt that the 1902 sizes could 
never come into general use by gunmakers and cartridge manu- 
facturers. In fact, the memorandum now issued jointly by the 
two associations characterizes their various defects under the fol- 
lowing six subject matter headings: (1) The published sizes were 
not in accordance with the rules laid down; (2) the 5-bore cartridge 
put forward to replace the conventional so-called 4-bore was not 
wanted; (3) no chamber for the above 4-bore was specified; (4) the 
32-hore cartridge specified could not be used with a barrel of the 
caliber laid down; (5) several of the chambers departed from ex- 
isting sizes to an extent requiring the manufacture of the old as 
well as the new cartridges, in order that existing guns might not 
be thrown out of use; (6) the reduction in length of the 2 9-16in. 
was regarded as an undesirable alteration. 


cartridge to 2%in a 
to frame a new series of sizes which would 


In setting to work 
command the confidence, not only of all gunmakers, but also of 


the ammunition manufacturers who had refused to countenance 
the 192 table of sizes, a series of sound general guiding princi- 
pies was laid down as a basis for controlling the work to be 
undertaken. These were that as rules cannot be strictly followed 
none should be quoted; that, where possible, sizes 
to should be adopted; that there should be a 
suitable relation between the front end of the chamber and the 
ot the barrel; that the chamber taper should be .005in. per 
inch of length; that, though the size under head may vary with dif- 
ferent lengths of the same cartridge, the diameter of the rim 
be unaltered; that, in order to save complication in re- 


in all cases, 
previously agreed 


bore 


should 
gard to the uniform taper, two sets of sizes should be given for the 


size under head, viz.: to the nearest thousandth of an inch for 
chambers, and the nearest ten-thousandth for gauges; that the 
of the rim recess should be altered to give a square edge 


shap< 
the cartridge; and, finally, that the mean diameter of 


for gripping 
wadding for each bore of cartridge should be specified. 

{he system adopted for the working out of the new chamber 
siz proceeded upon lines of logically developing the different 
measurements, starting with the bore of the barrel as a basis. 
[his process is very clearly shown in the arrangement of the ac- 
companying table The decimal diameters of the various calibers 
of shotgun were taken at the values specified for the purposes of 
proof, exceptions only being made in the cases of 4-bore and 32- 
bore cartridges, where practice departs from the theoretical 
diameters arrived at by treating the nominal bores as equivalent 
to so many spherical lead balls to the pound. To test whether 
the decimal calibers so obtained were in correct relation with the 
size of gun barrel, reference was had to the mean diame- 
ters of wadding which have definite value, by reason of the 
standardization effected in this respect by the ammunition manu- 
facturers. In some instances there may have been a doubt as to 
of a given bore of wadding, but as the divergence 


avcrage 


the exact size 
amounted to more than a few thousandths of an inch, it 


scidon 
was found comparatively easy to arrive at characteristic mean 
values [he difference, therefore, between the minimum caliber 
of the gun and the mean diameter of the wadding for the various 
bores specified represents the ideal relation which theory and 
practice have jointly defined. This series of diameters of wad- 
ding has never before to our knowledge been specifically stated in 
print, which affcrds a subject for congratulation to the two asso- 
ciations, since progress in cartridge making must always advance 
along the lines of standardization. 

The nominal and decimal length of the various cartridge cham- 
bers are shown in parallel columns, and it is interesting to note 
that the two have been brought into closer juxtaposition than in 
any previous set of sizes. The only exception arises in connec- 
tion with the nominal 24%in. case; but as it is unlikely, at this 
time of day, that sportsmen will refer to this cartridge as of 
® §-16in. length, the two dimensions are placed side by side. It 
is thus open to the sportsman to continue to designate the car- 
tridge as of 24%4in. length, the gunmaker being equally justified on 
his side in terming the chamber 2 9-l6in. The depth of the rim, 
which is shown in the next column, will be scen to represent a 
diminishing value, starting with the 4-bore and finishing with 
thé .360-bore. Again, it may be stated that the graduation of 
dimensions is very evenly maintained, and that the new sizes give 
reason for hoping that the slight alterations of cartridge which 
they involve will represent a marked change for the better as re- 
gards facility of extraction. The adjoining column, which speeifies 
the length of the chamber taper, is more or less in the nature of 
a constructional piece for the calculation of other portions of the 
chamber. The length of the taper walls of the chamber is ob- 
viously obtained by deducting the depth of the rim from the total 
length over all. 

The column of additions to the decimal diameter of the bore for 
arriving at the front of the chamber represents an entirely novel 
method of arriving at chamber dimensions. In the previous table 
of sizes this relation was ignored, with the result, for instance, 
that the 32-bore cartridge, with external dimensions of .562in., was 
expected to shoot in a barrel of .526cal., whereas this margin of 
difference was so small that the interior of the cartridge would of 
necessity be much smaller than the bore of the barrel. Other in- 
stances of a less glaring nature could be quoted, in which the bore 
of the barrel was unsuitably related to the size of the chamber. 
It is, however, evident, that the adoption of a progressive series 
of differences must provide the required agreement between car- 
tridge chamber and barrel. Consequently, by adding the values 
stated in the seventh column of the table to the diameter of the 
gun barrel, the dimensions at the front end of the chamber were 


immediately arrived at, and these are stated in the next column. 

To arrive at the diameter at the back of the chamber by calcu- 
lations based on the front diameter was a very simple matter. The 
length of the taper walls of the chamber, as shown in the sixth 
column, rcoquired only to be multiplied by .005 in order to give 
the number of thousandths of an inch that the diameter at the 
back of the chamber exceeded that at the front. The column 
of calculated tapers shows the amounts that had to be added to 
the size at front in order to give a true taper to the walls of the 
chamber of .005 of an inch for every inch of length. The addition 
of this value to the diameter at the front of the chamber is 
shown in the table as the size uader head, for which three alter- 
native dimensions are submitted. The first in millionths of an 
inch is merely put forward to show the theoretical diameter. The 
middle column gives the same value to the nearest ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch, this being for the guidance of gauge makers, 
whose working instructions must be stated within this fine limit. 
‘The conventional chamber size is, of course, that shown in the 
third column, being true to three decimals of an inch. 

Having arrived at the fore and rear dimensions of the chamber, 
it is necessary to determine the additional size for the extending 
rim. This diameter is known as the size of head, and in continua- 
tion of the principle of showing the relation which exists be- 
tween adjoining portions of the chamber, the column of additions 
is duly displayed. These, it will be seen, represent the same 
mathematical sequence as is evident in the other columns of 
differences already referred to. The size of head—in other words, 
the diameter of the rim—is thus given for all sizes of cartridge. 
The last column, which states the radius of the rim circle, may 
be dismissed”in a very few words. Experience has shown that a 
chamber with a square rim recess is difficult to clean, and is gen- 
erally unsatisfactory from a mechanical point of view. On the 
other hand, the edge of the rim recess cannot be too square and 
sharp, since satisfactory ejection of the cartridge depends upon 
this condition being fulfilled. It was therefore decided that the 
ferm of the rim recess adopted should represent a square edge, 
with a slight rounding of the corner, where dirt would otherwise 
collect. An additional reason for adopting a square edge to the 
rim recess than was specified in previous chamber dimensions was 
that the naturally plastic nature of the cartridge head, when sub- 
jected to the pressures experienced in shooting, causes a ten- 
dency for the cartridge rim to mould itself to the shape of the 
rim recess of the chamber. By squaring the corner of the rim a 
better shape is imparted to the cartridge to facilitate extraction. 

Reviewing the new series of chamber sizes as a concrete whole, 
there seems to be good reason for saying that they contain many 
desirable features, and apparently none that is objectionable. It 
is, of course, not to be expected that in the official card of chamber 
sizes shortly to be issued the whole fabric of figures here repro- 
duced will be used. The present table is merely put forward as a 
justification for the dimensions now issued. The various columns 
of differences, representing the scaffolding, so to speak, will be 
removed now that the new sizes have duly passed the preliminary 
report stage. That they may be accepted as final is shown by the 
fact that Messrs. Eley, Joyce and Kynoch have jointly approved 
the whole of the dimensions laid down. It would thus appear 
that a question which has been under active discussion for no 
less than five years has at last reached its final stage. In answer 
to those who mey object that sizes have previously been issued 
only to pe withdrawn at a subsequent stage, it is reasonable to 
point out that the exceeding technicality of the question made it 
impossible to arrive in ome step at the conclusion which now 
seems so obvious.—Field (London). 


Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Scores follow for the regular weekly shoot: 

Long-range match, 1000yds.: F. Daniels 46, W. Charles 39, M. 
T. Day 39. 

Ofthand match, Standard target: R. L. Dale 93, S. C. Sampson 
82, M. T. Day 80, A. W. Hill 76. 

Offhand match, German ring target: R. L. Dale 226, A. Nieder 
211, M. Alden 209, F. H. West 193. 

Military revolver match: D. A. Allen 46, G. P. Cooley 46, O. 
C. Charles 44, W. A. Smith 42. 

Pistol match, 50yds.: E. E. Patridge 92, Mrs. E. E. Patridge 
8i, J. B. Hobbs 79. 





Taw Alpha Sockty. 


Tue following scores were made Nov. 2 by this society on the 
Zettler ranges. Twenty shots per man on the regular Yin. ring 
target offhand. Scores: E. S. Hall 446, W. S. Prenchard 417, 
E. D. Barlow 416, Gerard N. Whitney 414, R. G Shirley 374, 
H. S. Orr 359, J. V. Geraghty 342, Lloyd Collis 322, E. D. Mc- 
Murray 329. 

A handsome silver cup went to Mr. Hall, he having won it by a 
comfortable margin under the conditions imposed, namely, high 
man for three consecutive shoots. 





Epo 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 8—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day shoot; merchandise 
shel Bitar iano Re eke Bay Rod and G $400 
Nov. 17-19.—Tam —Tam an 
added. 1 A. Vhencbrangh. fes'y oe SAM 
Nov, 24.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club merchandise shoot. C. G. 
Blandford, Capt. oan 


“ae O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


In the club team contest, Nov. 5, the Castleton Gun Club was 
victorious at Rahway, N. J. 
* 


The Florists’ Gun Club defeated Hill Rod and Gun Club, of 
Chester, Nov. 5, by a score of 168 to 140, ten men on a side. 


R 
_The Media Gun Club defeated the Highland Gun Club at 
Gorgas Station, Pa., Nov. 5, by a score of 176 to 162, in a ten- 
man team match. 

- 


At the live-bird shoot held at Point Breeze Track, Philadelphia, 
last Saturday, Fred Coleman was the only one to kill straight in 
the 10-bird event. He had the back mark, 3lyds. 


- 
The Narberth Gun Club lost the team match in the opening 
series of the Trapshooters’ League, to the North Camden Gun 
Club by a score of 126 to 106, out of a possible 250. 


i” 

We are authoritatively informed that the firm of Messrs. J. H. 
lau & Co., New York, will be continued under the same firm 
name as heretofore, with no change of policy or management. 

a 

The Clearview and S. S. White gun clubs met in a ten-man 
team contest at Darby, Pa., on Nov. 5. Each contestant shot 
at 26 targets. Clearview won by a score of 192 to 183. Mr. H. 
Stahr, of the S. S. White team, distinguished himself with a 


straight score, his nearest rival being Mr. F. L. Ludwig, of the 
Clearview team. 
* 


A ten-man team contest between the Meadow Springs and 
Hillside gun clubs, near Philadelphia, Nov. 5, was won by Meadow 
Springs, with a score of 172 to 149 targets. Four of the Hillside 
team were absent, so under the rules each was credited with 12 
in the score. In the Meadow Springs Club handicap, seventeen 
contestants, three tiel on 25. 

Re 


The twenty-eighth and last trophy shoot of the season, held by 
the Garfield Gun Club, cf Chicago, had thirteen contestants. 
Team races are now quite a favorite form of the club’s compcti- 
tion. Three matches were shot, six and seven-man teams, cap- 
tained by Dr. Meek and Mr. Eaton. Dr. Meck’s team won all 
three of these team contests. 

a 

Mr. W. G. Hearn, who has been seeking health on the shore 
of Long Island durimg 2 number of weeks past, has entirely re- 
cuperated. He has accepted a position with the Marlin Vire 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., as traveling salesman, and had 
arranged to assume his duties as such on Monday of this week. 
Mr. Hearn has had a long and broad experience in the gun and 
ammunition trade, and has many friends. 


Capt. C G. Blandford writes us as follows: “The next regular 
club shoot of the Ossining Gun Club will be held on Saturday, 
the 12th inst. Some handicap prize events will be shot. Mem- 
bers of the team are especially requested to attend. A number of 
shooters have requested that we run a tournament on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Nov. 24. We have been promised some very fine mer- 
chandise prizes for that day. The programme will be as follows: 
Six sweepstake events at 15 clay birds, each $1.30 entrance. Three 
events at 25 clay birds each, merchandise, $1 entrance. The prizes 
will be worth double the price of entrance. First prize in one 
event will be a pair of binoculars worth $25. For further par- 
ticulars apply for programmes to C. G. Blandford, Captain, Os- 
singing, N. Y.” 

Bernarp Waters. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrcratr, N. J., Nov. 5.—Owing to the fact that a large dele- 
gation of the Montclair Gun Club accompanied their team on 
their visit to Rahway to-day, but seven shooters faced the traps. 
All present had a very good time. Several novelty matches were 
arranged. A walking match; standing with back to the traps when 
giving the word to pull; shooting with the gun at the hip; in 
fact, quite a number of experiments that did not appear on the 
score card, were the order of the day. 

At Rahway the Castleton Gun Club were the winn 









ers of the 
silver cup, but Montclair was but one point below the winning 
team. 

Events: 1234 Events: 1234 

Targets: 25 25 25 26 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
C H Hartshorn...... 14121616 H W Benson........ 21 16 
aL. arkn scar 16171915 Dr Cash oo we 
E H Holmes - SM... S Case .............. 14 
H F Holloway....... .. 15 16 15 ead 


Epwarp Wrnstow, Sec’y. 


Trap at Poiot Breeze. 


Ar the Point Breeze Race Track, Philadelphia, Noy. 5 
were made as follows: 
Ten live birds, handicap rise: 
M Bovccdseccs 1111012102— 8 Nels 
Meena 8000222222 300892929— 8 Coleen, Mag *777777-ionatoz00— 4 
og lee Sa 
McCoy, 29.......... 0222222212 9 Edwards, 30...... “Sizer s00— 8 
Open sweepstake, 5 birds: McCoy 5, Murphy 4, Buckley 4 
Talbot 5, Nixon 5, Coleman 4, Clegg 5, Aiman 4, Hyland : 
Muller 4. , 
Miss-and-out, sweepstake: McCoy 4, Muller 3, Coleman 4 
Aiman 4, Hyland 4, Nixon 4, Hallman 4, Buckley 3, Edwards 4, 
Murphy 4, Clegg 4, Talbot 4. q 7 





» Scores 
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New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The weather conditions were 
pleasant and favorable for good shooting. The shooting con- 
tingent of the New York Athletic Club was out in good force, 
and probably had in mind the benefits of practice for the 
Election Day shoot. Mr. George Bechtel was high man on actual 
breaks in a special cup event, with 24 out of 25. Messrs. F. W. 


Perkins and G. E. Greiff followed with 23 each. The conditions. 


were of the best. The summary: 
Shoot No. 1.—Special cup; 25 targets: 


Bk. Hep. T’tl. Bk. Hep. T’tl. 
W J Elias ....... 2 4 2% UH S Sidway...... 15 4 19 
G E Greiff . 21 1 2 L G Shroeder ..11 6 17 
J Tanty ..... . 16 & 2 Be BF BOR vccccsce 12 4 16 





F W Perkins ....16 + 20 
Shoot No. 2.—November sup; 50 targets: 
Tt 






Bk. Hep. . Bk. Hep. T’tl. 
G Bechtel ....... 41 8 49 F W Perkins....37 8 45 
G E Greiff.......44 2 & Dr. De Wolfe...34 8 4 
H Keller . 42 4 4 L G Schroeder...27 12 39 
W J Elias 38 8 446 P R Robinson...14 14 28 


oF 


Shoot No. 3.— Special cup; 25 targets: 


k. Hep. T’tl. 3k. Hep. T’tl. 
» 2 2 





G Bechtel .......2 4 2 H Keller ........ 2 22 
F W Perkins.....2 4 23 H J Frost........ 15 5 20 
G E Greiff ..... 1 24 L G Schroeder...12 6 18 
Dr. De Wolfe.... 4 24 P R Robinson...11 7 18 
W J Elias........2 4 24 J Tamty ..c.cccese 12 5 17 


Tie—Bechtel and Perkins for first place. Shoot-off won by 
Bechtel. 
Shoot No. 4.—Special cup; 25 targets: 








Bk. Hep. T’tl Bk. Hep. T’tl 
G Bechtel ........ 21 3 24 F W Perkins....17 3 20 
Dr. De Wolfe ...19 4 23 L G Schroeder...13 7 20 
W J Elias.......18 4 2 i ee 1 ; & 
H Keller ..... eoske $8: 21 H J Frost....... 10 7 =F 
G E Greiff...... 21 0 21 
Shoot No. 6 —-Specks cup; 25 targets: 
k. Hep. T’tl. Bk. Hep. T’tl. 
L G Schroeder. ..20 7 25 a 14 7 2 
G Bechtel ....... 20 3 2 #£4PR Robinson....11 7 me 
Dr. De Wolfe...19 4 23 Pe END sosevent 13 3 16 
W J Elias........ 19 Ce EF ee eRcccsnice 9 7 16 
F W Perkins..... 18 3 2 
Shoot No. 6—Bpectal cup; 25 targets: 
k. Hep. T’tl. Bk. Hep. T’tl. 
W J Elias........20 4 24 G Bechtel ....... 17 3 20 


Dr. De Wolfe...19 4 2 L G Schroeder...12 7 19 


Warwick Gun Club, 

Warwicx, N. Y.—The appended scores were made on the 
Warwick Gun Club grounds on Friday, Nov. 4, 1904. The 
weather was fine, but there was a grayish tint to the light that 
at times made it very hard to see the targets: 
















Events: . ».%. 4.8 ¢..%. 3.9 2 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 
J A _Ogden......--+2eeeeeeeeees . @ 2 4068.7 6-wee 
A W Edsall. ot con, ae oe 
N C Thorne . a Se oe oe ea 
W A Moody .....+--+-+5+ iss hae @ 1h Be coe 
F Dunning a oe ae oe a. 12 
W_S Lines... (Pr 2 SS ae ll 
P Cooley.....-+-+e+ees © 6 6 we oo wc oe a 
P Terhune ......... ia. 5. a 
W A Manchee......... S Oe B Bis 
i B Rogers.......--++- -. os eS eS 
S Van Orden - 6 ee oe ae 
H Cahill .... “sy a oe 
N_ Servin 8 a oe a oe 
= Hyatt .....-+000- 3 . ere 
G A Williams ...... an 7. 5 - 
D Green cccccccccccccccccccscces 6 .. nie 7 
Dr. McLaurey ..-----+-+eeeees 6 .. .. 6 7 
T Hall ...cccccccccccccccccccees aw 6 4 
TT Welling ...----ceeceereeeees Mone oe oe oe 
W S Terhune ......-.-0-+0+-+ =n Sa 
Deghuee§ ..-+-+-+++ cove oo 00 BS oe ee 
F Cary ccccccccccceccccceeccee of ee 6 
J H._ Farber.....+-seereeeeeees v6 aay Ee aa” Ae ee hes 
D Kendik .....scceeesecsereees oe a ae Oe ae 
J Freeman ...-sseeceeeeeseeers oe ° 9 é 3 


Match between Warwick Gun Club, of Warwick, N. Y., and 
West Milford Gun Club, of West Milford, N. J., ten-man team, 
each shooter shooting at 25 birds: 

Warwick Gun Club—Williams 20, Welling 19, Rogers 18, Lines 
18, Edsall 18, Green 18, Dunning 17, Ogden 15, Servin 15, Hyatt 
12; total, 170. 

West Milford Gun Club—Manchee 18, T. P. Terhune 17, 
Moody 17, W. S. Terhune 16, Van Orden 14, Hall 13, Cooley 12, 
Thorn 11, McLaurey 11, Deghuee 6; total, 135. 

Joun B. Rocers, Capt. 


Huster Arms Co. Trophy. 


ManninG, Ia.—At the shoot held by our club members on 
Oct. 16 for the silver loving cup donated by the Hunters Arms 
Company, of Fulton, N. Y., the day was a bad one for good 
scores. The wind was blowing a gale, but the interest in the 
event did not lack. Mr. H. Hoffman and Mr. Ed. Breckenridge 
tied on the event, and Mr. Breckenridge won the tie shoot-off by 
one target. G. A. Roser, Sec’y. 
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VNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 


Agencies: 


LOWELL, MASS. 


497.503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


i 





WESTERN TRAP. 


World’s Fair Handicap. 


St. Louts, Nov. 4.—The State shcot was held here last May, 
but did not draw as well as it should, though the excursion rates 
were on. The G. A. H. was lost to this city, though it had as- 


pirations, so that it was thought best to hold a World’s Fair - 


Handicap on live birds. 

Alex. Mermod set to work to give a shoot that would be worthy 
of the name “World’s Fair Handicap.” He was importuned to 
make a iive-bird race, and 50 live birds, $50 entrance, was the 
ultimatum. What puzzled him most was the Handicap, which was 
finally set for 34yds. as the limit. 

Tuesday, the first day of the month, was the opening day, and 
what pleasant day it was for being out of doors. It was genuine 
Indian summer, smoky and very quiet; no wind to assist the 
birds in any way, neither were the steady flights of targets in any 
way perverted. 

When all was ready to start, the live-bird event, 10 birds, $7 
entrance, high guns to win, there were twenty-five to enter. 

The birds were a little slow to start, yet there was, now and then, 
a screamer that “woke ’cm up.” Eleven men divided on straight 
10, while seven lost one, so the boys were in fine fettle, and each 
thought he would win the handicap, figuring from the results. 

The target game was not a hard one, as the trap was run with 
moderation, yet steady, and the target thus maintained a steady, 
even flight. 

There were thirty-five who took part in this pleasant pastime, 
and as good scores were the rule, all were happy. Many were 
the regrets expressed that two tournaments had not been pro- 
vided, as there would no doubt have been fifty shooters present. 

Taylor, from Dayton, O., and W. R. Crosby, were the good ones 
with 98 to the credit, while Fisher and Anderson came next with 
%. Fifteen who shot through averaged over 90 per cent. 

Totals of the five events, each at 20 targets: Garrett 92, Ander- 
son 9, Peters $1, Kauffman 91, Rodaman 65, Cornelius 91, Fisher 
%, Taylor 98, Scheiss 72, Williams 78, H. Spencer %, Mermod 93, 
Powers 9%, Clayton 89, Tipton 29, Marshall 91, Crosby 98, Wade 
83, Riehl 95, Spencer 93, Peak 88, O'Neil 83, Oberding 81, O’Brein 
92, Young 88, Elliott 62, West 82, Money 93, D. Gilbert 79, 
Lister 12, Robinson 53, Boyd 58, Booker 17, Duncan 17, Mrs. 
Topper 14. 

The wind-up for the day was a miss-and-out, $2 entrance. The 
birds were not fast as a whole, hence the match was long-drawn 
out, and only ended at the twenty-first round when only Ed. 
O’Brein, Kansas, and Ellis Duncan, from Louisville, Ky., were 
left in. Wade killed 18, Booker 15, Marshall and Riehl 12, Money 
14. The scores: 

Event No. 1, 10 birds, $7 entrance, high guns: 


First Day, Nov. }. 


eS.  wpannan 0201222022— 7 Clayton ..........+- 2212221222—10 
Robinson 1221221022— 9 Tipton 1222021222— 9 





















Anderson 1221222122—10 C Spencer ..... .2212222222—10 
Peters ....sseeeeee 2—10 Marshall ... 2222222222—10 
Kauffman 2 2 Crosby ... 222122122— 9 
BEAD. civecccoucare 221122. Wade .cccccccce - -2221°22212— 9 
Duncan as : ae . -2220102212— 8 
3ooker DEE <nveeseecess . -2022020122— 7 
Vietmeyer BP MONS ccccces . -1002210022— 6 
O'Niel ....-ceceee Oberding ..... « «-2212221222—10 
H Spencer 9 Sergent .... .. .-1121221200— 8 
Mermod ...-+-eeee+ 222212221 9 O’Brein ............ 0221221221— 9 


Powers 2221212212—10 


Event No. 2, miss-and-out, $2 entrance: 


Money O’Brein ......22221222122122212222 
7 ipton Kauffman oe es2el20 

Clayton tre 

Powers aa FUND. pacccas 22220 

Elliott ....c Anderson 

Hall ..cccce O’ Niel 

Robinson 2. Schwartz . 

Riehl Young ... 2220 
Marshall Duncan _.....22122122212222222212 
Crosby ....-+-2 22. Booker ...... 2212212222211220 

C Spencer. ...22222222222222222220 Lister ....... 0 


s ooo Mermod .....0 
Wade ......-«- 2212212212212222220 Cornelius ...0 


Second Day, Nov 2, 


With perfect weather conditions, the big handicap was started 
at 9 A. M., Wednesday morning, there being twenty-three of the 
best shots of the Western and Central States among the entries. 
Target shooting was abandoned until the afternoon, and all interest 
was centered, by the shooters and the visitors, in the “‘get-away” 
of the great 50-live-bird handicap. Handicap, did I say? Well, I 
guess yes. Look at it. 

One yeer 2go a tournament was held here, during which there 
were some excellent scores made from the 33yd. mark, something 
like 99 out of 100 with the other dead out. In getting up this 





programme, it was the intention to set this party, and probably 
one other, his side partner, back a yard, hoping thereby to draw 
more from the ranks of the best shooters in the amateur class. 
What was the outcome? The very man the rule was made for 
failed to come, and as one other presented himself who was set 
back to 34, see what followed. All others were set hack some one 
~— others two yards. There were six on the a3yd. line, half 
of them amateurs; ten on 30yds., fo i -xperts; 

3lyds., and three at 30yds., none ee ee oe 
This World’s Fair Handicap will then set a precedent for longer 
distance shooting. Some very good scores were made, as it took 
47 to get in the money, and those getting 47 only took down about 
half their entrance. This would indicate that the distance was 
about the proper one. On the other hand, what of those who 
did not get above 44, and those who withdrew? 
were: Clayton 33, Anderson 32, Elliott 22. 


The withdrawals 
True, they shot well 
o the first half of the match, but they soon lost out when a lively 
lor birds were struck. 

The. good scores made show good shooting, of course; but they 
were made with no wind and hazy atmosphere, and their flight 
was steady. They were trapped in the Fulford trap, with under- 
ground loading, which invariably handicaps the birds to a greht 
extent by making them slow. If the wind had been blowing 
strong, then the lost birds would have been much greater. 

The handicap committee was picked up from among the shoot- 
ers, and they no doubt were honest in their Opinions; yet it must 
be said that in justice to all, when a man comes 500 or 1,000 miles 
or even one mile, and puts up $50 to shoot, he would be entitled 
to know who the handicap committee was going to be before mak- 
ing the entry. 

As to the shooting, it went on quite regularly, and still rather 
slowly, as but one set of traps was in use, and ‘when the hour of 
4 P. M. had arrived, the shoot was abandoned for the day at the 
end of the thirteenth round. 

Peters, the Cincinnati sporting goods man, had missed 6, and he 
was out; Hall, the good one, who has won many a hard race 
was straight, as was Anderson, who followed him; Wade was ont 
much disheartened, having lost two, but after Clayton had made 
st out of 25, he let three start away for Kansas City from the 
Syd. peg and withdrew. Frank Rich! had lost 2, Harry Tipton 3 

Our Tom” and Chan Powers, 1 each, Booker 2, Duncan 4 Bill 
Crosby 1, and that an easy one, Charley Spencer 2 Chas ; 
3, Robinson 1, Harlow Spencer 2, John Cabanne 2, Harold 
Money 1, O’Niel 2, Dave Elliott 4, Garrett 2 O’Brein er 
Ward 4. So all had a hard-luck story save Hall and ese 
and they had something to cause them to lose sleep—as how t 
get the next 20 was the puzzle. Hall, at any rate Suen well es 
birds would be lively on the start off in the morning. And os 


shooting was by squads of five, each mz 
squads > C2 man shooting at 10 birds 
a string and then wait. ‘ —— 


Young 


Anderson, 


The target shooting was indulged in to the extent of 100 target 
in which more than half the contestants went above 90 sa a - 
“Old Reliable” Crosby scored 98, same as first day, be — ~ sae 
by Chas. Spencer, Chan Powers; Alex. Mermod and johe Ges : 
going down the line with 97, Riehl and Money 96 inaee 
Ten of the amateurs had entered for a fine tees cup, es I 
a St. Louis sporting journal, for which the 97s were a a ~The 
shoot-off was a hot one, and there were ; : 


two strings of 25 b 
mr . 25 before 
a decision. Powers did not account for 2 of his while Alex d 
, : , . an 
John let ene go “unbusted.” In the second string Garrett made a 


25, while Mermod fell away to the bad. Garrett thus shot at 150 
targets and lost 4. Mr. Garrett came on to the fair to oni hi 
self, as he brought his wife and daughter, a 
tators at the tournament. 
each, are as follows: 
One hundred targets, $2.50 entrance, for sportsman’s cup: Peters 
&4, Clayton 92, Anderson 88, Cornelius 87, West 84 Garrett 97 
Riehl 9%, Powers 97, Marshall 94, Crosby 98, C. Spencer 98, Robin. 
aoe 86, Cabanne 83, H. Spencer 92, Money 9%, O’ Niel 91, Mermod 


Third Day, Nov. 3. 


Now for the third day, the climatic conditions remained the 
same, and ail the shooters had to contend with was the fast birds 
that would most likely be trapped. 

Hali and Anderson shot a couple to warm up, and the race was 
en, Hall, Anderson, Wade, Riehl and Tipton being the first 
squad. Each killed first round, but in the second Anderson’s bird 
fell outside, and he was doomed. Hall went straight with 10 
but his partner, Anderson, went down and out by a loss of 4. 
Wade missed one, and Frank Riehl “stubbed his toe” so hard that 
he scored but 2 out of 6 in a row. Tipton lost one, and the next 
squad came on. Marshall, Powers and Booker lost a bird, Booker 
2 and Crosby none. [t must be made note of that for the second 
time during the tournament Tom Marshall lost his thirteenth 
bird. Sure, says Tom, all because Gilbert was not present with 
his rabbit’s foot. , 


f who were delighted spec- 
Totals, of the five events, 20 targets 


420 : 
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And so the shooting progressed to the end, Hall being the cen- 
tral figure, and ran out straight, a most meritorious performance, 
making the reco:d for an amateur at 33yds. He was hotly pursued 
by Crosby, who lost but one, and he in turn by Powers, Money 
and Ed. O’Brein, with 48. Wade made a good finish, losing but 
one in last 25, and made 47, being tied with Garrett, whose 48th 
was barely dead out. 

When you consider the limited number of opportunities during 
the past yezr, and that this is the first part of the season for 
live-bird shooting, the scores are extra good. Ed. O’Brein and 
Tom Hall were best up in form, having had the proper “work- 
outs.” O’Brein’s 2 were hard hit dead outs. There were only 
six moneys, high guns, and tke 47 men took down $36.20. Hall 
won $217.35 and a $100 trophy; Crosby, $185.15; Powers, Money 
and O’Brein, $110 each; Wade and Garrett, $36.20 each. The 
scores: 
Young, 32 
Robinson, 30.. 
Cabanne, 30... 
















2222222°22212**12221221221—46 
22221 2022222220202222222—45 
D>) ‘ 
















H Spencer, 3 2222222%*2222222—44 
H Money, 2 2. 02222222212222—48 
O’Niel, 31 22022022*221212122022222122—46 
Elliott, 32........ 2201 

Garrett, 31....... 222222222221 2222°22—47 
O’Brein, 32....... 22122221222 22222222*2222222222221—48 
Ward, 32.........2110011202121 2222221222222222222212212—46 
Petare, D..cccces *221122*2 220112 

Hall, 33 222 2222222222222122222222—50 
Wade, 32 211202212222222222—47 





Clayton, Risiscol 


Anderson. 32..... 1212*110011*1w 













Riehl, 32...... oe 22°, 2222*100202222: 
Tipton, 32....... 2 2 22212 
Marshall, 33...... 2222222: 2222222220: 

Powers, 33....... 2222122122221 222222222111 

Rooker, $1........212221122202212112221 

Duncan, 32....... 011120211111211011111 

Crosby, 34....... 2222212: 213.2% 


C Spencer, 33...222211 


Amateur Championship. 


During the afternoon the pigeon traps were kept busy with 
individual matches, as there are several cups yet on competi- 
tion in the west to interest the live-bird shooters. 

First contest, that of the Mermod-Jaccard amateur champion- 
ship cup, held by G. T. Hall, of Loami. Ill. Harlow B. Spencer 
was the challenger, and a pretty race it was. Hall was picked 
to win on form shown, and when Spencer lost his seventh and 
fifteenth, with Hall straight, it surely looked that way. But 
the unexpected happened. Hall lost three of the next ten, 
and at the end of twenty-five was one _ behind. Both 
tightened up and ran out the next string. Spencer lost two 
and Hall one that was chased out by the boy, making a tie on 
4. The tie was at once shot off on 16 birds, Hall going straight 
to Spencer’s one “dead out.” 

Hall won this cup at the State shoot here last May. He has 
now defended it twice, beating Joe O’Niel and Harlow Spencer. 
Hall is ready for all comers, but wishes it understood that the 
next match must be shot at his home town. 


Individual Amateur Championship. 


The second race was that of the Bob Elliott individual ama- 
teur championship cup. Conditions, 50 live birds, challenger to 
post $25. This is shot under the Elliott handicap system, starting 
at 30yds. and going back a yard each time a 5-straight is made. 
At the end of the fifteenth round Powers was on 33yds., where 
he remained to the end, and with a loss of the last bird, still he 
made 48 to Clayton’s 46. The scores of both races follow: 

Individual match; 50 live birds; Mermod Jaccard amateur 
championship cup: 

HB Spencer... 10: 
Ts sscss 

Shoot-off, 15 birds: 

SEE Libabdnebabenebeunsnccsdierevencenveenscecksccantnee 


Spencer 








Individual match; 50 birds; Elliott amateur championship cup. 
211291112*—48 
a 22212112222—46 
Those present during the week were as follows: W. T. Clay- 
ton, Harry Tipton and Dave Elliott, Kansas City, Mo.; Tom 
Hall, Loami, Ill.; L. H. Robinson, Shawneetown, Ill.; H. Ander 
son, Salina, Kan.; H. Money, H. B. Spencer, Joe O’Neil, John 
Cabanne, C. S. Spencer and A. Mermod, St. Louis, Mo.; Tom 
Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill.; Frank Riehl, Alton, Ill.; Wm. R. 
Crosby, O'Fallon, Ill.; L. I. Wade, Nacogdoches, Tex.; C. M. 
Powers, Decatur, Ill.; Chas. Peters, Cincinnati, O.; Ed. O’Brein, 
Florence, Kan.; Chas. Young, Springfield, O.; Ellis Duncan, 
W. F. Booker, Louisville, Ky.; J. Q. Ward, Paris, Ky.; J. W. 
Garrett, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Frank Kauffman, Two Rivers, 
Wis.; W. H. Vietmeyer, Chicago, Ill.; O. L. Peak, Parsons, 
Kan.; J. M. Oberding, Trenton, Ill.; Robert Lister, Carthage, 
Mo. 


Powers 
Clayton 







Fourth Day, Nov. 4. 


The third day target shooting was limited to the usual 100 
rounds, magautrap, as before, on its good behavior. There 
were sixteen straight 20s and many 19s. Marshall ran first 60 
and C. Spencer first 80, both landing in the 97 hole; Riehl, 96; 
Crosby, %. 


Thus a very pleasant three days was spent with the live-bird 
shooters, most of whom came to see the fair and will remain 
a few days. The scores, 100 targets, $10 entrance: 

Peters 77, Garrett 94, Riehl 96, Powers 91, Marshall 97, Crosby 
%, E. Spencer 97, Boyd 64, Murphy 76, H. Spencer 97, Money 92, 
O’Niel 80, Wade 91, Duncan 79, Cornelius 50. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 5.—The appended scores were made on 
our grounds to-day, on the occasion of the 28th and last shoot 
of the season. In the trophy shoot Kick won Class A on 2. 
No Class B man was present, and Horns won Class C on 18. 
After the trophy shoot, Dr. Meek and T. W. Eaton captained 
two teams and formed by choosing sides. Three matches were 
shot, and Dr. Meek’s team won all three. The day was only 
a fairly good one for target shooting, being too cold for com- 
fort, many of the shooters wearing their overcoats while at 
score; conditions anything but conducive to good work. At- 











tendance was poor, only fourteen shooters showing up for the 
occasion. 
Trophy contest; 25 targets: 

DOD. wistcssvonssounscbersesancsoenesseen 1011011111111011111111111—22 
Thomas . 1111001111111101011111110—20 
Dr. Meek . 1111101110010111111110111—20 
Keck s 1241111110111111111111111—24 
Horns 1110110101001101011111111—18 
Dr. Shaw 0101111111111011111111111—22 
SEED uidscxyaetksessuckevessescsueeeeiall 1111111111100111111111011—22 
SEAS ccrrcccccvccccecvecccccesscecvccecoces 0111110111101001010100111—16 
OND: vucavsasedéeeusieonsscetescien thee 1110003111111110111110110—19 
ED ptuintkeipsentoowsstetieiebenton 1010010610001101100011101—12 
McDonald -0111111010111111011011001—18 
Gould 1010011101111001001111111—17 


POE. Uensepnvencapcdanvevreseceseveseteuwe 1111110101111111111111101—22 

Team contest; 10 targets per man: 

Dr. Meek’s team: Dr. Meek 8, Keck 10, Dr. Shaw 8, Kampp 
8, Snyder 8, Wells 5; total, 47. 

Eaton’s team: Eaton 8, Stone 9, Thomas 8, Gould 6, Mc- 
Donald 6, Horns 5; total, 42. 

No. 2 team contest: 

Eaton’s team: Eaton 5, Stone 6, Thomas 10, Gould 4, Mc- 
Donald 7, Horns 8, Geotter 8; total, 48. 

Dr. Meek’s team: Dr. Meek 10, Keck 6, Dr. Shaw 7, Kampp 
10, Snyder 7, Wiles 6; Wells, 5; total, 651. 

No. 3 team contest: 

Eaton’s team: Eaton 8, Geotter 7, Stone 6, Thomas 8, Gould 7, 
McDonald 7, Horns 8; total, 51. 

Dr. Meck’s team: Dr. Meek 10, Keck 9, Dr. Shaw 9, Kampp 8, 
Snyder 10, Wells 8, Wills 8; total, 62. 


Ctocionati Gun Club, 


The weather on Nov. 5 was rather cool and cloudy in the morn- 
ing, but cleared up later in the day. No one could get up 
courage enough to enter the cup race and tackle Faran’s score 
of a straight 25. L. Ahlers, after a long absence, finished near the 
top, as usual. Maynard and Harig tied for first in the cash prize 
shoot with 42 each. Then came Ahlers 41, Gambell and Don 
Minto not shooting from their handicap distance, were third on 
49 each. Ackley, who has been quite sick since his return from 
Duck Island, was able to be at office a few moments to-day, and 
we hope to soon see him at the club. John Falk was absent, a 
most unusual thing, and it was learned that he was on the sick 
list 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets, distance handicap: Maynard (20) 
42, Harig (19) 42, Ahlers (19) 41, Gambell (16) 40, Don Minto (16) 
40, Robertson (16) 38, French (16) 36, Faran (21) 35, Williams (19) 35, 
Andrews (16) 35, Keplinger (16) 33, Herman (19) 31, Strauf (15) 21, 
Myers (16) 29, Tuttle (16) 33, Bullerdick (17) 29. 


Other Shoots In Ohio 


Thirteen shooters attended the regular monthly shoot of the 
Here He Goes Gun Club, Cincinnati, Oct. 30. High gun went 
to H. Osterfeld, who broke 46 out of 50. J. Story was a close 
second with 45. 

On Nov. 3 the Tipp Gun Club shot a ten-man team match, with 
Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, on the home grounds at Tippecanoe 
City, O. The Tipp boys tried their best to make things as 
pleasant for their visitors as possible, and to make the shoot as 
enjoyable as have been their visits to Rohrer’s Island during the 
past season. The match was the concluding one in a series, each 


club having woa one match. The Tipp boys were victorious by 
a score of 436 to 426. H. Oswald, of Rohrer’s, made high indi- 
vidual score, with 50 straight. F. Nunlist, of Tipp, was second 
with 48. The Tipp boys took the lead in the first round, with 


2%) to 216, and increased it in the second with 216 to 210. Scores: 

Tipp team—E. Thompson 47, A. Ryan 37, C. Brown 46, C. 
Heaga 45, F. Nunlist 48, E. Augsburger 38, O. Smith 44, C. Smith 
44, S. Hawver 40, D. Swallow 47 total 436. 

Rohrer’s team—C. Miller 45, P. Hanauer 41, H. Lockwood 46, 
H. Oswald 50, P. Wentz 41, W. Oldt 45, P. Whitacre 45, W. 
Kette 40, J. Schaerf 34, C. Smyth 40; total 426. 

Nine members of the Greenville, O., Gun Club on Oct. 31 held 
a Hallowe’en shoot which was enjoyed by all, as the day was a 
fine one. McKeon was high gun with 65 out of 75. Le Roy 
second with 66, and McCaughey third with 63. 

The Welfare Gun Club, of Dayton, had an interesting time at 


their medal-shoot on Oct. 29, although the attendance was much 
smaller than usual. The weather was fine. The medal was won 
by Harig. 

The features of the shoot of the Indianola Gun Club, Columbus, 
O., on Oct. 29, were the fine weather and hot contest. The de- 
fender of the Wolfe trophy never made such a close fight in the 
history of the trophy, as was put up to-day by Webster. Smith, 
his opponent, shot a 90 per cent. clip, but was not in it, as was 
evident from the start. Webster was in fine form, and shot better 
than his most enthusiastic friends expected. At the end of the 
first round he led by 3, and gained 2 more in the second round, 
finishing with 50 straight to J. H. Smith’s 45. He is ready to de- 
fend the trophy at any time against all comers. There were two 
badge events at 25 targets each. In the first, Buchanan, J. H. 
and H. E. Smith and Darby tied on 24. In the first shoot-off at 
10 targets, Darby fell out, breaking 8, while the others went 
straight. In the second, J. H. Smith only broke 8; the others 10 
each straight. In the third, Buchanan went straight 10, and H. 
E. Smith 7, making the former only 1 miss out of 56 targets, and 
giving him the badge. In the second badge event, Dr. Wilcox, 
Webster and Harrison tied on 23 each, and in the shoot-off at 10 
targets, the latter won with 9 out of 10 and took the badge. 

The Dayton, O., Gun Club held the closing contest in the sum- 
mer series for the club medal and championship on Oct. 29. The 
day was fine. Rike and La Rue tied in the medal race on 28, 
and in the shoot-off Rike won, breaking 9 out of 12 to La Rue’s 
8 out of 14. Scores: Craig (28) 23, Buckeye (30) 26, Brandenburg 
(25) 22, Carr (35) 24, Arthur (85) 22, Stover (35) 24, Woodman (35) 
18, Watkins (28) 21, Cord (30) 26. Several sweeps were shot in 
addition to the medal event. Rike broke 86 out of 100, Craig (75) 
64, Buckeye (75) 60, Brandenberg (75) 56, La Rue (75) 650, Arthur 
(25) 17, Watson (25) 14, Atkin (60) 26, Carr (75) 45, Woodman (76) 
31, Matthews (75) 56, Dennick (25) 12, Stover (25) 17, Cord (25) 22.. 

The last regular shoot of the Advance Gun Club, Dayton, O., 
was held on Oct. 29. Eleven members took part in the main event 
at 50 targets. The day was a fine one. John Kuhlander headed 
the list with 47. Wm. Oldt second with 46. Wm. Luneke third 
with 43. Al Holzen fourth with 41, 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 2.—At the third last shoot for the 
Hunters Arms Co. trophy, given by the Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club to-day, Borst and Rickman tied for the point. Harry 
Stewart, at scratch, was the actual high gun. The scores: 

Brk. Hep. Tot’l. Brk. Hep. Tot’l. 


Borst .ccccccccece 21 6 2 Norton ..seeseee 23 23 
Rickman ........ 21 6 2 Fraley ...... ee 38 22 
Stewart ......+++- 24 © BR Wer ccovccece 18 4 2 
Kershner ......++ 23 1 & 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Southern Railway has issued a booklet devoted to the 
shooting and fishing resources of the section along its lines. 
“Hunting in the South,” the title, gives a comprehensive idea 
of its scope. It is profusely illustrated with hunting and fishing 
scenes, and gives minute information on how to travel in the 
south; lists of towns, with hotels, rates, kinds of game, guides, 
names of parties who can afford information, posted lands, etc. 
The first page of the cover bears a likeness of ex-President 
Cleveland, gun in hand ready to shoot over decoys, while the 
back cover bears the likeness of the famous actor, Joseph Jef- 
ferson. It can be had on application to the New York office of 
the Southern Railway, 1185 Broadway, in charge of Mr. Alex 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passcnger Agent. 





Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, New York, 
will send to applicants their large 80-page illustrated catalogue 
of guns, imported and domestic revolvers, the Luger automatic 
pistol, Mauser automatic pistol and other pistols, rifles, shot- 
gun and rifle sights, cartridges of all kinds, shotgun ammunition, 
targets, reloading tools, gun cases and implements, hunting 
clothing, rubber and waterproof goods, shoes and boots, targets 
and traps, dog furnishings, decoys, field and marine glasses, 
boats, tents, cooking outfits, cameras, etc. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


World’s Fair Scenic Route, 


Because of its magnificent mountain, river and cafion scenery, 
its famous battlefields, and points of interest, and because of its 
superior equipment and physical condition, providing all the com- 
forts and safeguards of twentieth century travel, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is unquestianably the most attractive route between the 
Atlantic Seaboard ard the Mississippi Valley. World’s Fair and 
through tickets by this route allow stop-over at Virginia Hot 
Springs and Greenbrier White Sulphur, the two most fashionable 
and famous mountain resorts in the country. Solid trains Wash- 
ington to St. Louis, with New York connection via Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—Adv. 









and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Sehoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 









Price, 50 cents, 





MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 


to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather, 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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E.C. AGAIN A WINNER |The BEST is also CHEAPEST in Guns. 


At Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 5th, W.-R. Crosby, shooting 
E. C. won First General Average with 439 out of 450, and 
making a run of 202 in the two days’ shoot. 

LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 











MARLIN 





For deer, moose, elk or caribou, and all 
American big game, no repeating rifles 
compare in accuracy or efficiency with the 


Models 1893 and 1895 
Marlin Repeaters 


They are made with “Special Smoke- 
less Steel” barrels for High Power Smoke- 
less loads, and also, in .32-40 and .38-55 
with regular steel barrels, for black powder 
loads where cheaper cartridges are used. 

These latter use the famous .32-40 and 
-38-55 Ballard and Marlin cartridges, which 
have great velocity and accuracy, give 
good penetration and a killing blow. 

Have you read the big game stories 


in our Experience Book? FREE, 
with Catalogue, for 3 stamps postage 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co. 


27 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


As necessary to the 
game as the ball 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


“« The Old Family Doctor’’ 
Used by the best athletes. Limbers - 
the joints ; makes the muscles quic 
and active. Cures bruises, blisters, 
sprains, lameness, cuts, contusions 
and all athletic hurts. 

Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 


“CAMMEYER” °"""? swe 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 


Hunting and Sporting Boots and Shoes of all‘ kinds, materials 
and styles for all sports and pastimes. 


Our Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and our prices for inferiority. 
There is.no boot or shoe that you may desire but you can get it here without 
waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material and 
higher grade of workmanship and at less price than at any other store. 


Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot 
GUARANTEED 


The only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot 
made in the World. 


















15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, - - - 
10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, straps at top, a. ~~ 
The Regular Lace, Black Corduvan, Enamel and Russet Grain, 


Correct Hunting Boots for women 
Guaranteed Waterproof. Exactly same style 
ascut. Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, 
double sole, 


$8.00 


Catalog 1 mailed 
Free on appli- 
cation, 
Mail orders 
carefully and 
promptly filled. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Av., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 









Woodcraft. 


By Nessmuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go to nature 
and the woods for pleasure and for study. Its author having had many years 
of experience in wild life, and being keenly observant, has admirably suc- 
ceeded in putting into plain and intelligible English the wisdom he has 
acquired. The book tells of life out of doors, what to take, how to camp and 
how to provide oneself with food. e 


Forest and Stream Puhlishing Co., New York. 


HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224pp. Price, $1.50, 


his compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, inl, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 
all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it contains 
embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac« 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORE. 





WHY ? 


We are glad 
to give infor- 
mation, free 

for the asking 










There is no Gun on the market to-day made under such 
high standards of workmanship and material as THE 
PARKER, and no gun can be obtained in which 
there is so much value to the purchaser. We are here to serve you. Write 
to-day for catalogue and prices, 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


No. 31 Cherry Street, - . Meriden, Conn. 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 
23 Elm Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN GUN COMPANY 


HAMMER and SB oy HAMMERLESS 
Ps r ¢ 









at be ae 
eee = 





Five Grades, Hammer, - - $12 to $15. 
Three Grades, Hammerless, $25, $27 and $30. 
12 G, 30 and 32 inches, Plain steel, laminated{and Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 
and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 
KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced! gun on the market. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York. 
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for Safety - 
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a) ken 
Sale of any 
Revolver in 
the World: 


lver Johnsons 
Arms 0 Cycle 
MTL Nee 


Fitchbur¢g,Mass. 


Vew York Office: 
WE YELL YIP) 
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MORE 


Here are some recent illustrations of this: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


RECORDS SMASHED! 


No matter what the style of shooting, or the conditions under which wonderful mark smar ship is achieved, it will 
be found that in the great majority of instances, the credit, so far as ammunition is concerned, belongs to 


Peters Cartridges or Factory Loaded Shells 


Lieut. Casey of the 71st New York, | On Oct. 29, 1904, Capt A. H. Hardy; at Lincoln, Neb., in the presence of over 


shooting in the All-Comers Match at the Creedmoor Competition in Sept. made | fifty spectators and shooting at 2% inch wooden balls thrown in the air at a 
20 Consecutive Bullseyes at 600 Yards, 


Using Peters.30-40 Government Certridges. 


using Peters 


distance of 25 feet, made the wonderful run of 


1000 Straight Hits, 


.22 Short Semi-Smokeless Cartridges without cleaning rifle. 


At Richmond, Ind., Chas. L. Baker, on Sept. 8, 1904, shooting at 3% inch wooden 


blocks, 


Using Peters 


NEW YORK: 08 Chamber St. 
T. H. KELLER, lig, 





ee anee 


‘hrown in ‘the air, distance 25 feet, scored 


2024 Straight Hits, 


.22 Short Semi- Smokeless Cartridges without cleaning rifle. 


OI nnnmnmnnm:. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIL 
sazion G. Grubb, ey 

B. Chamberlain Co., St uis, Mo. 
Pace Hardware and Steel Co., San Peancioes, | Cal 


STEVENS 


HE kind of firearm to obtain is a weapon that is guaranteed for quality and has a Record of Achieve- 
ment. When leading sportsmen the world over use the ‘*STEVENS’’ in preference to other makes, 
it 1. means that our line of Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns exactly suits in every particular. 
Ask your dealer, and insist on the STEVENS 
direct, exp ress prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price 


Our iilustrated catalog of 136 pages embodies our entire line, and describesome notable additions; maidjele 
for 4 cents to cover postage 


| Send for clever RIFLE PUZZLE. 





J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 
















If you cannot obtain them, let us know, and we will shipye 


"PUZZLE. It will keep you guessing 
MAILED .FREE. 











until you solve it. 


P. O. Box 5668, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains. B heodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with 26 full -page illustrations. Cloth, 350 
pp. Price, $2.50. 


In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 

ven a spirited and vivid — tion of the great 
oe cattle plains, and the ranchman’s 
life in the bad lands of the Wea 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. Price, 





“Mr, Roosevelt is sufficiently known by his 
earlier writings as a keen sportsnan and one 
who looks at sport of whatever description from 
the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject, ‘Hunting a of a Ranchman,’ was a 
charming volume, and the same may be said 
for the later, ‘Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail.’ To the present work he brings a riper 
hunting experience, and a literary style evem 
more attractive than in his earlier works. There 
is a freshness and a peer out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind 
high dry country where the cattle a os 
the lofty crags where the white goat lies 
the snowbanks in the shade. ‘The Wilderness 
Hunter’ presents a series of accurate pictures 
of outdoor life in the West, and these pictures 
are so cleverly drawn that the book will be inter 
esting to the reader, whether he is familiar with 
such scenes or not. He who has taken part ia 
such scenes and adventure will, as he — the 
volume, be stirred over and over again by old- 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. 


@Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 


mine Books. 


These hose hove, 


BEARS | HAVE MET. 
AND OTHERS. 


By ALLEN KELLY. 
Sixteen Illustrations. | 
PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1903, 


CONTAINING 


The True Story of Monarch, 
THE BIG BEAR. 


The little volume is very readable. Mr. Bur- 
roughs, no doubt, would like it better than he 
likes Seton Thompson’s stories; it would prob- 
ably strike him as truer to real life.—Louisville 
Post. 

Vastly entertaining. 





It has rare tumor and a 
measure of real wit that is most wéfcome to the 
jaded reader of conventional animal stories.— 
Philadelphia Record. 

This work has more than a mere interest; it has 
a value as a distinct contribution to natural 
science.—New Orleans Picayune. 

Real live bear stories, like your grandfather used 
to tell—only better.—San Francisco Bulletin. 

The best of these raconteurs that has blos- 
somed into print for many a year—if not the 
king bee of them all—is Allen Kelly.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

Adventures of the real kind, by a real man, who 
knows the == from A to zero, and some more. 
—St. Paul 

Limited num 
postage paid. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Broadway, New Y' 
Boston Sells the Brief. 
Chicago Sells the Brief. 
New York Sells the Brief. 
St. Louis Sells the Brief. 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 


Costs 2 quarter. Ilustrated. Gives the Game 
and Fish Laws of all North Americe- 


_ copies in paper at 60 cents, 


DELIGHTF VL. INSTRUCTIVE. 


My Angling Friends. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. Cloth. 360 pages, with 13 il- 
lustrations. Price, $2. 


As the delightful character. sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for Forest 
AND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been often re- 
marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 
struction in the art of angling ‘and natural history without being in the least 
pedantic or assuming to sct himself up as an instructor. 

“My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper and bind- 
ing with “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
eight of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 





Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 

personal experiences of hunting game in Canada. 

By T. R. Patrit1o. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 
FORESS AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 2846 Broadway BY 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 


Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICK, TWO DOLLARS. 


‘FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK, 
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KENN 


Backus Do; 
attached. 


xcelsior, Old Grist Mil 
Whips, Leads, Chains, 











EL SUPPLIES. 


Crates, perfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup 
‘he best and lightest crate made. A complete assortment of Ser- 
ts Glover’s, yy and ere Dog Medicines. Austin’s, 


eal and Spratts Dog and Puppy Cakes. Collars, 


rushes, Books, etc. A complete list in our large 
illustrated Kennel Suppy Circular, mailed free. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE & POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A. 0. 
W. V. RUSS, Prop. 26 and 28 Vesey St., Hew York 


City. 


We Have Many Calls 
for Dogs 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
you: may find a ready market for it by means of an 


advertisement in FOREST 


AND STREAM. 


There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 
Now is the time to advertise, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





Taxidermists, 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES.’ 


Write for Our Iilastrated Catalogue. 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also a for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 








Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


Aspecialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
Deer H s. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel.4774Gram. Near 18thStreet, NEW YORK, 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER, 





Se 


And Manufacturer of 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturing 
aspecialty. Send for prices. All kinds o' 
for the fur trade. 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest AND STREAM. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are 
added the American and English Spaniel 
Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. 


00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


(AM. LTD.) 


Manufacture specially prepared foods for 
DOGS, PUPPIES, 
CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, 
GASIE, BIRDS, 

SH. 


Send for Catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,” with practica 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management 
of dogs; also a chapter on cats. 





Spratt’s Patent) 452 Satirist st Touts, Mo.” 
(America) Ltd.) 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal, 
BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H,. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 





COCKERS! COCKERS! 


Everything in cocker spaniels. Fancy marked 
brood bitches in whelp. Puppies, stud dogs, etc. 
Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at mod- 
erate prices. State color wanted. HANDSOME 
BROOK KENNELS, F; in, N. Y. 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00 
By mail, $2.10. Send for circular. 


B. WATERS, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume, print. 
ed on laid paper, bound in green and gold, and 
illustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Mather 
and with portraits of the “men” of whom he 
writes so delightfully. The concluding chapter, 
A Christmas with “Old Port.,” is capital reading 
for this time of year. 272 pages, Postpaid, $3. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO.’ 





Kennel Special. 


- Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set ift uritform 
display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompatiy otder. #& S% 





Si cece I 
FOR SALE—MY ENGLISH SETTER DOG, 
Pointers 18 months old. Highly bred, by Mott Gladstone and Roderigo stock, black, white and 
Regent; dam, Hartt’s Fanny. Hunt good, tan, two and a half years old. Broken on quail 
rangers, drop to shot, retrieve t the wing, etc. and woodcock. Retriever. Will sell him for $45. 
For further particulars write DB. G. HARTT Address A. P. HULL, Montgomery, Pa. 20 


No ort,.L. I. . 26 eae eee 

rtp ~ ht FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—TWO POIN- 
FOR SALE.—HANDSOME, REGISTERED ter bitches; one 2 years old and other 7 ‘months. 
broken English Setter. Address GEO. E. |! These are_both fine dogs and bred right for 
HOOKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 21 , hunters. Color, liver and white. Will exchange 


> either for well-bred Boston Terrier bitch. Must 
WANTED.—Thoroughly broken quail dog. Must , be a good one. HARRIS BROS., Sharon, Conn. 
be staunch and a good ranger and trailer. Also 21 
want two good rabbit dogs. The above must be 
first-class in every particular, and cheap for cash, 
Apply to C. D. Emson, New Egypt, 20 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE.—BROKEN ON ebanon, N. H = 
artridge, quail an Wwoodcock. ive years old, 
S a Price, $125. Will’ show in DOGS BOARDED AND ae ON 


: ; il and Partridge. Man ear@ experience. 
said. D. G., 122 Milton St. Brooklyn, N. % Son of reference. S CHAS. ER ERS. Good 


Ground, L. I. 


FOR SALE.—-FOUR LIVER AND WHITE 








ROCKLAND KENNELS._HIGH GRADE 
Pointer for sale at reasonable rates. Photos and 
| = free ELMER E. FRENCH, West 








Dae Ire. AIL Waste Ne + UPP = Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer 


and cat hounds, English bloodhounds, American 
foxhounds. 4-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS. Lexington. Kv 


POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can 
———OOO | supply you with svi from 4 pap te « broken 
FOR COCKERS ADDRESS W. A. SUTHER- | dog at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, iMid- 
LAND, Delancey, N. Y., R. F. D. No. L dleboro, Mass. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES EN- 
titled to registry. J. G. MORRIS & SON, 
Easton, Md 





Hunting in Meay Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cortez, 
George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting 
Trip in me Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 
ringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. A Bear Hunt in the 
Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 
The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
‘ Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 
ing; Roger D. Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 
of ‘the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Anderson. The Yellowstone 
National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 
— Square Garden Sportsmen's Exposition. Nationai Park Protective 

ct. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


Wor the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price,"$1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals. 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 
Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 
Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Breaking 
Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. Retrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANM, 





CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By SENECA. Cloth, 96 pages. PRICE, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED 


Champion Dog B 


NONE AS GOOD. 


MADE FRO! THE BEST 


NO SOAKING NECESSARY. 
For pamphlet, prices and samples, address 


558 View Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MENTION MAGAZINE, 


iscuits, 


MATERIAL. 








ra 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO., St. Paul, Minn, 


GENTLEMEN: I have been using your Champion Dog Biscuits for 
some time, and cannot speak too highly of them. I was the first to 
introduce them at a dog show. My kennel of Chesapeake Bays, 
Irish Water Spaniels, English Setters and Pointers eat them very 
readily, and are in fine condition, which every one says who sees them. 

I have shipped dogs over three thousand miles: From here to 
Skagway, Alaska; Seattle, Washington; British Columbia; Portland, 
Oregon; Apalicolia, Florida; North and South Dakota, and several 
other places too numerons to mention. Always fed with your Dog 
Biscuits, and they arrived at destination in fine condition. 


Very - — 
WARD EDMONDS, ex-Game Warden. 
1143 Randolph street. 





If you want your Dogs or Puppies to enjoy 
perfect health, regular habits, and glossy coat, 
feed them 


CHAMPION DOG BISCUITS. 





‘ | FOREST: AND STREAM. 








Hotels for Sportsmen. Hotels for Sportsmen. 


HUNTING. “OPEN ALL THE year. FISHING. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Two booklets. — — Both free. 
“Snootinc in THE O_p Dominion,” 

“FisHinc in Hampton Roaps.” 
Address, Geo. F. Adams, Mer., Fortress Monroe,Va. 
New York Office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


POINT DUCK 
Shooting. 


Shinnecock and Tiana Bays. 


I have che best of guides, with complete rigs, 
in attendance. 


CANOE PLACE INN 


is on the water front. No driving to your shoot- 
ing box. Battery and land shooting. The Inn 
has been refurnished with everything new. Write 
for engagements in advance. 


E, A. BUCHMULLER, 
Canoe Place Inn, 
Good Ground, L. L 


POLLED OLLI 
QUAIL, TURKEYS, DUCKS 


are abundant 
At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 
Rabbits, Squirrels, Coons 




































=! he Way to Shoot 
Ducks. 


From the station to the roomy sloop yacht 
Madaline. 


From the breakfast table to the battery. 


_We sleep on ducking grounds. No earl 
rising. No long drives. No delays from no sail- 
in breeze. ates very reasonable. Write 
CAPT. CHAS. VELTMAN, Bay Shore, L. I. 





re 
HOTEL GRACE, Clarksville, Mecklenb’g Co., Va. 
The best place to find royal s shooting 


Yuck and Hare in abundance. Large areas for 
hotel guests. Competent guides and fine dogs, 
including the famous red Irish dog “Jock.” 
Trapshooting this season. New hotel, with mod- 
ern comforts. Bath, toilets, electric bells, pool 
room and barber shop. Magee’s Chlorinated 
Lithia water free to all guests. Superb service 
for sportsmen and their families. Nine dail 
trains. For particulars address R. H. EASLEY, 
Clarksville, Va. 


BAGLEY FARTI1, 


Bagley’s [lills, Va. 
La Crosse Station S. A. L. Ry.—We guarantee 
to furnish more QUAIL, DEER and TURKEY 
shooting than can be found in any other section 
of the South. Guides, dogs and horses furnished, 
Good accommodations to sportsmen and ladies. 


Apply directly, or R. M. BAGLEY, 444 So. 43d 
St hiladelphia, Pa. 


Headquarters for Duck Hunters 
at Center Moriches, L. I. 








Are also found in great quantities. Every Facility, The best point shooting on Great South Bay. 
Comfort and Convenience for Sport. oor in = oy mye eee -— ex- 

The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten cellent an mo ern note or them ashore, Rates, 
thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive poe. LONG ISLAND HOTEL, Center 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. Moriches, L, I.; J. W. Rose, Prop. 


Booklet, “‘Shooting in the Old Dominion,” 
sent on request. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 


DUCK SHOOTING, 
QUAIL SHOOTING. 


Twelve ducking rigs in service. Good dogs for 
quail shooting. The Shinnecock and Peconic 
bays are famous for redheads, black and broad- 
bills. The COLUMBIA HOTEL, at station, 
accommodates and takes care of all hunters, and 
og | am - guests. Mh for particulars. 

ates, $2. er day. as. E. Roger, Prop., 
Good Ground, L. L r . 





PRIVATE SHOOTING ON 
GREAT SOUTH BAY 


From Bayport and Sayville. 





I have made arrangements with the owners of 
ducking. outfits in the neighborhood for the ac- 
commodation of my guests for this season’s duck eC i 
shooting, embracing over 6 miles “ on ees 

jucking ground in the bay, leased from the Smit as z : 2 
heirs by the Islip Town Gunners’ Association. of THE ATLANTIC HOTEL, Norfolk, Va., is 
Also, ok, — -— _ ——-. — the most attractive in the South, and the only 
rigs, and the best of hotel accommodation, w : 7 > y 
prices reasonable. Write in advance for en one Norfolk. Music, good eating, and plenty 
gagements, etc. HENRY STOKES, Prop. of | of life. The place for sportsmen. 
Bayport Hotel, Bayport, L. I. 








HUNTING AT PATCHOGUE, L. IL. 
Ducks. Quail. Rabbits. 


The Central Hotel has made arrangements with 
the baymen to take duck hunters out, as well as 
other guides, to care for the quail and rabbit 
hunters. You must write for engagements. 


F. C. THURBER, Prop. 


THE MONTICELLA, 


At Norfolk, Va. ' 
THE BEST HOTEL IN THE SOUTH. 


In going South and coming from the South, it’s 
the place to stop. Canvasbacks served and can- 
vasback hunters catered to. 


DUCKS. GEESE. SNIPE. 


I take guests at my home, three minutes from 
the bay. Point shooting in rough weather. 
Batter shooting in calm weather. ates reason- 
able. Write for engagements. HARRY 
CARTER, East Quogue, L 


TOWER HILL FARM—Will accommodate 
small parties of hunters for the quail season, 
Nov. 1, 1904, to March 1, 1905. Plenty of game. 
Nice, comfortable Southern home. Bachelor 
quarters. Perfect freedom for guests. Full hynt- 
ing outfit. Address I. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 








FISH, DUCKS, QUAIL, RABBITS. 


Trout until Nov. or later. Ducks start in about 
Nov. 1. Quail and Rabbit season opens Nov. 16. 

Last obstacle overcome since we have added 
numerous power boats. Quick dispatch to and 
from blinds; deep water route. is place has 
no equal for sportsmen who appreciate good 
sporting and good accommodations combined. 
Bring your families; they will be well cared for. 
For further information address A. . . 
MEARS, Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. 
a A SN 


SPRUCE CABIN INN. 


The modern hotel in the Pocono Mts. Steam 
heat, private baths. Game plentiful in season; 
pheasant, quail, rabbit shooting. Camp connecte 
with the house. Ten miles distant for deer and 
bear. Booklet. 
W. J. and M. D. PRICE, 

Canadensis P. O., Pa. 

Cresco Station D., L. & W. R. R. 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


The Fenton Game Preserve Association offers to 
sportsmen the best Hunting Grounds in the Adiron- 
dacks for the small sum of $10 each per year. Hunt- 
ing permits $. Fishing permits $5. Good board can 
be had on the grounds at the Fenton House or at 
Turcks Hotel. For further particulars address 

L. B. PARKER, Sec’y, 
Number Four, Lewis Co., N. Y. 


——————————— 
HUNTERS’ RETREAT.—BEST PARTRIDGE 
shooting in the county. Plenty of other game. 
Situated four miles west of White Lake. Thor- 
oughly broken Irish setters for sale. Write early 
for circular and engagements. 

N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 








MERRITT & KINNE. 
Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood- 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a 
specialty. References on application. We are 
located on O. W. R. R., Centerville Station, Sul- 
livan County, N. Y. 





DUCK SHOOTING ON THE GREAT 
SOUTH BAY 

and the name of Capt. Will Graham, of Blue 

Point, L. I., harmonize, do it? Very few dates 

left this season. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 

Point shooting only. All kinds of ducks, com- 
etent ee and good accommodatidns: 
AYSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. 1.; Harrison 

Rogers, Prop. 


Duck Shooting at Eastport, L. I. 


The Eastport Inn, at the station, caters to the 
hunters, and secures best of guides. Rates $2.00, 
+ dg for engagements. J. if WESTERHOFF. 

rop. . 


Duck, Geese and Snipe Shooting. 


Live duck and geese decoys, battery and wooden 
decoys, with boats, boxes, etc. First-class board 
and accommodations. EUGENE A. JACKSON, 
East Quogue, Long Island. . 


DUCK SHOOTERS. || 


Aacemmotations. i om shooters can be had 
at enter oriches, n, Address 
W. E. PETTY. ’ 


Duck Shooting at Babylon, L. L 


Three excellent batteries, good accommoda- 
at_ the 


ti com| t baymen, secured 

Sita wAN HOUSE, Sherman Tecedyt Pro 
BROOKSIDE .IN THE POCONO MOUN- 
tains. Home comforts. Game ea Near. 
Best references given. D. M. CRANE, Cana- 
densis, Pa, Cresco Station D.. L, & W. pty 




















PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS. 
Fine quail shooting on an old Virginia Planta- 
tion; 6,000 acres well stocked with quail, wild 
turkey, deer and small a Dogs trained and 
for trial and sale. C. L. P. BLOW, Chub, 
Sussex Co., Va. 








CURRITUCK SOUND SPORTS’ HOME.— 
Swans, Geese, Ducks of all kinds. Season o 
Nov. ist. Good accommodations. Shoot from 
points over dec 


s. 
LR WHITE. Post-Office, Carolla, N.C. 2 








20,000 ACRES OF HUNTING PRIVILEGES.— 
I can accommodate gentlemen sportsmen, fur- 
nishing hunting lands, trained dogs. guide, livery 
and board. Season, Nov. 1 to Feb, 1. 

uail, wild turkey and deer. Pack of hounds for 
Dor hunting. Northern yzeferencess. H. L. 


ATKINS, Boydtoa, Ve. 








h pore 
uail. More plentiful than ever before. Deer. 


OE SS aa 
eS : 


/ mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 


|Manual of Taxidermy for 


i 





Routes for Sportsmen. 


6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. ‘They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 


For Christmas A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 


pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks, 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 
Shore. It affords the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World's 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J} SMITH, G, P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 








HUNTERS LODGE, 


North Carolina. 
Health Resort. Game Preserve. 


Large pine grove, abundance of me. Climate 
similar to Aiken, S. Carolina. Probably the best place 


CLYDE LINE 


in the South for a person seeking rest, recreation and 

—— To FLORIDA 
Address FRANK A. BOND, ceaeshiemmemeaasiataamiadiaaiesciiisiait eiaititaueaiitamaiatat 

R. F. D. No. 6. Lumberton, North Carolina. ONLY eeeet A Aree 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


DUCK AND BRANT 


frequent Broadwater Bay, W. Va., in great num- 
bers. Accommodations at reasonable rates on 
board schooner anchored 10 minutes from_duck 
grounds. Decoys. Low railroad fare. Refer- St. Johns Riv:zr S:rvice Between 
ences. Write JOHN G. SMITH, Birds’ Nest, Jacksonville and Sanford, Fia., 


Va and Intermediate Landings 

= = ATOR The “Clyde Line” i; the favorite route 
SPORTSMEN’S LODGE, MOCKSVILLE, N. between New YorK. Boston, PHiLapet- 
PHI\, and EASTERN Pornts. and CHARLES- 
TON, 8.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 
direct connection for all points South and 
Southwest . . ° ° 


Fastest Modern’ Steamships 
and Finest Service 

Tue. G. Earn, G.M. Wa. P. CLyDE& Co,, 

General Ayents, 19 State Strect, New York 





entertained. Dogs boarded and worked. Lodge 
to rent. JAS. D. FROST, Proprietor. 





Property For Sale, 





HUNTING PRIVILEGES. 


Will lease hunting privileges of about 8,000 acres 
on coast of North Carolina, 30 miles south of Wil- 
mington, containing liberal quantities of turkeys, 
ducks, quail, woodcock, snipe and squirrels. 
Oysters and fish in abundance. Has lake four 


miles long. Terms reasonable. For full partic-, 


will find much to interest them in 
ulars, write T. M. THOMPSON, Box , At- 


lanta, Ga. 20 Ghe ENGLISH FISHING GAZETTE, 


THE PEA ISLAND. GUNNING CLUB, | devoted entirely to Angling of all kinds 
ith club h N Inlet, North Caro- : = . 
4 ‘Sikies ao taaueeee. its ‘membership to 20d Fishculture. Established 1877. A 


eighteen, offers for sale two shares in its capital Book on Angling (illustrated) will be 


stock at the par value of $400 each. For infor- mt in return for any “fish story” 
mation address the secretary, LOUIS B. BISHOP, a r any good tory 
M.D., 356 Oranee St.. New Haven, Conn. 


R. B. MARSTON, Ed. F. G., 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
LONDON, ENG. 

which is used by him in his paper. 


Send 6 cents in U. S. postage stamps for a 
specimen copy to him. tf 


FISHING SLACK BASS AND SALMOR. 

e Illustrated Guide with Maps of 

the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY ‘and CHARLESTON 

LAKES, free. Apply to W. J. CURLE, Supt. 

Brockville Westport & Northwestern Railway 
no Brockville, nt. 


American“ Canadian 




















WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 


grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and. all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 





BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


Amateurs. | 
A complete carereenay one peaeeee. 
log ire, animale By i ynard. 


New edition. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc, 





TWWTeSD ANE Tomcrcerop |... We 
MS He wore ere I, SF EVER 





Put on any L. C. SMITH GUN, New or Old. Send for Catalogue. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., Fulton, N. Y. 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL. 








Laws as now in force 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is 
complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- 
resident and resident licenses. 

The laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
them clearly and concisely. 

There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- 
craft pages. 


Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Trap Score Book. 


The onl one containin the new Shootin 


Rules of the Interstate Association, for targets and live 
birds; The American Shooting Association Rules; 
and the revised Hurlingham Rules. And a detailed 
description of all the shooting systems in practice for the 
divisions of money. 


Forest and Stream Trap Score Book. Forgst AND STRRAM’s new Trap Score Book 
—— will admirably fill the needs of clubs and contest- 
me ants in affording a means of keeping a faithful 
Beret record of contests. Each book contains a generous 

H ae 2 
Ho 
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Hatt: = number of sheets, so ruled as to make all the chief 

tj divisions of the shoot plain ata glance. For in- 
stance, the horizontal spaces are numbered from 1 to 
27, evety sixth line being distinctly heavier than its 
fellows; hence the squads are distinguishable at a 
glance. The perpendicular spaces are numbered 
from 1 to 30, ample space first being left for the con- 
testants’ names and their handicap allowance. 
Heavy dark lines are between each five spaces, and 
the numerals 5, 10, 15, 20, 35 and 30 are in heavy- 
faced type, so that the number of targets or birds to be shot at are apparent ata glance. The 
heavy ruling also is an advantage in bad lights. However dark a nook the scorer may be in, no 
straining of the eyes or incorrect entering of scores is possible on account of inability to distin- 
guish the lines of the score sheet. At the head are the usual spaces for current data. Each 
sheet is perforated, so that it can be readily torn out when manifold copies are made, and yet 
each sheet is strong enough to hold firmly in place if the book is desired for permanent club 
records, A neat pocket on the inside of the back cover holds carbon sheets for manifolding. 
The book s neatly and substantislly bound in cloth, and contains 150 score sheets. The price is $1 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


By C. B. Vaux (“Dot’’) 


Price $1.00, FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


"ARMS CO., 


Establishes a 


New World’s Record 


In the hands of an amateur. Mr. C. B. Wiggins, standing at 19 yards, shooting his Lefever Ejector Gun 
| made a run of 125 straight at the tournament at Litchfield, Illinois, September 6 and 7, under the auspices of 
the Central Illinois Trap Shooters Association. At Staunton, Illinois, from the 18 yard mark, Mr. Wiggins 
broke 176 out of 180 targets, making an unfinished run of the last 92 straight. If you want a gun in which you 
» can place perfect reliance, whether you stand at 16 yards or are heavily handicapped, buy a Lefever. 
4 


SEND FOR A 1904 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels. 


LEFEVER Syracuse, 


N. Y. 


MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 








knowledge on the practical features of the art. 


In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming, Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York, 





The Representative Field Journal 
of America. 


The patronage accorded t@the Forrest AND STREAM by the intelligent reading public has 
never been more cordiai than at the present. The publishers are prepared to maintain its 
prestige as the representative field journal of this country, at once entertaining, useful and 
influential, As the exponent of the highest types of field sportsmanship the paper is adapted to 
the tastes of those who use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its 
sympathy with all that is legitimate in field sports, it has no interests to serve save those of its 
constituents. It will persist in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of 
the importance of the proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation 
in the destruction of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance to the 
very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional men, whose favorite relaxe 
ation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation trips to the woods and fields. 

Its editors aim to make the ForEsT AND STREAM a medium for the interchange of informa 
tion, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, shooting 
and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contributions are 
tespectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are invited to send us reports of their 
transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of the paper are invited 
and will be given place in our columns, 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the ForEsT AND STREAM that they bring the paper and 
Ys merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its spirit 
jnd aims. Free specimen copies will be furnished on application, 

The weekly issues of the FoREST AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty-six 
aumbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by poste 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


How to be a Good Shot. 


@ 
Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most difft- 
cult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were his own. This then may be termed the 
Hammond system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 
will prove not less effective’ with others. ® e 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Ove Cem pron Hertior~Siee SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS 

















@ 
& Top box: CoA ISIK sTrebed - a se 8 
/ Our Specialty—Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 
> 70° "dressing er- greasing = | 

aU 7 Soft and pliable as kid. A complete protection to sportsmen or exposed to cold. Work 
; > C MmecEesscry and kites =. a ee Pate garment and much used. A capital | jacket for bicycle use, skating 
i oOo 2" We take the entire product of the manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, and this make cannot be 
2 obtained elsewhere in the United States. 
an & ComenTed S¢ar7S, | A Quality, of the very finest skin, brown aa $18.00 
& urate rpreoe}- 'B Quality, 2d grade, - - - . = 
4 Black Jackets at - - - $7. 00, $8.00 and $10.00 
a #3 J; Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money is sent with order we will forward free by mail, 

CEFension So ¢ -_ if ne on receipt, we will return money on return of Jacket. Entirely different from any 

\ \ other make. 
and Acel ' G7" As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market advertised as finest, et 


mostly made here of common skins, we invite those desiring such to send for one of ours, and if not eond 
* superior on examination to any other, it can be returned at our expense, and we will volendl money. 








~~ 


jSensipmypee (Pan ewtelogee” | | WM.READ & SONS, wasiition st, Boston, Mass. 
Iver Beh OA nN sen Giro ng Goods Co ESTABLISHED 186. THE OLD GUN HOUSE. 
‘Jes Veashiv Four. aA Y3esten, _Mfass 


“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 








‘“*KNOCKABOUT GUN’’ THE GREENER GUN 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American ne Sen Awarded 
Market in Every Respect. THE GR AND PRI ZE 
Francotte Guns, - - = from $80.00 to $450.00 net ‘é oa 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only; - - $60.00 net At the St. Louis Exposition. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, . THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD. 


318 Broadway, ~ - ~ NEW a 
A Clean Sweep?! 


BALILisStTiTEe 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs | 


WINS 


every State Event for the season in Indiana. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 
BALLISTITE| “Ss 
Sole American Agents. 
The Standard Dense Powder of the World. hest Velocity, Greatest Penetration, and 
Pressures Lower on lack Powder. 


J. H. LAU & CO. one STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A postal brings catalogue and “Shooting Facts.” 











A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive direc- 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
anh ‘ ' Craft. By W. P. Srepens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 


numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 






UPONT SMOKELESS 


At Dows, Ia., on Oct. 10th, Mr. Fred Gilbert won 


ist general average with 194 out of 200. Mr, Russel AUTOMATIC 


Klein won 2d general average. Both used PISTOL 
Capable of shooting 116 shots per minute. Grand 
DUPONT SMOKELESS Prize at St, Louis Exposition. The new 9 mm. 
just out. 
PRICE, $25.00. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302-304 Broadway, - .- NEW YORK. 











E. I. DUPONT COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


























For all game laws sée “Game Laws in Brief,” sold by ali dealers 
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Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. ESTABLISHED 1873. Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
T tpaid, $4.) 
comeo cone —% t FOREST AND STREAM wk i “ as oe oo eeene NEW YORK. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 












9 @ w.m.c. sort powr BULLETS 


.30-30 .50-110 H. V. 
which have been shot through a deer by a famous Maine Guide, Mr. Standish, 


who warmly recommends them as the best. 

Guides and Sportsmen agree that U. M, C. Big Game Cartridges have won- 
derful shocking and stopping power. 

All the new High Power and High Velocity Cartridges are manufactured by 
the U. M. C, Co., including .35 Win., .405 Win. and .30 Springfield, Model 1903. 


Specify V. M. C. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO,, 


ieee tet daio Deemnatio, ak: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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GRAND PRIZE SHOOTING BY CROSBY 


Makes A New World’s Record At St. Louis With 


WINCHESTER FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


At the World’s Fair Shoot, held Nov. 1, 2,3, W. R. Crosby, with Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader” Shells, established a New World’s 
Record in the World’s Fair Handicap, which was the main event on the programme. Shooting from the 34-yard mark, he killed 49 live birds 
out of 50, a feat never before accomplished, and one which, besides testifying to Mr. Crosby’s great skill, decisively demonstrates the superior 
pattern, penetration and killing power of Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. In addition to this remarkable shooting, Mr. Crosby won — 
high professional average for the three days with a score of 291 out of 300. The following honors were also. won by shooters who used 
Winchester Factory Loaded Shells: 


2d Professional Average for the tournament, C. G. Spencer. 2d Amateur Average, J. W. Garrett and C. M. Powers tied. 
Ist Amateur Average, Harlow Spencer. . 3d Amateur Average, J. O'Neil. 


Winchester Factory Loaded Shells are not winning these high averages once in a while; they are winning them all the time, and they are 
winning them because they give better pattern and penetration and are more reliable arf more satisfactory than any other make of shells on 
the market, ~ 


If You Shoot Them Once, You Will Always Shoot Them. 
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Nearly 1500 in use. 250 


Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 
wots eb “Ban Rages nese Se 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


as Spotanals MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- 
men, Air Chamber cach end. Always ready. 
repairs. Send for handsome free book. 


# *. . . 
1 a meattiee > oo tem. Gite 


You can save the price of Jeffery’s Patent Combined Melting Pot and Paying 
Ladle on the first job you do with it. 


JEFFERY’S PATENT MARINE YACHT GLUE 


when applied to a deck with this machine will outlast any other known composition. Send for 
samples, specimens, circulars and price lists. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, J J 152 Federal Street. BOSTON, MASS, 
TC TTL LL ne 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 


High Speed Work a Specialty. 465 Brosdway, New York. 
ay 


























Naval Architects and Brokers. 


No 


ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney.) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “ Designer,” Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


J. E. FELLOWS. R. C. SIMPSON. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 


42 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston, 


Telephones. Cable addresses, ‘‘Pirate.”’ 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, 
Yacht Brokers, Builders of Auto Boats. 
Board of Trade Building, - BOSTON, MASS. 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 
A device that will do for the row- 
boat what the ball-bearing did for 
the bicycle. Every ounce of energy 
utilised, No clanking or squeak- 
ing; in fact, absolutely noisel 
and frictionless. The ideal oar- 
lock for hunting and fishing. 
Furnished for either tight or loose 
oars. If your dealer does not 
handle, write for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


T. H. Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 


TT 
AMERICAN BOAT AND MACHINE CO. 
Builders of Launches, Sail Boats, Canoes 
and Pleasure Boats. 





AUTO-BOATS—Fastest in the world—also Cruisers. 















Standard Boat Co , H Newton Whittelsey, Naval Architect and General Manager, Long estand City, N. Y. 
Members of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manutacturers. 





SMALL YACHT 






















A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 


Our Specialty 
Knock Down 
Crafts 































The author has taken two designs for practical demonstration, one of a centerboard boat 19 ft. waterline. 


ms of any des- | and the other a cruising cutter of 22 ft. waterline. Both designs show fine little boats which are fully ada: 


,an : " r of ted 
<a scription, K. | to American requirements. Full instructions, even to the minutest detail, are given for the building of Poth 
Ta —— D.Row — these boats. The information is not confined to these yachts alone ; 2 ose meavely taken as canine: but 
Clinker ps. $1.0u per running foot net cash. Sen ee a all wooden aa building according to the best and most approved methods ; 
or catalogue. art 1. treats of the building of the boats, and Part II. covers the rigging. } A ’ 
3517 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. into the matter of tools and then devotes a chapter to the best eae te oe, he Chae int” pd me 


tions are given for laying off, making the molds and setting up the frames. Chapter IV. discusses the 
difficulties of cutting the rabbet and fairing the molds. Chapter is given over to tinbering and sinaktine, 
= in the next chapter is told how to place the floors, shelf and deck beams. The other eight chapters being 

evoted tothe making of centerboard trunks and rudder cases, laying decks and placing coamings, caulking, 
capping and painting, lead keels, and centerboards, rudd spars, deck fittin, ‘on work and cabin fituings, 
and equipment, The matter of rigging and sails is thoroughly dealt with in Part II, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 


SPORTSMEN! 


Rowing a boat is hard work. 
369.00 buys our guaranteed 
baby gasoline engine, ready 
to clamp to your boat. Bat- 
tery, coil, shaft, propeller, 
rudder. $65.00 buyssame engine direct drive, shaft 
through stern post. Weight, 35lbs. Air-cooled. 
Carried in one hand, ‘ 

ROW-BOAT ENGINE COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia. 
nnn nn nnn 











TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 
Some Native Birds:for Little Folks. , 
By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, 
with 14 photogravure plates. Price, $1.00. 


Fourteen well-known birds are described, viz, the wood duck, the great 
horned owl, the ruffed grouse and young, the kildeer plover and young, the 
bobolink, the bluejay, the chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow lark, the 
robin, the woodcock, the kingfisher, the crossbill and nuthatches. The illustra- 
tions are charming and the accounts of the birds’ habits very happily written. 


* Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York” 


Two Splendid Books for Boys, 


Wild Life in the Rockies Among Cattle, Big Game and Indians. 


sJACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN, JACK AMONG THE INDIANS, 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Break- 
ing. By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a 
chapter on training pet dogs, by an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


ALERT. 


This spirited engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest anp Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the original drawing. 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 
inches. It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
@ magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 


wie . sth wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO.. 













on receipt of $1.25 for either, or both for $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





Yachting Goods. 





LOOK “tm” YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that 
you will agree with 
us in saying the, 


ALMY 
BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SOK, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
——_— ay 


Boats, 
Boats. 












Builders of fine Pleasure and Basing 
Canoes, Gasoline Launches, Small 


BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


Yacht and Launch Fittings 


a Specialty. 
Caen en ee UE NIIEEEnnnnn 








CONSTRUCTION ano RIGGING. |yjouT poox BARGAIN. 


and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth, Price, $3.00.|We offer a few copies only of the 


late Dixon Kemp’s monumental work 


“Yacht and Boat Sailing,” 


published at $12.00, for $9.00, delivery 
prepaid. This a standard book by a 
standard author. 


Contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before published, the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Se- 
lecting a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. 
Building a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. 
Seamanship. The Management of Open Boats. 
The General Management of a Yacht. The 
Rules of the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht 
Racing: Handling of a Yacht in a Match. Cen- 
terboard Boats. Centerboard Boats for Rowin 
and Sailing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. 
Centerboard Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. 
Clyde Sailing Boats. Belfast Loug oats. 
Dublin Bay. Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor 
Boats. Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. 
Thames Bawley Boats. Lake indermere 
Yachts. Yachts of the Norfolk Broads. Small 
Yachts and Boats of the Y. R. A. Rating. 
re naneee Cruisers. Types of Sailing Ves- 
sels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


A SIDE SHOT 


By C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 





This is one of Mr. Zimmerman’s well-known 
series of pictures of duck shooting in the West. 
The canvasbacks have come in over decoys 
and the gun is held true. Marsh, woodland and 
sky are aglow with the colorings of autumn— 
the surroundings are such as give the poetry to 
duck shooting. 


__Size, 1% X 11, on paper 23X14 
Postpaid, carefully wrapped in tube, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and 


Manufactured by 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


46 Broadway New Yerk: 
69 Market St., Chieace. fil, : 


WO wholesome but exciting books, telling of a boy’s adventures on the "0"work exposed to excessive changes in | 
plains and in the’ mountains in the old days of game plenty. By was cal tenga. 
Grorcg Birp GrINNELL, illustrated by E. W. Deming. Sent postpaid | 
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Sportsmen’s Goods. Yachting Goods, ’¥- Yachting Goods. 
STILL- HUNTING SHOE. 


This shoe has a double bottom—two thicknesses, the 
outer one coming up to A— B—, but not included in 
——— theseam. We thus 
> produce a shoe which 
can be worn over 
rough surfaces with- 
out injuring or hurt- 
ing the foot—and at 
the same time fur- 
nish a noiseless shoe 
Japonica, water- 
roof stock, full bel- 
ows tongue, 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 


SMITH'S IDEAL 


18-inch Knee Boot, IDEAL, 10-inch lace, and 
§-inch Moccasin Shoe—have become the stand- 


ard of all that is good in 
Hunting 


foot-gear. Now 
used by thousands 
—no lady or gen- 
tleman properly 
equipped without 
a pair of Smith’s 
Ideal Hunting 


SHOES. 


he product of fifty years’ shoemaking skill 
and the practical suggestions of hundreds of 
sportsmen. Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON, 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


25 & 27 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive selling agents of Ideal es Shoes: 
Von Lengerke & Detmold for New York City and 
Brooklyn. Von Lengerke & Antoine for Chicago, Ill. 








Gel., 2255 Main. Cable, Wilsails, W. V. C. 


WILSON @ SILSBY, 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, 


ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have furnished sails to the ying | prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer. 
Jubilee, Colonia, Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Effort, Calypso, Flirt 
Ariadne, Quissetta, Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Littl 
Haste, Sally VII, Chloris, and many others. 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, %,u,, sptterizet correspondent 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


' YACHT SAILMAKERS Established 1840, 


We carry the 
finest assortment 
of domestic and 
imported sail 
cloths in the 
country and turn 
out sails of the 
finest workman- 
ship. 


Marine Hardware 
and Supplies, 


Send for catalog. 
























Above style, $3.50; Knee Length, $8.00. Send for 
descriptive catalogue of these and other kinds. 


E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor, Maine. 
The following is an extract from a letter, among 
many, which tells what people think of them: 
“Deer Lopce, Tanawus, Essex County N. Y 
‘Gentlemen:— * * * The above style of foot- 
wear I introduced here in my Sporting Club ‘The 
Tahawus Club,’ and it has become very popular. 
* * * JT have worn mine constantly for the past two 
months and am pleased to say I never owned so per 
fect a boot for this rough and woody country. For 
use in the light skiffs of this section they are unequaled 
“Yours truly, E. Hottoway Cor. 
“Sept. 24, 1900.” 








DISEASES OF DOGS. 








200-208 Sporting goods houses are invited to send for price 
Nursing vs. Dosing. a eee 
A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and CHICAGO. World’s Best 




















































Disease. By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), 
Author of “Training vs. Breaking.” 161 
pages, cloth. Price $1.00. 


This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have 
@ hearty welcome. It comes from one who 
writes from full knowledge. “The results of 
more than fifty years of experience are here 
given,” writes the author, “and I assure the 
reader that no course of conduct is advised, no 
treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, 
that has not been thoroughly tried and tested by 
the writer and is believed to be entirely trust- 
worthy in every respect.” Sent postpaid on re 
ceipt of price, $1.00. © 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Are the ‘“‘RAWLINGS”’ 
Waterproof Boots. Water- 
roof means dry feet, com- 
ort in walking, and free- 
dom from colds and other 
ills. Consequently the 
“Rawlings” appeals to 
Sportsmen, _Prospectors, 
Miners, Civil Engineers, 
Mail Carriers, Stockmen, 
Timbermen and others who 
are much out of doors in 
bad weather. A walk in 
the spring slush, or an 
incautious step into some 
leaf-hidden pool, may re- 
sult oman for the 
thoughtless who go abroad 
with ordinary foot wear. 
Made of 
cream color 
oilskin, full 





The Recording Angel 


could dispense with a lot of his secretaries if 
all HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
wore WITCH ELK Boots. They are 
so easy on the feet, yet combine style and 
durability, and best of all, keep the feet dry 
and warm. No footease required. The boots 
keep the feet free from soreness and fatigue 
Made by men who know the requirements 


j i -| white kid 
after years of practical experience at boot- | *23' Wiag 
making, as well as a thorough knowledge of | tipped. Mak- 

. ing triple 
hunting. thickness of 


leather all 
around the yamp; Jumbo eyelets; rawhide laces. 
They are guaranteed to give the best of service 
under all Conditions. Light, easy to the feet, graceful, 
stylish and handsome in a. We receive 
many unsolicited testimonials from people in all walks 
of life, and special praise is given to their waterproof 
qualities. 
15 in. Boots per Pair;- - = $10.00 
9 in. Boots per Pair - - - 7.50 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Our fine 108-page catalog of Foland Winter;Goods, 
we will mail to your address for the asking. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS co., 
620 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


VPTHEGROVE. 


English Corduroy, Rain- 
proof-Mackinaw and Water- 
proof Duck Clothing. 

Made to measure for 
Sportsmen, Civil Engineers, 
etc. Write for free catalog, 


THE UPTHEGROVE Co. 


Dept. D. 24 Monroe St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ask your dealer to get you a pair, or write for free 
catalogue. Get the Best and be satisfied. 


WITCHELL SONS & CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot & Shoe Specialties. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A, Samuels. Cloth, 480 pages, 7x 9% inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and expert salmon 
fishermen of America. For more than a quarter century he has made 
annual excursions to the famous salmon rivers of Canada and the trout 
lakes of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler he adds 
exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, having for many seasons 
taken his photographic outfit with him into the woods, with special refer- 
ence to the preparation of this work. The illustrations comprise 147 full- 
page plates, which are direct reproductions, by the half-tone process, of 
Mr, Samuels’ photographs. 


a 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. NEW YORK. 








The Forest anp Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
‘tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of cotrespondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $10. Five Coptes, $16, 
Remit by express money-order, ew letter, 
money-order or draft, payable to t 





e Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. ° 

e Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 
$5.50 per yea, B«.75 ivr 1A MO 


SUBSCRIPTION RF*IPTS, 


The receipt of the paper wi date on the 

address label constitutes a receipt for 

money sent us for a new subscription or a renewal. 

The date on the woes tells when your subscrip- 

tion will expire. Please note this date and 

renew at least two weeks before expiration of 
n. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpareil line. 
Special ree for three, six and twee. months. 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to oneinch. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturda’ 

to issue in which they are to be insert 
ransient advertisements must invariably be ac- 


companied by the money, or they will not be 
inserted. Reading notices, $1 per line. On 


3 | 
BLAIR’S PILLS Fem 
SmuueiNe Tee as PG ii 
gE EERE RE EEREEEERNENEREETE 

When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 












OLD LION Cocktails 
taste good to men who 
w—because they know 



























HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


“Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 2a4pp. Price, $1.50. 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 
all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it contains 
embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prace 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman's library. e 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORE. 


kno 





| proper appetizers. 
IGOLD LION Cocktails 
I(ready to ice) never vary. 


GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds— Manhattan, Vermouth, 











advertisements of an approved character paiey 2 Martin: Tom Gin, 
Address all communications in Of é ail al niemiientte 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO, 
6 Becadway, New York, When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forvst and Stream.” 
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BROOK: TROUT. [BROOK TROUT ferns irook 


warranted, delivered any- 
Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stock- eet ge in any quenthy, © hed, deliv y 


lence 80) 
ing brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND | ””Tuzp plyMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. Plymouth, M 


OS TL TL, 
THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE 12,000 FERRETS. FINEST STRAIN IN 
beat for stocking ponds and streams. For the! America. The size to follow rats and carry in 
next few weeks we will make a very low price! your pocket to bring rabbits from burrows. Ad- 


fry and large fish; also fly-fishing. i ’ ; 
onhOO DALE TROUT 0. Kington, ee dress FARNSWORTH BROS., New London, O. 


BROOK TROUT. BROOK TROUT. 


All ages and sizes, eyed eggs and spawn for! 1: wit) pay you to correspond with me before 
eto ane sueex’ eo ester, Wasuaee Brook buying eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I 
E L 


‘ me uarantee a safe delivery anywhere. Crystal 
ery, MAGLATHLIN, Riggeen, pring Trout Farm, L. B. HANDY So 


ham, Mass. 

































American 
Big Game in Its Haunts 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 











EDITOR, 





GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
1904. 








FOR SALE — BROOK TROUT.— FINE 

healthy fish of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. | LIVE. QUAIL—NO WORTHLESS SOUTH- 

Warranted delivered anywhere, as represented. a ee early. 
icited. B , ; , ete. 

Sen ON Be me Eat joccon, ae. . E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. N. Y. 


THE BLACK BASS. 


“Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims,” 
A New Edition of Dr. Henshall’s 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


More About the Black Bass 


Combined in One Volume. 


This is the fourth volume of the Boone and Crockett Club’s books, the three 
earlier ones being “American Big-Game Hunting,” “ Hunting in Many Lands,” 
and “Trail and Camp-Fire.” It is by far the largest and handsomest of the 
four and contains a wealth of interesting information, together with no less than 
forty-six full page illustrations. 

The book opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, the President having already been introduced to the reader 
on the frontispiece. Then follows an extremely interesting and very fully 
illustrated article from his pen giving a detailed account of the wilderness 
reserves which he visited in the spring of 1903, and picturing both with pen 
and camera the multitudes of game in the Yellowstone Park. 

Other articles are: 





The Zoology of North American Big-Game, - Arthur Erwin Brown 
Big-Game Shooting in Alaska, cee ce James H. Kidder 
The Kadiak BearinhisHome - - : - - W. Lord Smith 
The Mountain Sheep and its Range, - += + George Bird Grinnell 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of No. America, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Distribution of the Moose, - - - - - - Madison Grant 
The Creating of Game Refuges, - - Alden Sampson 
The Temiskaming Moose, - - - - -  -_ Paul J. Dashiell 
Two Trophies from India,- - - - - - John H. Prentice 


Revised to date and largely re-written. By Dr. JAMes A. HENSHALL, author of ‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new 
illustrations. 12mo. About 500 pages. Price $3.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction by fire of the electrotype plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish have been long out of print. In its 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered to the 
angling public as one of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FOREST AND STREAII PUBLISHING COTPIPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





“The bulk of the volume consists of interesting monographs on different kinds of big game 
and expeditions in quest of it. In five noteworthy chapters, James H. Kidder relates his adven- 
tures in shooting bears and giant moose in Alaska. It is a narrative to stir the pulses of a Nim- 
rod. The volume is full of interest for every devotee of the rifle and lover of the wilderness. It 
is well illustrated, the pictures in President Roosevelt’s chapter being especially interesting.” — 
Chicago Record-Herald, 

‘This volume * * * is an evidence of the renewed activities of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, an organization of sportsmen banded together for the preservation of wild life in America 
which has already done useful service.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

‘‘The volume is written in the interest of the Boone and Crockett Club, a body of some 
years existence, which devotes a good deal of energy to the preservation of our nativé animals. 
This work has been much needed of late. It has looked as if a good many of our larger native 
game would soon be extinct. Like many other reforms of recent years, the renewed interest in 
the matter of game preservation is due to the incentive and enthusiasm of Theodore Roosevelt,” 
—Minneapolis Times. 


For the Sportsman's Wall 


FOREST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of bea if 
pictures, suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den. 
Of these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show four 
characteristic species of North American animals. They are artotype engrav- 
ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Carl Rungius. 


Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 
EBlk—Several figures Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Antelope—Several figures. Plate 9 x 14 on plate paper 19 x 21. 
Mule Deer—Two figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


big game from the fate of the buffalo, the antelope and at least two species of elk. The creation 
of national forest reserves as game reiuges, seems the only solution feasible; nor will such legis- 
lation be wholly in the interest of a privileged class. It is often said in the West, that the East 
wants the West to save its game so thut the East can come to shoot it. Facts given in this book 
seem to show that the proposed legislation will be decidedly to the benefit of the West, itself and 
of the poor man.” —Chicago Interocean. 


Two other artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 
Edmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are 


Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Plate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


“American Big Game in Its Haunts” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube 
Two will be sent for $5.00. 








The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored photographs 
which we now offer for the first time. These are 
The Geese Chattin-Paopagugn dang Ge gaa in his blind surrounded 
y decoys. 
Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 
No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recover his birds. 


The Duck Hunters—The gunner in the bow of a gunning float being paddled by 
his companion up to ducks on the water. 


Each of these prints is 6 x 8 inches in size, mounted on a card 11 x 14 
and all are beautifully and naturally colored by hand. Price $2.00 each 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: George Bird 
‘ Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted chiefly to the great 
game and outdoor life of Northern America; yet it does not confine fiself 
to any one land, though it is first of all a book about America, its game and 
its people. The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the 
= a 22 heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated, and bound in dark red 

Contents: The Labrador Peninsula, by A. P. Low. Cherry, by Lewis S. 
Thompson. An African Shooting Tri Wm. Lord Smith. SintamaSkin, 
by C. Grant La Farge. Wolves and Wolf Nature, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. On 

e Little Missouri, by Theodore Roosevelt. Bear Traits: A Berry Picker, 
Geo, Bird Grinnell; A Silver Tip Family, J. C. Merrill; The Bear’s Disposi- 

Theo. focowatt; Moder Bear Baiting, Henry L. Stimson. The Adiron- 
Deer Law, by Wm. Cary Sanger. A Newfoundland Caribou Hunt, by 
Clay Arthur Pierce. The Origin of the New York Zoological Society, by 
Madison Grant, * 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, New York, 





PICTURES FRO: FOREST AND STREA/S1. 


A volume of 32 full-page pictures of popular subjects, similar to those in 
Christmas issue of Forest anD STREAM. 


Printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely bound. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
The same series of 32 plates, suitable for f.aming. Price, $1.75, postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO. 


‘Every sportsman knows that the government must act quickly to save what is left of the : 








ms _ >see ; 














SHOOTING JACKET 


$2.75. | 


Made of heavy-weight all-wool yarn, very soft 
and elastic, and made to fit. Designed for trap- 
shooters and duck hunters; also suitable for all 
outdoor sports. Made in two colors—dead grass 
and Oxford gray. If not as represented and 
worth more than you pay, return it. 


Smokeless powder shells, 12-gauge, 3drs., 14402. 
shot, $18.86 per 1,000, or $1.89 per £06. 


CHAS. DISCH, 
318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Samoa ‘Uma 
Where Life is Different. 


By Llewella Pierce Churchill. 


Under the attractive title Samoa ‘Uma, or “All Samoa,” Mrs. Llewella Pierce 
Churchill has written a book for which she gathered the material during a resi- 
dence at Apia, where her husband, William Churchill, was the American Consul- 
General. The conditions of life at the Consulate were most favorable for a 
study of the people, and with the instinct of a journalist Mrs. Churchill im- 
proved the opportunity to the full. As a woman she won confidences which 
would have been denied to a man, and acquired a vast fund of interesting lore 
which would have been withheld from one less sympathetic and less fully trusted. 
Thus she learned and has here described the real Samoa, that is the Samoans 
as they are. 

The successive chapters give an admirably complete picture of a people in 
whom, as we read of them in these vivacious pages, Mrs. Churchill compels us 
to feel an unflagging interest. The book is well balanced; there is just enough 
of the history of Samna to give an understanding of the events which have 
brought a portion of the islands under the flag of the United States; and just 
enough of description to make an appropriate and effective stage setting. But 
the chief characteristic of this brightly written book is action of incident and 
story. It is writing of the sort that has movement, and leads one on from 
page to page. 

“Samoa ‘Uma” is not exclusively about the Samoans; there is a chapter on 
Papalangi life, from which it appears that living in Samoa is so different; and 
some of the best things in the book are the personal experiences and adventures 
of this particular Papalangi woman, whose love of outdoor life led her on fre- 
quent excursions amid the coral reefs and into the dark jungles. 

All in all, it is a book that will be read through, and read more than once. 
Here is the list of chapters: 


CONTENTS: 


XIII.—The Chase of Rats. 
XIV.—Things that Creep and Crawl. 
XV.—The Wreck of the Schooner 
Lupe. 
XVI.—Samoan Fickle Brides. 
XVII.—The Vampires of the Tuasivi. 
X VIII.—Beachcomber and Missionary. 
X1IX.—Copra and Trade. 
XX.—Papalangi Life. 
XXI—The Story of Laulu’s Hunt. 
XI.—Torches on the Reef. X XII.—The Great Vaiala Steeplechase. 
X1II.—The Palolo Anniversary. XXIII.—Some South Sea Hoodoos. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Painted Siapos, Far the More Strik- 


I.—The Real Samoa. 

II.—The Samoan Family. _ 
IlI.—The Samoan Housewife. 
IV.—Courtesy and Ceremonies. 
V.—Kava—The Ceremonial Drink. 
VI.—Music and the Siva Dance. 
VII.—Handicraft and Art. 
VIII.—Fishers and Sailors. 
1X.—Shooting the Apolima Passage. 
X.—The Weed that Catches Fish. 


Portrait of the Author. 
His Pronunciamento—the Orator. ing. 
The Land-Locked Waters of Pago- Apia, the Little Town Strung Along 
Pago. _ the Beach. 
Samoan Child. ; Village Boats with Many Oars. 
Baked Pig Becomes a Triumph. Samoan House. 
The Village Taupou and Her Attend- Every Man is Tattooed. 
ants. . Ailolo, a Luali‘i Belle 
A Taupou and Her Tuinga. They Live Amidst a Wealth of Vege- 
Manaia with Heading-Knife. tation. 
Everything that Makes the Kava. Home and Store of a Petty Trader. 
The Taupou’s Duty is to Prepare the Tonga and Laulu. 
Kava. | ; A Solomon Island Black Boy. 
The Siva is Danced Sitting. Wharf of the German Firm, Apia. 
The Brush is a Pandanus Nutlet. Oceanic Hotel, Pago-Pago. 


The volume is printed on laid paper, attractively bound, and is a specimen of 
handsome bookmaking. Price, $1.50 net, postpaid to any address. 


Edition de Luxe. 


_An Edition de Luxe is printed on Old Stratford deckle-edge paper made spe- 
cially for it, Japan paper title page, with gilt top, and is limited to 500 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the author. Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COPIPANY. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price,’ $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest ity in this country, 
be found an adequate guide ee and professionals, ae 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 
Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 


Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Breaking 


reaking In, Chasing. Retrieving. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
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If you want a rod that will “ make * 
good”’ under all circumstances, 
last a lifetimewith reasonable care, 
and, at a price you can easily 
afford, go to your dealer and ask 
for a ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod. 


Pleased Fishermen are our best 
recommendations; you will find 
them wherever a rod is used; we 
receive many wonderful accounts 
of the prowess of the “ Bristol” 
Rod fromall cornersof the country. 

} Don’t you want to see our cata- 
} logue? A postal will start it. 
Ask for Catalogue “ F.’’ : 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A 


soo DE... 
Forest and Stream 


Bookcase 


filled with the “Forest and 
Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 


Stream” 


lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased 


IN PHILADELPHIA, 
GIMBLE BROS., 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
E. K. TRYON, JR., & CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. 


IN NEW YORK. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
VON LENGERKE & DETMO LD, 
H. C. SQUIRES & SON, 

T. J. CONROY, 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
IN NEW MAVEN, CONN 
E. P. JUDD CO. 
BASSETT & REEVES. 
IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
HARRY L. HAWES, 
HENRY JOHNSON, 
IN CHICAGO tit 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. IN WORCESTER. WASS. 
W. A. ABEL & CO. IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 
IN BUFPALO, N. Y. DA\IS & BANISTER, 
SANFORD PUTNAM CO. 
SALEM G. LE VALLEY. 
SALEM G. LE VALLEY IN RUCHESTEN N.Y 
IN ALBANY, N. Y. McCORD, GIBSON & STEWART. 
H. H. VALENTINE. IN SCRANTON. PA. 
IN OMAHA, NEB. 


THE BOOK SHOP. 
THE TOWNSEND GUN CO., IN DAYTON, OHIO 
MEGEATH STATIONERY CO. 


V. B. BOOK STORE. 
IN ST. LOUIS, MO. IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
PHILIP ROEDER, 


THE McINTOSH HARDWARE INC. 
E. T. JETT BOOK AND NEWS CO. IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LYON, KYMER & PALMER CO. 
JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO. IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
IN NORFOLK, VA. 


KENNEDY BROS., 
NUSBAUM’S BOOK AND ART CO. 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO 
J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO. 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 
E. G. KOENIG. 

IN BOSTON, MASS. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
WM. READ & SONS, 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 


NATHANIEL McCARTHY. 





Men I Have Fished With. | 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A handsome volume of 372 pages, with eight portraits. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the 
'ForEsT AND STREAM reminiscences of his fishing companions. The chapters 
were received with a warm welcome at the beginning, and have been of sus- 
tained interest. Mr. Mather has enjoyed a fishing comradeship with a num- 
ber of interesting characters, and has in an unusual degree the faculty of appre- 
ciating and making the most of those with whom he comes in contact in his 
angling experiences. A large share at least of the charm with which he has 
invested his characters must be found in his own personality, that touchstone 
to discover in others the entertaining qualities we have all so much enjoyed read- 
ing about. The “Men I Have Fished With” have heen amang the most popular 
series of papers ever presented to ForEst AND STREAM readers. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York, 


vi FOREST AND STREAM. 




























Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


_—_— 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


If GOING SOUTH and 
pan ca WANTING BEST TACKLE, 


Call and see 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York 


il Panton St.,Haymarket,London,S.W. England. 
SOME NOVELTIES FOR SOUTHERN ANGLING. 


THOS. J. CONROY, | 58 


a Gunmaker by Warrants of A Ap ata to His Maj- 
R AND DEALER IN 


the ae < of Eoetand, Emperor of 
| Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods,| John Street, 


ny, eT. kieaee etc., etc. 
maax.| TARPOR, TUNA and ALL SouTHERN TAoKLE. | New York, 


GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


Highest Possible Award to 


EDWARD VOM HOFE, - FISHING TACKLE, 
95-97 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


\Two Catalogues. 


FISHING TACKLE and 
SUMMER SPORTS 
*1GUN GOODS and WIN- 

TER SPORTS 


Hither or both for the asking. 

























We have everything in Guns, Fishing 
Tackle and Athletic Goods. 


SuPERIOR Qua.tity. Lowest PRICES 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 


277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





TAC 





meand Pi 
Tye rai ok 
t nad popular > 
ed ex is of F Forest and Stream, ade at the 
et Exhibition, St. Louis. 


Se LANCASTER GUN 


Has stood for nearly a century without peer fi 
Stability, Shooting Qualities, Lines and Bainase. Call 
nd examine sample at 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 
S . > nts. 
2 Murray Stree “*“"* NEW YORK. 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


SPORTING GOODS.® 


GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE, 


The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 


WM. LYMAN’S @ 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 
25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen 
SO Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


Canok Rings, Pa 
The Lyman Targets received. They are the best 
I ever saw. Cuar.es Kinc, Gunsmith 


Porest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’way, N. Y¥ 


Wave 





Highest Award and [edal at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, U.S.A., on Fishing Reels, awarded to 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER 
FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rubber and Nickel-Plated Single Action Reels, with rubber 
safety band & sliding click. Made in sizes 40, 60, 80 & 100yds. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail 
stores. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 


EXPLORERS, CAMPERS and PROSPECTORS. 
FISHING TACKLE. 


314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Send for 240-page Catalogue F. 


We have our own repair shop and do 
all repairs to guns and fishing tackle. 





will stop “‘leading’’ in shotgun and 
rifie barrels. 


Booklet 52P and sample on request. 
\ Joseph DixonCrucibleCo., JerseyCity,N.J. 





CATARRH 


Cold in the Head, Headache or Loss 
or Smell, Deafness and Ringing in 
the Ears 


FOR SEVENTY YEARS IS 
Dr. Marshall's 


CATARRH SNUFF 


Contains no Cocaine or other 
Injurious Drugs. 


im 25c. per Bottle at All Druggists, 
or by Mail, Postpaid. 


} F, C, KEITH, Prop., Cleveland, O. 
Dept. A.5. Write for Booklet. 








(a7ts penior savenb aug) 

















































Fishing Tackle Manuf'rs. 


to order, in 
A Manual of Instructions for Capturing All Bethabara, Split Bamboo, Lance Wood. 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and Curing | Decide now what you want, while your past season’s ex- 


. a “ perience is still fresh. We k th 
their Skins; with observations on the fur | Want, and willguarantee it. e rod that you 
trade, hints on life in the woods, narra- Write for our price list, and for quotations on special 


tives of trapping and hunting excursions. rods to order, particularly for this winter’s southern fish: ng. 


SHOOTING JACKET 


63.00 


When you buy a “‘Milam 
GUARANTEED all-wool, seamless, elas- By S. Newhouse and other trappers and | 998 Chestnut sf cn, Iphia, Pa. itinders Sh Let yon all 
tic, close-fitting, but not binding, com- sportsmen. o Y lladelp your fishing days. Such won- 


foftable and convenient. Designed es- 
pecially for duck shooters, trap shooters, 
etc., but suitable for all outdoor purposes. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in three colors—Dead Grass, Ox- 
ford Gray and Scarlet. 





derful service can only be 
rendered by a perfect mechan- 
ism. 


Send for booklet, 


This is the best book on trapping ever written. 
ft gives full yy of all ee cers which 


the American tra) likely t eet 
tals how they live, bow to trap them ond bow @ SAM LOVEL S CAMPS 
= ar sae — their pelts. o-- who 3 
terested in trapping animals, whether it A Sequel to “Unclé Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland 
uskrat: y 
m mor benes, should be without this com E. Robin Cloth. P L 
Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00, REST AN REAM PUB 
’ FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, @ -_ pa - 


346 Broadway, New York. 


For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 
The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
oo beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to ForesT AND 
TREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 


Cloth, Royal Octavo, 377 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK 





Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues, 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
523 Broadway, ~ New York. 


WILD ANIMALS (Photographed 
from Life 
Platinum Prints 8 x 10 Mounted, 
(From original negatives) 
Rocky Mountain Sheep or Black Tail Deer, 
\Beau.iful backgrounds) 
75 Cents each or $7.50 per Dozen. 
4x5 size, 6 for $1.00, all different 
Send P. O. or Express Money Order. 
W.S. BERRY, Gardiner, Mont. 


THE TRUE GAME BIRD. 


“In Brush, Sedge and Stubble.” 








A picture book of the shooting fields and feath- 
ered game of North America. By Dwight W. 
Huntington. 


This is a large volume, 12x16 inches, containing 
descriptions of grouse, ptarmigan, wild turkey, 
pheasant, partridge and quail shooting East and 
West, with 100 illustrations of game birds, shoot- 
ing countries and shooting scenes. There are 
eight photographic studies of mounted game 
birds; and nine color-gravures, each one of which 
is mounted on a full page and are detachable for 
framing. The color pictures are by Frost, Farny, 
Huntington, McCord and Fries. The pictures of 
the book have in them the expanse of the prairie 
grouse fields, the snow-capped mountain peaks of 
the ptarmigan country, the tangled wilderness 
haunted by the wild turkey, the stirring action 
of dogs on point, and the exhilarating accom- 
paniments that are the inseparable and alluring 
factors of sport with the gun. The volume is 
artistic in plan and execution; it is handsomely 
printed on heavy paper, with luxurious margins, 
and is a most sumptuous work throughout. 

The number of available copies is limited. The 
prices are: For the work in sheets, $8; bound 
in cloth, with ornamental gilt stamp, $10. 





Every bottle con- 
tains the same dash of 
exuberant life, which no 
guesswork decoction 
possesses. Get the orig- 
inal “CLUB” brand. 
Seven kinds — Manhattan, 


Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York. 


G. F HEUBLEIN & BRO., Prepristors 
LONDON 





FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CQ, 
#6 Broadway, 








